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THE  OLD  KINGDOM  OF  KONGO.* 

By  Kev.  THOMAS  LBWIS. 

More  than  four  hundred  years  have  elapsed  since  the  early  Portuguese 
explorers  sailed  into  the  strong  current  of  the  Congo  river,  whose 
muddy  waters  are  clearly  distinguishable  50,  and  sometimes  100  miles 
out  at  sea.  One  can  imagine  the  excitement  on  hoard  the  vessels  as 
they  turned  Shark  point  and  selected  a  well-sheltered  and  quiet  bay 
where  they  could  land  and  erect  one  of  the  “  padrues  ”  which  marked  the 
discoveries  of  Diogo  Cao  and  his  companions.  They  would  naturally  look 
across  the  mouth  of  the  river  and  estimate  the  distance  of  Banana  point, 
then  no  doubt  a  barren  strip  of  sand  with  no  human  habitation  and  no 
trading  establishment  to  represent  the  trade  and  commerce  of  Europe. 

Some  time  would  be  occupied  with  local  observations  and  parleying 
with  the  natives,  and  then  this  mysterious  “Rio  Poderoso”  would 
assert  its  enchanting  powers  over  them  and  charm  them  to  explore  the 
many  islands  that  stud  the  river  for  50  miles  from  its  mouth.  Then 
the  “  Fetich  ”  rock  would  allure  them  still  further  and  bring  them  into 
the  narrower  and  more  picturesque  part,  with  high  hills  covered  with 
grass  and  rock  on  either  side.  Having  passed  the  site  of  the  Congo 
State  capital  (Boma),  they  found  the  current  greatly  increased  in 
strength,  and  it  must  have  taken  many  days  to  reach  Noki,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  port  on  the  Portuguese  side.  Another  bend  of  the  river  and  the 
sailors  are  being  rudely  shaken  by  the  numerous  whirlpools  of  “  Hell’s 
Cauldron,”  and  it  requires  no  imagination  to  believe  that  it  was  they 
who  named  it  the  “  Inferno.”  The  water  here  forces  itself  through  a 
narrow  passage,  only  about  half  a  mile  in  width,  at  the  rate  of  10  or 
11  knots  an  hour,  and  it  is  almost  a  miracle  that  they  were  able  to 

*  Read  at  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  February  24, 1908.  Map,  p.  700. 
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get  their  vessels  through  at  all.  Matadi  is  only  2  miles  higher  np 
where  the  river  widens  again,  and  after  tnming  around  another  point 
our  navigators  are  within  sight  of  the  Talala  falls.  These  falls  or 
rapids  mark  the  narrowest  point  on  the  Congo  river,  and  the  ships 
must  have  gone  right  close  to  them,  where  the  rush  of  water  is  tremendous. 
These  daring  men  must  have  kept  close  to  the  right  on  the  south  bank, 
and  entered  into  the  Mpozo  river,  which  falls  into  the  Congo  under  the 
shadow  of  a  high  and  precipitous  rocky  clifif — perhaps  the  finest  piece 
of  rock-river  scenery  to  be  found  in  the  whole  of  Congo.  Here  the 
little  fleet  found  a  hospitable  shelter  in  a  quiet  pool  of  water. 

We  know  that  they  visited  this  spot,  for  they  went  ashore  and 
carved  into  the  hard  rock  an  inscription  showing  the  Portuguese  arms 
and  a  representation  of  one  of  Diogo  Cao’s  stone  pillars ;  then  follows 
the  legend,  “  Hebe  abkived  the  ships  of  Kino  Dom  Joam  II.  of  Poetdgal,” 
with  the  names  of  Diogo  Cao  and  several  of  his  companions. 

I  leave  all  remarks  on  the  form  and  oon tents  of  this  most  interesting 
and  historic  inscription  to  Mr.  Heawood,  the  Society’s  librarian,  to 
whom  the  photograph  was  submitted  and  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for 
the  translation.*  It  is  a  very  remarkable  fact  that  for  over  400 
years  this  Mpozo  rock  has  been  allowed  to  keep  its  secret,  and  then 
it  was  only  accidentally  discovered  by  a  Mr.  Domenjos,  a  missionary 
stationed  at  Matadi,  when  out  on  a  photographic  ramble.  Mr.  Domenjos 
died  shortly  afterwards.  The  photograph  reproduced  here  was  taken 
by  an  old  friend,  Mr.  Pettersson,  of  the  Swedish  Missionary  Society, 
and  given  to  me  by  my  colleague,  Mr.  Lawson  Forfeitt,  who  has  spent 
many  years  at  Matadi. 

A  copy  of  this  photograph  has  been  in  my  possession  for  over  eight 


*  The  principal  part  of  the  inscription,  inunediately  to  the  right  of  the  royal  arms 
and  cross,  may  be  read  thus :  “  Aqy  chegaram  os  narios  do  estratiey  (?)  do  Key  Dom 
Joam  ho  seg"  de  Portagall :  D”  Gaao :  P°  Ans  P*  Dacosta.”  (“  Hither  arrived  the 
ships  of  the  [fleet  ?]  of  King  Dom  Joam  the  Second  of  Portugal:  Diogo  ('Bo:  Pedro 
Anes  Pedro  da  C^ta  ’*)  More  to  the  right  appear  other  names,  mostly  in  a  con¬ 
tracted  form,  among  which  the  following  may  be  made  out  :  Alvaro  Pires,  Pero 
Escolar,  JoBo  de  Santiago,  Jt^  Alves,  Diogo  Pinero  (or  Pinheiro?),  Gonzalo  Alvares, 
Antam.  Further  names,  with  croestw  and  other  symbols,  occur  on  a  neighbouring 
portion  of  the  rock,  but  are  not  included  in  the  photograph  here  reproduced.  They 
are  shown,  however,  in  Dr.  Frobenins’  recent  work :  *  Im  Schatten  des  Kongo-Staates  * 
(pp.  6,  7),  of  which  a  review  appeared  in  the  March  nnmber  of  the  Joumed.  The 
main  inscription  is  given  also,  though  far  from  distinctly,  in  the  same  work,  but 
with  a  mere  passing  reference  to  it  in  the  letterpress.  Of  the  above  companions  of 
GBo,  JoBo  de  Santiago  and  JoBo  Alves  are  stated  by^arrosfDec.  I.,  book  iii.,  chap,  iv.) 
to  have  sailed  in  the  subsequent  voyage  of  Barthomen  Dias,  while  a  Gonzalo  Alrares 
was,  according  to  the  same  authority  (Deo.  I.,  book  iv.,  chap,  iii.),  master  of  the 
8.  OahrM  in  Vasco  da  Gama’s  flrst  voyage,  in  which  Pero  Escolar  also  took  part  as 
pilot  on  board  the  Berrio  {ibid.,  chap.  ii.).  Mr.  Ravenstein  points  ont  that  a  Pedro 
Anes  was  pilot  in  1503  (Sonsa  Viterbo:  ‘  Trabalhns  nantieos  dns  Portngueses,'  vol.  1, 
p.  39),  while  a  Pero  Annes  was  in  Malacca  in  1510.  Also  that  a  friar,  by  name 
Antonio,  was  left  behind  in  S.  Salvador  in  1491. 
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yearn,  and  until  a  few  months  ago  I  had  no  suspicion  that  the  existence 
of  the  inscription  was  not  a  matter  of  common  knowledge.  One  thing 
is  certain,  the  great  explorers  of  the  Dark  Continent  have  not  yet 
brought  everything  into  light,  and  the  “small  fry”  have  something 
still  left  for  them  to  do. 

When  Dlogo  Cao,  in  the  year  1482,  discovered  the  Congo  river,  he  also 
discovered,  through  the  natives  of  the  district,  the  great  and  important 
kingdom  of  Kongo.  He  despatched  some  negro  messengers  to  the 
Mani  Congo  (Lord  of  the  Land),  who  ruled  his  people  with  great 
pomp  and  ceremony  at  Ambassa,  situated  about  150  miles  inland  at 
the  centre  of  the  kingdom.  This  place  is  identical  with  the  “  Ekongo  ” 
of  the  modem  native,  and  San  Salvador  of  the  Portuguese.  These  men 
returned  to  the  navigator  with  wonderful  tales  of  the  great  king  and 
his  court  at  the  capital,  which  led  to  a  number  of  Portuguese  being 
sent  out  to  the  newly  discovered  country  to  engage  in  trade  with  the 
natives.  It  was  the  wise  policy  of  King  Joao  II.,  when  new  dis¬ 
coveries  were  made,  “  to '  leave  some  trustworthy  Portuguese  among 
the  natives  to  cultivate  friendly  relations  with  them,  and  to  push  on 
into  the  interior  under  their  guidance,  so  as  to  collect  information  of 
the  people  and  the  country  of  those  parts.  With  this  design  the  king 
put  in  action  the  unceasing  desire  and  zeal  which  he  had  for  the 
propagation  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  gave  preference  to  those 
missionaries  who  had  mathematical  knowledge.”  These  worthy  aims 
and  noble  ideals  of  the  illustrious  prinoe  did  not  long  occupy  the  minds 
of  the  merchants  and  missionaries  who  settled  at  the  capital,  and  very 
soon  we  find  them  busily  engaged  in  the  more  congenial  and  lucrative 
business  of  the  slave  trade.  It  is  true  that  the  Capuchin  monks 
professed  to  have  converted  the  king  and  his  people  to  Christianity,  and 
they  built  several  churches ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  about  their  full  share 
in  the  “  trade.”  There  are  many  townships  in  the  present  day  bearing 
the  name  of  Kinganga  (t.e.  town’ of  the  priests),  and  the  inhabitants 
consider  themselves  inherited  property  of  the  Catholic  priests.  In 
those  days  the  slave  trade  was  looked  upon  as  a  most  respectable 
branch  of  commerce.  The  slave  gangs  on  their  way  to  the  coast 
were  accompanied  by  one  or  more  priests  acting  as  chaplains,  dis¬ 
pensing  the  consolations  of  the  Church  to  the  wretches  who  all  day 
long  groaned  under  the  lashes  of  the  driver's  whip.  The  routes  can 
be  traced  still  by  the  names  of  villages,  such  as  “Vunda”  (resting- 
place),  where  they  rested  at  noon,  and  “  Yemadia  ”  (Ave  Maria),  where 
they  slept  at  night. 


Ancient  Civilization. 

The  ancient  civilization  at  San  Salvador  was  due  entirely  to  the 
slave  trade  and  the  Portuguese.  Slaves  waiting  to  be  sent  away  to  the 
c  jast  were  employed  quarrying  stones,  and  building  palaces,  churches, 
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and  a  oonvent,  as  well  as  the  massive  city  walls,  one  enoiroling  the 
king’s  palace  and  honses  of  his  courtiers,  another  the  European  quarters 
on  the  southern  end  of  the  plateau,  while  a  third  enclosed  the  convent 
and  the  principal  church  from  which  the  place  derived  its  name. 
The  ruins  of  the  church  stand  at  the  present  time.  The  kings  of 
Kongo  have  always  been  buried  in  and  around  this  church.  Altogether 
some  ten  or  eleven  churches  were  built  on  the  hill  of  San  Salvador. 
One  was  built  in  honour  of  the  miraculous  appearance  of  the  Virgin  on 
horseback  to  give  a  remarkable  victory  over  the  Yakkas,  who  were ' 
attacking  the  city.  The  church  was  called  “  Our  Lady  of  Triumph,” 
and  we  are  told  by  Carli  that  “it  was  made  of  mud,  but  whitewashed.” 
“  Our  Lady  ”  must  have  taken  offence  at  the  “  mud  ”  or  “  whitewash,” 
for  a  year  or  so  afterwards  the  Yakkas  returned  to  the  attack,  and  she 
allowed  them  to  raze  the  city,  churches  and  all,  to  the  ground,  and  the 
king  and  people  fled  for  their  lives. 

'ilie  old  kingdom  of  Kongo  was  divided  into  six  provinces,  of  which 
Mbamba  was  the  richest;  the  others  being  Sonyo,  Sundi,  Mpangu, 
Mbata,  and  Mpemba.  The  princes  of  these  provinoes  waged  inoessant 
war  on  one  another,  for  each  family  claimed  equal  rights  to  the  throne 
of  Kongo,  which  they  were  supposed  to  occupy  in  rotation.  The  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  Portuguese  at  the  capital  strengthened  the  position  of  the 
neighbouring  clans  of  Mpemba,  Mbata,  and  Mpangu,  and  during  the 
past  hundred  years  most,  if  not  all  of  the  kings  of  Kongo  have  belonged 
to  these  three  families.  Mbamba  still  keeps  up  a  sort  of  an  alliance 
with  Kongo,  but  Sonyo  and  Sundi  have  long  ceased  to  acknowledge  any 
allegianoe  to  the  old  kingdom. 

The  Sundi  people  are  now  known  as  the  Bakongo,  who  still  inhabit 
the  cataract  region. 

Sonyo  is  no  doubt  a  corruption  of  the  Portuguese  San  Antonio,  the 
name  given  to  the  place  where  the  early  missionaries  settled  on  the 
south  bank  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Owing  to  its  position  on 
the  coast  and  frequent  communications  with  white  merchants  from 
Holland  and  England,  the  Prince  of  Sonyo  established  a  kind  of  a  rival 
kingdom,  and  refused  allegiance  to  the  king.  He  was  aided  and 
abetted  in  this  by  the  Dutch  and  English  traders  who  had  settled  at 
Cape  Padrao.  The  King  of  Kongo  and  the  Portuguese  made  many 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  subdue  this  province,  and  there  are  many 
bloodcurdling  stories  of  the  way  in  which  both  blacks  and  whites  were 
slaughtered  by  the  proud  prince  Dom  Alvaro.  The  Portuguese  seem 
never  to  have  held  Sonyo  for  a  long  time  together,  and  this  may  account 
for  the  absence  of  stone  walls  and  buildings  such  as  were  erected  at 
San  Salvador  and  Mbembe.  Even  the  churches  were  built  in  native  style 
of  grass  and  bamboo,  and  the  fortifications  were  constructed  of  earth¬ 
works.  For  this  reason  the  site  of  the  capital  of  Sonyo  has  not  yet  been 
fixed  by  any  traveller  or  resident,  as  far  as  I  know. 
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San  Antonio  is  now  the  chief  Government  jKwt  on  the  Portuguese 
side  of  the  river,  and  is  a  j>ort  of  call  to  a  line  of  steamers  from  Lislk>n. 
The  division  of  the  old  kingdom  into  provinces  was  not,  in  a  strict 
sense,  territorial.  It  was  more  a  division  of  clans,  several  of  them 
occupying  the  same  territory,  and  all  fighting  for  the  ascendency  and 
the  coveted  possession  of  the  central  seat  of  authority.  The  settlement 
of  white  traders  and  missionaries  at  Mbembe  and  Sonyo  caused  those 
two  clans  to  withdraw  from  the  struggle  for  the  throne  of  Kongo,  and 
induced  them  to  set  up  rival  kingdoms  at  these  places,  where  they  had 
the  help  of  the  Europeans.  Mbamba  and  Kongo  kept  up  a  friendly 
alliance,  owing  to  both  being  under  the  Portuguese  influence,  but  Sonyo 
became  more  under  the  influence  of  the  Dutch,  and  consequently  was 
always  more  or  less  at  war  with  the  Portuguese  and  the  King  of 
Kongo.  The  Nsundi  clan,  with  commendable  wisdom  and  foresight, 
withdrew  to  the  cataract  region  out  of  the  reach  of  all  Europeans,  and 
settled  down  to  a  life  of  comparative  peace. 

The  old  titles  of  Mani-Congo,  Mani-Mbamba,  Mani-Mjiangu  still 
appear  in  the  present  day  as  Nekongo,  Nembamba,  Nempangu,  etc.  It 
is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  King  of  Kongo  in  those  days  held  the  title 
“  Mani  ”  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  nobility.  The  titles  “  Ntotela  ” 
and  “  Ntinu  Lukeni  ”  are  of  later  origin,  and  are  such  as  no  other 
person  ever  aspires  to.  The  Portuguese  are  res])onsible  for  some  of  the 
present-day  titles,  such  as,  Nosso  (noaso  principe),  Capitau  (copt'/oo),  and 
Tulante  (t«nen/c).  These  are  much  coveted  by  chiefs,  and  are  conferred 
by  the  king  upon  those  who  are  willing  to  pay  for  the  honour. 

Since  the  appointment  of  a  resident  governor  at  San  Salvador  in  1888 
by  the  Portuguese  Government  the  authority  of  the  King  of  Kongo 
has  been  practically  nil,  but  he  is  still  allowed  to  settle  minor  matters 
if  his  people  choose  to  go  to  him.  All  seiious  matters  must  now  be 
referred  to  the  Besident,  and  no  one  is  forced  to  consult  his  Majesty  at 
all.  Ho  receives  a  small  sum  annually  in  lien  of  what  he  used  to  extract 
from  his  subjects. 

The  Last  of  the  Kinus. 

Dom  Pedro  Y.  may  be  considered  the  last  of  the  reigning  kings  of 
Kongo.  He  was  placed  on  the  throne  over  two  strong  rivals  in  1855  by 
the  assistance  of  the  Portuguese,  who  sent  a  force  of  soldiers  from  the 
garrison  at  Mbembe  to  establish  his  authority.  I  first  made  his 
acquaintance  in  1887,  when  1  was  transferred  from  the  Cameroons  to 
take  up  mission  work  at  San  Salvador.  The  day  after  our  arrival  we 
were  received  in  state  at  what  may  (for  courtesy  sake)  be  called  the 
palace,  in  reality,  a  mud  hut  with  grass  roof  and  whitewashed  walls. 
In  honour  of  our  visit,  mats,  rugs,  and  leopard-skins  covered  the  walls 
and  floor  of  the  royal  apartment,  and  two  chairs  were  placed  for  my  wife 
and  me  to  sit  on.  His  Majesty  was  possessed  of  a  very  substantial 
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presence,  with  a  waist  of  enormous  dimensions,  and  could  walk  only  with 
the  utmost  difficulty,  lie  had  already  taken  his  seat  on  a  gilded  throne 
placed  on  a  raised  dais  at  the  end  of  the  room,  with  a  large  gilt- framed 
portrait  of  “  his  friend,”  the  King  of  Portugal,  fixed  to  a  wall  behind 
him.  His  bulky  person  was  encased  in  a  blue  and  gold  military  uniform 
supplied  by  the  Government,  and  in  his  hand  he  held  a  silver  sceptre ; 
while  above  all  was  a  cocked  hat  surmounted  with  a  proud  red  plume. 
On  that  occasion  he  took  a  special  fancy  to  a  braided  dress  which  my 
wife  wore,  and  nothing  would  satisfy  him  but  that  he  must  have  a 
skirt-dress  like  it  made  for  himself.  On  remonstrating  with  him  and 
explaining  that  only  ladies  wore  that  kind  of  clothing,  he  immediately 
replied  that  it  was  not  so,  “  for  all  the  Catholic  priests  wore  skirts  too  ”  ! 

A  Native  Lawsuit. 

It  was  at  the  close  of  his  reign  that  the  last  full-dress  native  court 
was  held  at  San  Salvador  before  the  king.  This  was  a  case  arising 
out  of  the  rivalry  and  jealousy  of  two  neighbouring  chiefs  living  at 
some  distanoe  from  the  capital,  and,  as  usual  in  Kongo  land,  it  involved 
a  question  of  slavery.  I  spent  the  best  part  of  three  weeks  in  witnessing 
this  extraordinary  travesty  of  a  “  court  of  justice,”  and  it  afforded  a 
unique  opportunity  for  the  study  of  Kongo  laws  and  customs,  as  well 
as  an  insight  into  native  thought  and  character. 

The  course  of  procedure  in  a  Kongo  lawsuit  is  very  simple  and 
primitive,  and  also  very  expensive  to  both  parties  in  the  dispute.  This 
characteristic  is  shared  in  common  with  a  higher  civilization,  and 
serves  as  an  inducement  to  ordinary  folk  to  live  at  peace  with  one 
another.  Where  the  African  system  differs  from  our  civilized  notions 
is  in  the  fact  that  the  judge  does  not  allow  counsel  and  lawyers  the 
monopoly  of  fleecing  their  legal  victims,  but  claims  the  lion’s  share  of 
the  proceeds  for  himself,  and  justice  is  therefore  bought  with  a  price. 
This  is  limited  only  by  the  wealth  of  the  disputants.  Before  the  case 
is  heard  in  public,  each  party  separately  and  secretly  appears  before  the 
king  and  his  counsellors,  and  for  weeks  these  interviews  continue — the 
victims  emerging  each  time  from  the  king’s  palace  poorer  by  many 
pigs  and  pieces  of  cloth.  Not  until  all  the  young  men  of  the  family 
are  transferred  to  the  king’s  hands  will  ho  commence  the  public  hearing. 
Then  on  a  fixed  day  the  case  is  opened  with  much  pomp  and  dancing 
and  shouting  in  the  “  mbazi  a  nkanu,”  and  for  days  and  weeks  counsel 
on  both  sides  and  king’s  counsellors  entertain  us  with  song  and  parable 
and  dance.  It  is  a  war  of  words  and  invectives,  interspersed  with 
a  wonderful  display  of  native  dancing  to  the  music  of  drums  and 
trumpets.  Now  and  anon  counsel  in  charge  of  the  case  advances  into 
the  open  space  before  the  king,  and  performs  one  of  his  elaborate 
exercises.  With  a  long  spear  in  his  hand,  a  fine  leopard-skin  dangling  in 
front,  with  the  tail  trailing  on  the  ground,  and  an  extra  long  patchwork 
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velvet  cloth  flowing  from  hie  shoulders,  he  presents  a  fine  figure.  His 
movements  are  so  nimble  and  quick  that  the  skin  and  cloth  are  kept 
in  a  constant  whirling  motion,  and  when  the  climax  is  reached,  one 
is  driven  to  the  oonclusion  that  the  skirt-dance  of  Europe  is,  after  all, 
of  African  origin.  Then  he  suddenly  comes  to  a  standstill  in  a  stooping 
position  facing  his  opponent,  glares  at  him  like  a  wild  beast  for  a  full 
minute  or  so ;  then  with  a  leap  he  flourishes  his  spear,  and  swings  it 
around  his  head,  and  finally  drives  it  into  the  ground  with  a  stamp  of 
the  foot,  as  much  as  to  say,  "Thus  1  shall  deal  with  you.”  These 
scenes  are  in  the  way  of  application  to  the  arguments,  which  appear 
in  parable  and  song.  All  this  is  instructive  and  entertaining  to  the 
crowd  looking  on,  but  it  has  no  connection  whatever  with  the  verdict 
which  is  to  follow,  and  they  know  it.  That  had  been  settled  privately 
when  the  fleecing  took  place. 

Noki  and  Zombo. 

In  a  paper  which  I  had  the  honour  of  reading  before  this  Society 
six  years  ago  (see  OeograpMieal  Journal,  May,  1902),  1  described  the 
geographical  character  of  the  country  lying  between  the  Congo  and 
the  Nkisi  river,  including  the  districts  of  San  Salvador  and  Zombo. 
During  my  last  stay  in  Africa  my  headquarters  were  at  Kibokolo, 
nearly  100  miles  by  road  to  the  east  of  San  Salvador,  and  20  miles 
to  the  south  of  Makela,  where  there  is  a  Government  military  post,  and 
a  small  settlement  of  Portuguese  representing  about  twenty  trading 
companies.  There  is  a  caravan  trade  route  from  Noki  on  the  river, 
passing  through  Kongo  and  Zombo,  and  leading  right  away  to  the 
Kwangu  river  at  the  extreme  north-east  corner  of  Northern  Angola. 
The  Government  is  now  engaged  in  constructing  a  road  13  feet  wide  to 
facilitate  the  overland  transport  of  rubber  and  other  produce  from 
Makela  do  Zombo  to  Noki  for  export.  This  will  be  completed  this  year, 
and  will  be  a  boon  to  all  the  native  carriers,  and  should  assist  materially 
in  keeping  the  rubber  trade  from  entering  into  th^  Congo  State. 

The  general  character  of  the  country  is  much  the  same  all  along, 
except  that  on  the  plateau,  which  we  ascend  40  miles  from  the  capital,  it 
is  much  cooler,  and  one  breathes  more  freely.  My  personal  experience 
is  that  on  the  highlands  of  Zombo  I  can  travel  with  less  fatigue  and  fag 
than  on  the  lower  levels,  but  one  must  be  careful  of  chills  during  the 
night,  for  it  is  quite  cold  about  three  or  four  o’clock  in  the  morning. 
San  Salvador  stands  at]  1840  feet  above  sea-level,  while  on  the  plateau 
we  are  over  3000  feet  high.  At  Kibokolo  we  are  3250  feet,  but  towards 
the  east  there  is  a  gradual  depression  to  the  river  Nkisi,  which  is  about 
2500  feet.  Between  that  and  the  Kwangu  there  are  some  stiff  hills,  with 
a  gradual  descent  to  the  rivers  Kwiln  and  Kwangu. 
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Thk  Cow  Country. 

My  travels  from  Kibokolo  have]  been  mainly  to  Ndamba,  Mkusu, 
and  Mbamba.  These  routes  marked  on  the  map  are  the  results  of 
various  journeys,  and  much  of  the  ground  has  been  covered  more  than 
onoe.  One  of  these  was  an  attempt  to  go  through  Ndamba  to  Sonso  and 


A  ZOMBO  MAN. 

Pombo  in  search  of  the  “  cow  country,*’  whence  a  good  supply  of  cattle 
is  brought  for  sale  to  the  while  traders  at  Makela  and  Ndamba.  But 
we  only  succeeded  in  goiug  as  far  as  Nlanda,  where  we  met  with  a 
hostile  reception  from  the  natives,  and  my  carriers  refused  to  risk  their 
skins  any  further  by  crossing  the  Nkisi  into  Soneo.  On  our  way  we 
visited  some  Portuguese  traders,  who  had  recently  opened  establish¬ 
ments  at  Sangi,  and  who  were  doing  a  good  trade  in  rubber.  Since 
then  several  others  have  come  from  Mbembe  and  Ambrizette,  including 
representatives  of  two  English  firms.  Much  of  the  trade  from  the 
interior  is  now  diverted  to  Ndamba,  and  the  produce  is  chiefly  sent 
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from  there  to  Ambrizette  and  Moculla,  but  some  portion  finds  its  way 
to  Noki  through  San  Salvador.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  develop 
the  cattle  trade  in  this  region,  and  for  this  purpose  two  or  three  trading 
firms  eetablisheil  agencies  at  Nkama  Tambu,  a  place  close  to  the  river, 
on  the  higher  reaches  of  the  Nkisi.  The  experiment  has  not  suc¬ 
ceeded,  owing  to  a  large  percentage  of  the  beasts  dying  before  they  j 
could  bo  sent  to  Stanley  Pool  or  Noki.  On  my  way  back  I  visited  i 
Nkama  Tambu,  and  found  there  the  one  remaining  white  man,  suffer¬ 
ing  from  fever  and  in  a  very  weak  state  of  health.  It  was  pitiful 
to  see  this  man  lying  in  a  rickety  canvas  deck-chair,  in  a  wretched 
grass  hut,  among  his  barter  goods,  and,  without  any  sort  of  civilized 
comfort,  eking  out  his  miserable  existence.  In  front  of  his  “  shimbek  ” 
there  were  about  a  dozen  bullocks,  much  in  the  same  condition  as 
himself,  tethered  in  the  grass ;  and  he  told  me  they  were  the  survivors 
of  about  eighty  heads  which  he  had  bought.  lie  was  anxious  to  assure 
me  that  he  had  need  of  nothing  in  the  way  of  food,  and  that  in  a  few 
days  he  expected  a  countryman  from  Noki  to  relieve  him.  I  was  able 
to  leave  him  some  medicines,  of  which  he  was  in  great  need.  Poor 
man !  a  month  or  so  later  I  heard  of  his  death. 

It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  great  mortality  among  the  cattle 
and  other  animals  in  this  zone.  No  doubt  the  coarse  grass  is  un¬ 
suitable,  but  the  chief  cause  is  generally  attributed  to  the  tsetse  fly, 
which  is  very  common.  At  our  mission  in  Eibokolo  we  have  experi¬ 
mented  with  cattle,  mules,  and  donkeys,  but  they  all  sickened,  and  died 
in  about  six  months.  The  disease  in  these  animals  is  very  similar  to 
the  sleep-sickness  among  the  natives.  This  terrible  African  disease  is 
not,  however,  so  prevalent  in  Zombo  as  it  is  in  the  lowland  and  valleys, 
and  I  am  told  that  in  Ndamba  it  has  not  yet  been  seen.  Is  this 
attributable  to  the  higher  altitudes  and  the  absence  of  any  extensive 
swamps  on  the.plateau  ?  The  streams  are  never  sluggish  and  stagnant 
in  Zombo  and  Nkusu,  even  the  Nkisi  river  in  its  higher  reaches  flows 
in  its  rocky  bed  at  a  rapid  pace.  This,  added  to  the  sandy  character  of 
the 'soil,  shows  the  natural  drainage  of  the  country  highly  satisfactory. 

The  Nkusu  People. 

Two  years  ago  (August  to  October,  1905),  in  company  with  my  wife 
(who  has  always  travelled  with  me,  and  assisted  me  in  my  observations 
for  some  twenty  years),  I  made  a  journey  through  Nkusu  into  Mbamba, 
visiting  on  my  way  the  celebrated  but  now  abandoned  copper  mines  at 
Mbembe. 

The  Nkusu  distiict  is  the  most  populous  I  have  visited  iu  the 
whole  of  my  journeyings  through  Northern  Angola.  The  villages  are 
numerous,  and  the  inhabitants  generally  seemed  to  be  strong  and 
healthy.  I  always  judge  of  the  prosperity  of  the  country  by  the  area 
of  land  under  cultivation.  The  extensive  plantations  of  manioc,  maize. 
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beans,  sweet  potatoes,  and  other  native  products  point  to  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  being  industrious  and  prosperous.  The  Nkusu  folk  also  engage 
in  trade  like  all  the  other  tribes,  and  spend  much  of  their  time  away  in 
the  rubber  markets.  This  being  a  free  trade  in  Portuguese  Ckmgo  the 
natives  make  good  profit  by  it.  The  highest  altitude  I  have  registered 
on  the  plateau  is  in  this  district,  being  3600  feet  above  sea-level. 

I  cannot  help  comparing  this  district  with  that  o*f  Kidia,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Nkisi,  where  we  passed  through  some  of  the  most  wretched 
villages  I  ever  saw.  There  was  hardly  a  hut  fit  for  any  human  being 
to  live  in,  and  all  were  in  a  tumbled-down  condition.  The  people  were 
ill-fed  and  dirty,  and  the  children — the  few  I  saw — were  feeding  on 
palm-nuts  and  raw  manioc.  We  came  to  two  villages  close  to  each 
other,  and  found  that  all  the  inhabitants  had  died  of  sleep  sickness. 
The  carriers  entered  some  of  the  huts  and  saw  the  bodies  of  two  or 
three  in  the  last  stages  of  decomposition  on  the  floor.  These  were 
possibly  abandoned  by  the  small  remnant  who  had  fled  before  this 
terrible  scourge  of  Central  Africa. 

It  was,  therefore,  an  agreeable  change  to  travel  day  after  day  among 
a  bright  and  prosperous  tribe  of  people.  But  even  there  we  came  across 
some  disagreeable  scenes  and  cruel  customs.  One  day  we  arrived  at  a 
village  where  they  were  just  preparing  the  body  of  a  woman  for  burial 
in  the  Lueka  river  close  by.  Our  carriers,  always  attracted  by  a 
funeral  feast,  went  to  look  on,  and  one  of  the  lads  ran  back  to  tell  us 
that  they  were  going  to  bury  a  four-days-old  baby  with  the  mother. 
1  hastened  to  the  spot  just  in  time  to  see  the  grandmother  pulling  a 
native  cord  and  fastening  the  living  babe  to  the  neck  of  the  dead  mother. 
Amidst  great  confusion  and  wild  protests,  I  rescued  the  child  out  of  her 
hands  and  carried  it  to  my  wife.  It  only  lived,  however,  ten  days,  but 
we  remember  with  horror  that-  the  child  had  been  left  for  twenty-four 
hours  to  suck  at  the  breast  of  a  dead  woman.  The  burying  of  infants 
with  their  dead  mothers  is  a  common  practice  through  tbo  whole  Kongo 
region,  except  where  there  are  missionaries  or  Government  officials  to 
stop  it.  I  have  heard  of  one  father  who  reared  his  motherless  child 
with  native  beer  (mbamvu)  and  palm  wine,  but  I  know  of  no  other  case 
outside  the  members  of  Christian  communities. 

Thk  Lowlands. 

Travelling  in  a  south-westerly  direction,  we  soon  came  to  the  con¬ 
fines  of  Nkusu,  and  descended  the  steep  hill  from  the  plateau  into  the 
lowlands  of  Madimba.  In  less  than  an  hour’s  walk  we  had  descended 
1000  feet.  Standing  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  we  could  see  a  long  dis¬ 
tance  ahead,  and  I  found  no  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  position  of 
several  important  points,  such  as  the  course  of  the  Lufunde  river,  and 
prominent  heights  on  the  Nkanda  plateau,  as  well  as  several  castle-like 
rocks  of  lime  and  quartz  stone  on  the  right.  Mongo  wa  Nbumba  (“  the 
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hill  of  mystery  ”)  looked  very  impressive,  rauing  its  head  above  all  other 
hills  on  the  Nkusn  platean,  and  for  several  days  it  served  for  a  good 
landmark.  The  villages  in  this  district  are  small  and  few,  and  the 
people  complained  bitterly  of  the  destmotion  of  their  plantations  by  the 
wild  pigs.  These  animals  are  greatly  feared  by  the  natives,  who 
seldom  attempt  to  hunt  them,  their  flint  guns  being  ineffective.  The 
springbok  and  various  kinds  of  antelopes  are  very  plentiful  in  this 
region,  and  they  are  hunted  not  only  by  the  natives,  but  by  the  leopard 
and  the  wolf.  Arriving  at  a  village  early  one  afternoon,  we  found 
the  little  community  greatly  excited,  the  women  running  home  with 
their  children  from  the  plantations  as  for  dear  life.  We  soon  learnt 
that  a  pack  of  wolves  (mevtoa)  had  appeared,  driving  before  them 
quite  a  number  of  antelopes.  It  was  feared  that  the  wolves  would 
attack  the  women  and  children,  but  fortunately  they  passed  by  after 
their  quarry.  According  to  the  natives,  the  wolves  came  sometimes 
and  carried  away  the  children.  I  was  disappointed  at  missing  a  view 
of  them,  as  I  have  never  seen  an  African  “  wolf.” 

The  river  Lnknnga,  which  we  crossed  in  a  canoe  at  the  ferry  known 
as  Eiteta,  was  a  great  surprise.  It  joins  the  Mbidizi  river  a  few  miles 
below  the  oonflnenoe  of  that  river  with  the  Lufunde,  but  the  volume  of 
water  in  the  Lukunga  is  about  equal  to  that  of  both  those  rivers  at 
that  place.  This  important  river  has  not  appeared  in  any  former  map 
that  I  am  acquainted  with. 


Mbembe. 

Two  more  days  brought  us  to  Mbembe,  noted  for  its  rich  copper 
mines,  and  the  site  of  the  Portuguese  Mission  of  three  hundred  years 
ago.  We  found  there  representatives  of  seven  trading  houses,  who 
showed  us  every  kindness  and  hospitality  during  our  short  visit.  Since 
then  I  understand  that  on  account  of  the  diversion  of  trade  to  Makela 
and  Ndamba  they  have  closed  their  establishments,  and  the  place  is 
quite  deserted.  Unfortunately,  the  old  mission  ruins  were  so  covered 
with  bush  and  vegetation  that  it  was  impossible  to  properly  examine 
them  or  to  secure  a  photograph.  One  could  see  at  a  glance  that  the 
buildings  must  have  been  far  inferior  to  those  of  the  churches  at 
San  Salvador,  and  the  ruins  were  not  nearly  as  interesting.  A  more 
modem  church  was  built  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago  for  the  use  of  the 
garrison  and  miners.  This  had  been  re-roofed  and  converted  into  a 
“magazine”  for  barter  goods  by  the  Congo  Portuguese  Trading  Co. 
Such  an  act  of  desecration  of  holy  places  I  did  not  expect  to  see  even 
in  Central  Africa.  The  altar-place  was  literally  covered  with  a  pile 
of  “  converted  ”  rifles  stacked  high  to  the  roof  of  the  building,  and  on 
each  side  were  some  hundreds  of  demijohns,  containing  trade  rum  and 
proof  spirit,  which  by  common  consent  to-day  is  considered  one  of  the 
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greatest  carses  of  ibis  part  of  Africa.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
the  GoTernment  has  not  prohibited  its  entrance  into  the  interior. 

On  the  brow  of  the  hill,  in  a  splendid  state  of  preservation,  stands 
the  little  fortress,  surrounded  by  a  dry  ditch,  which  accommodated  about 
two  hundred  soldiers  between  the  years  1850  and  1860. 

The  Copper  Mines. 

It  was  about  the  same  time  that  the  Portuguese  made  an  attempt 
to  work  the  copper  mines,  which  had  hitherto  been  worked  by  the 
natives  in  a  most  primitive  way  with  the  small  hoe  as  the  only 
implement.  Some  Cornish  miners  were  engaged  and  imported  into  the 
mines,  but  the  bad  climate,  coupled  with  worse  provisions  and  no 
adequate  accommodation,  proved  too  much  for  them,  and  they  soon 
became  a  prey  to  malarial  fever.  Most  of  them  died  straightway,  and 
the  experiment  collapsed.  Monteiro  gives  his  experience  and  views  of 
these  Comishmen,  but  his  prejudices  and  self-oonceit  are  so  evident 
that  his  version  of  the  failure  needs  careful  weighing.  However,  he  is 
right  in  saying  that  the  valley  is  very  rich  in  malachite  deposits,  and 
that  the  means  of  transport  at  fair  rates  are  the  only  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  a  profitable  working  of  the  mines. 

A  few  months  previous  to  my  visit  a  well-known  Portuguese 
engineer.  Major  Alfredo  Freire  Andrade,  a  gentleman  of  wide  experi¬ 
ence  in  South  Africa  and  elsewhere,  made  a  thorough  survey  of  the 
mines,  and  I  understand  that  his  report  confirms  the  view  that  there 
is  a  very  rich  deposit  of  sulphate  of  oopper  in  the  Mbembe  valley,  and 
that  in  some  parts  there  are  thick  veins  of  almost  pure  malachite.  Our 
last  consular  report  refers  to  these  mines,  and  says  “  that  it  has  been 
established  beyond  doubt  that  oopper  exists  in  great  quantities  in  the 
form  of  pure  malachite,  tests  in  London,  Paris,  and  Lisbon  having  given 
high  percentage.  At  present  a  British  firm  is  interested  in  these 
mines.”  A  scheme  for  the  construction  of  a  branch  line  in  connection 
with  the  liOanda-Malange  Hailway,  to  run  north  through  Mbembe  to 
San  Salvador  do  Congo,  is  engaging  the  attention  of  the  Government ; 
but  the  present  condition  of  the  Exchequer  does  not  give  much  en¬ 
couragement  for  our  hopes.  Such  a  railway  would  undoubtedly  be  a 
most  potent  factor  in  developing  the  resources  of  the  country  quite 
apart  from  the  mines. 

Mbembe  of  to-day  presents  the  appearance  of  a  deserted  and  tumble - 
down  encampment.  The  breast  of  the  hill  is  dotted  with  ruined 
portions  of  miners’  dwellings,  and  rusty  pieces  of  old  machinery  are 
scattered  all  over  the  place.  The  one  redeeming  feature  in  the  land¬ 
scape  is  the  beautiful  Mbembe  peak,  a  symmetrical  mountain  standing 
erect  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  mines,  culminating  in  a  round  peak 
about  2300  feet  above  sea-level. 
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The  Retorm  Joubmey. 

Leaving  this  old  historic  place  to  the  vandalism  of  the  trader  and 
its  own  desolation  and  decay,  we  proceeded  on  our  journey,  and  soon 
crossed  the  picturesque  stream  of  Lukeye,  and  at  the  end  of  a  day’s 
journey  we  reached  Mabaya,  where  our  colleagues,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Cameron,  had  established  a  mission  station  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Baptist  Missionary  Society. 

After  spending  a  happy  week  with  our  old  friends,  we  resumed  our 
journey,  and  travelled  due  north  in  the  direction  of  San  Salvador.  With 
the  exception  of  a  few  rocky  and  picturesque  streams  which  we  crossed, 
the  country  between  Mbembe  and  Kongo  is  most  uninteresting.  Three 
days  after  leaving  Mabaya  we  came  to  the  Mbidizi  river,  which  we 
crossed  in  a  dug-out  oanoe  just  below  the  confluence  of  the  Lukunga. 
The  river  scenery  here  is  very  fine,  and  while  the  carriers  and  loads 
were  being  ferried  across  by  the  natives  in  a  canoe,  I  took  some  photo- 
gra]ihs  and  boiled  thermometers.  Two  hours’  march  from  the  river 
brought  us  to  Eimbubuzi,  whose  market  has  been  notorious  for  its 
extensive  slave-dealing  for  generations,  and  even  now  such  sales  are  not 
unknown. 

Uere  we  turned  eastward,  and  traversed  the  unfrequented  road 
towards  Nkusu.  We  crossed  the  Mbidizi  again  at  the  Lufunde  con¬ 
fluence  where  there  is  a  canoe-ferry,  but  being  nearly  at  the  end  of 
the  dry  season  we  were  able  to  ford  the  river  with  safety,  thus  saving 
much  time  in  loading  and  unloading  the  only  available  canoe. 

All  along  the  road  from  Mabaya  the  poverty  and  misery  of  the 
people  was  most  depressing ;  food  for  carriers  was  very  scarce,  and  we 
were  forced  to  fall  back  on  tinned  provisions,  which  we  generally 
manage  to  avoid.  After  two  more  days  along  the  Lufunde  valley,  we 
were  glad  to  ascend  the  plateau  once  more  to  the  land  of  cheer  and 
plenty.  The  men  bought  suflScient  food  at  the  first  village,  and,  to 
make  our  happiness  complete,  we  had  no  sooner  arrived  at  Nkusu 
Mpumbu  than  a  heavy  shower  of  rain  fell — the  first  rain  of  the  season — 
which  was  most  refreshing.  No  one  who  has  not  experienced  the  long 
months  of  a  dusty  and  oppressive  tropical  dry  season  can  fully  appre¬ 
ciate  the  joy  and  exhilaration  of  the  first  shower  of  rain.  On  the  high¬ 
lands  of  Nkusu  and  Zombo  the  rains  begin  a  month  earlier  than  on  the 
lowlands.  When,  two  days  later,  we  reached  our  home  at  Kibokolo  there 
was  general  rejoicing,  for  the  carriers,  as  well  as  ourselves,  were  warmly 
welcomed  by  their  friends,  and  we  were  not  sorry  to  settle  down  into 
routine  station  work  for  at  least  a  month  or  two.  We  had  been  away 
about  two  months  on  the  tramp. 

Habits  and  Customs. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  natives  differ  in 
matters  of  detail  among  the  various  tribes  inhabiting  Kongo,  Sonyo, 
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Zombo,  Nkusu,  Ndamba,  and  Mbamba,  it  is  aUu  certain  that  they  all 
come  from  the  same  stook,  and  speak  the  same  language  with  slight 
variation  of  dialect.  A  traveller  unacquainted  with  the  Kongo  language 
might  think  that  in  Ndamba  they  speak  a  different  dialect  altogether, 
while,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  difference  consists  mainly  in  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  aspirate  for  the  sound  v  in  Kongo.  This  slight 
change  has  a  peculiar  effect  in  their  talk.  “  Evata  ”  becomes  “  hata,” 
and  “  vava  ”  is  “  haha.” 

There  are  slight  differences  in  their  dwellings.  The  Mbamba  people 
have  their  houses  made  of  “  wattle  and  daub,”  while  the  other  tribes 
build  theirs  of  grass  and  bamboo. 

In  the  matter  of  preserving  bodies  for  burial,  Kongos,  after  the 
usual  “  binding  ”  in  cloth,  keep  them  for  two  or  three  months  in  their 
houses,  where  a  fire  is  kept  burning  ;  but  in  Zombo  they  are  suspended 
on  two  forked  sticks  in  a  dug-out  vault  in  the  ground,  which  is  covered 
over  with  palm  branches  and  earth.  Sometimes  the  body  is  placed 
under  a  specially  built  grass  roof  in  the  open.  This  is  not  considered  a 
burial,  and  four  or  five  years  ago  they  brought  out  the  body  of  an 
important  chief  for  a  big  funeral  feast  and  dance  that  had  thus  been 
preserved  for  over  twenty  years.  In  other  districts  the  dead  are  thrown 
away  into  a  river,  or  into  the  bush  to  be  devoured  by  jackals  and 
vultures.  These  differences  in  customs  are,  however,  of  no  importance, 
and  are  mere  accidents ;  the  whole  sociology  and  native  institutions  of 
the  country  are  the  same.  The  people  are  governed  by  the  same  general 
laws,  which  are  no  less  **  laws  ”  because  they  are  unwritten. 

Thk  Black  Man’s  Mind. 

To  rightly  understand  the  people  of  any  country,  one  must  pay 
special  attention  to  the  most  important  thinijs  from  a  native  point  of  view. 
The  mischief  is  that  we  take  for  granted  that  the  savage  African  is 
too  low  for  us  to  take  his  jwint  of  vision.  To  get  “  behind  the  black 
man’s  mind  ”  is  perba]>s  not  such  a  difScult  task,  if  we  can  forget  a 
little  of  our  modern  civilization,  and  superior  knowledge  and  self- 
conceit.  Were  we  to  study  more  closely  our  primitive  ancestors  in  the 
caves  and  oak-groves  of  ancient  Britain,  we  might  become  better  quali¬ 
fied  for  a  sympathetic  study  of  the  African.  Instead  of  laughing  at  and 
ridiculing  native  superstition  and  witchcraft,  we  would  do  well  to  try 
and  find  out  what  lies  behind  and  below  it  all. 

Reugion. 

Without  doubt  the  most  important  thing  in  the  eyes  of  a  savage  is 
his  religion.  It  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death  to  him,  and  I  pity  the 
superior  and  more  enlightened  man  who  laughs  him  to  scorn,  and  holds 
his  superstitious  rites  up  to  ridicule.  Truth  is  truth  wherever  it  is 
found,  be  it  hidden  under  the  silly  rites  and  superstitions  of  a  savage 
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people,  or  iu  the  more  elaborate  and  decorous  ceremonies  of  a  ritual 
Christian  Church.  None  are  essential  to  the  fundamental  principle 
upon  which  the  fabric  is  built.  I  have  satisfied  myself,  after  twenty- 
five  years  of  life  among  them,  that  at  the  bottom  of  African  fetiohism 
there  is  the  fundamental  belief  in  the  existence  of  God  and  in  the  reality 
of  the  human  soul.  No  missionary  has  yet,  to  my  knowledge,  been 
com)>elled  to  introduce  the  name  of  God  into  any  of  the  Bantu  languages. 
The  name  “  Nzambi  ”  for  “  Supreme  Spirit  ”  is  of  native  origin,  and  not 
introduced  by  the  Portuguese,  and  has  been  adopted  for  “  God  ”  by  all 
missionaries  in  their  literature.  The  same  is  true  in  regard  to  the  name 
for  “  devil.”  The  oft-repeated  statement  made  by  missionaries  and 
travellers  that  the  untaright  native  has  no  idea  of  the  existence  of  God 
is  not  correct ;  what  they  mean  to  say  is  that  he  has  no  knowledge  of 
what  God  is,  which  is  quite  a  difierent  matter.  The  lack  of  this  know¬ 
ledge  about  God,  while  firmly  believing  that  Goil  is,  accounts  for  the 
wonderful  and  complex  system  which  we,  in  our  ignorance  of  the  inward 
meaning  of  it  all,  call  fetichism.” 

This  is  a  subject  most  tempting  to  any  student  of  comparative 
religion,  and  one  which  I  must  resolutely  fight  against  in  this  paper. 
The  point  which  I  wish  to  emphasize  is,  that  fetichism,  as  a  religion,  is 
based  on  scientific  truth.  The  development  of  their  views  does  not  concern 
us  just  now,  but  everything  in  connection  with  native  religion  is  not  evil. 
There  is  what  may  be  termed  a  “  white  art  ”  as  well  as  a  “  black 
art,”  and  the  great  majority  of  fetiches  and  charms  are  intended  to 
protect  from  evil,  and  not  to  attack  innocent  folk.  So  in  the  study  of 
native  religion  it  is  most  important  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the 
other. 

SOCIOLOOV. 

I  have  dwelt  on  this  subject  in  order  to  say  that  this  “  white  art  ” 
in  fetichism  pervades  the  whole  sociology  of  Kongo  land.  All  native 
institutions  and  government  depend  on  it.  Secret  societies,  such  as  the 
Nkimba,  Ndembo,  and  Nlongo,  bind  the  communities  t(^ther  in  one 
strong  army  under  the  command  of  the  witch  doctors.  The  reason  that 
the  King  of  Kongo  has  more  power  and  authority  than  any  other  is  that 
he  possesses  a  more  powerful  fetich  than  anybody  else. 

The  origin  of  such  institutions  as  polygamy  and  slavery  can  hardly 
be  traced  to  their  religion,  although  they  are  mixed  up  with  it,  and  are 
important  parts  of  their  sociology.  Indeed,  most  of  the  disputes  and 
I)etty  wars  in  the  land  arise  out  of  these  two  institutions — there  is 
alwa}^  a  slave  or  a  woman  in  every  palaver. 

Owing  to  the  general  prevalence  of  polygamy,  the  laws  of  property 
and  sneoession  are  very  peculiar.  It  is  never  from  father  to  son,  but 
from  uncle  to  nephew  on  the  mother’s  side.  A  man’s  real  children  do 
not  count — the  eldest  son  of  the  eldest  sister  is  always  the  heir. 
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Slaveby. 

But  perhaps  of  all  the  African  institutions  the  least  understood  is 
that  of  SLAVEBY.  The  horrors  and  abominations  of  the  slave  trade  have 
so  outraged  our  consciences  that  we  find  considerable  difficulty  and  very 
little  patience  in  inquiring  into  the  system  itself. 

In  the  early  days  of  African  warfare,  the  disposal  of  prisoners  of  war 
soon  became  a  serious  question.  The  vanquished  were  captured  and 
made  to  serve  the  victors.  When  these  became  numerous  among  their 
captors,  they  became  a  menace  and  a  peril,  for  at  any  time  they  might 
rise  in  insurrection  or  join  a  threatening  enemy.  The  only  remedy  was 
to  put  them  to  death.  This  custom  of  killing  prisoners  of  war  led  to 
the  institution  of  cannibalism.  In  time  of  war  food  would  be  scarce, 
and  the  savage,  when  suffering  from  hunger,  could  not  permit  such 
waste  of  good  flesh.  This  economic  reason,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  a 
savage  considers  the  eating  of  an  enemy’s  flesh,  and  especially  his  liver, 
the  highest  form  of  triumph,  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  taste  for 
human  flesh.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  vouched  for  by  Grenfell  and 
several  of  my  friends  stationed  in  cannibal  districts,  that  women  do  not 
practise  it — a  female  cannibal  is  unknown  in  Kongo.  It  is  the  men  — 
the  fighting  portion  of  the  community — that  eat  human  flesh,  a  fact 
which  shows,  I  think,  that  the  institution  is  the  outcome  of  the 
exigencies  of  savage  warfare. 

Slavery,  therefore,  is  a  decided  step  in  advance  of  cannibalism  and 
general  slaughter;  and  no  doubt  the  captives  themselves  appreciated 
the  improvement.  With  the  development  of  the  slave  trade,  and  the 
demand  for  slave  labour  on  the  coast  and  elsewhere,  the  tribes  in  the 
interior  found  it  more  convenient  and  profitable  to  rid  themselves  of 
their  surplus  prisoners  of  war  by  exchanging  them  fur  other  merchandise. 
Then  finding  it  a  lucrative  trade,  they  waged  fresh  wars  for  the  sake 
of  obtaining  further  supplies,  and  slave  raids  became  common.  After 
that  came  the  ivory  trade,  which  involved  the  capturing  of  men  and 
women  to  carry  the  article  to  the  coast,  where  they  were  sold  along 
with  the  burden,  and  thus  we  have  what  has  lieen  facetiously  termed 
“  black  ivory.”  To-day  it  is  the  rubber  ;  and  slavery  appears  in 
various  forms,  but  always  profitable.  All  of  us  now  lielieve  in  the 
doctrine  of  evolution,  and  this  I  conceive  to  be  the  evolution  of  slavery 
in  Africa. 

Domestic  Slavery. 

But  we  must  distinguish  between  the  slave  trade  and  domestic 
SLAVERY.  It  can  easily  be  seen  that  a  victorious  tribe,  wishing  to 
strengthen  itself  and  add  to  its  number  and  importance,  would  naturally 
keep  some  of  the  best-disiKised  of  the  captives  to  work  fur  them  and 
to  fight  for  them.  Many  of  them  might  prefer  this  arrangement  to 
returning  to  their  former  clan,  provided  they  are  kindly  treated.  In 
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course  of  time  they  would  marry  into  the  tribe  and  become  a  part  of 
the  family.  This  condition  of  things  is  called  “  domestic  slavery,”  and 
it  holds  an  imitortant  place  in  the  social  system  of  the  country. 
Technically,  the  principle  of  ownership  is  the  same,  but  it  is  regulated 
by  well-known  general  laws.  In  practice  the  life  of  a  domestic  slave 
differs  very  little  from  that  of  a  free  man.  It  is  against  the  custom  for 
him  to  eat  with  his  master,  but  he  mixes  freely  with  the  family, 
and  eats  with  them.  Very  often  a  slave  is  given  a  free  woman  of  the 
family  for  his  wife,  and  is  treated  as  one  of  themselves.  In  point  of 
fact  he  is  still  a  slave.  He  cannot  possess  anything  a|>art  from  his 
master.  He  cannot  redeem  himself,  neither  can  his  owner  make  him 
a  free  man. 

Apart  from  war  and  kidnapping,  there  are  three  ways  by  which 
domestic  slaves  are  proenred :  (1)  by  decision  of  the  king  in  a  lawsuit, 
(2)  in  repayment  of  loans  advanced  at  exorbitant  interest ;  (3)  by  self- 
made  slaves,  who,  having  no  family  or  relatives,  seek  the  protection  of 
another.  This  last-mentioned  class  is  very  numerous.  A  man  who  has 
no  family  in  Kongo  has  no  status,  and  life  is  almost  intolerable.  He  is 
an  outcast,  and  before  he  can  get  any  protection  or  marry  a  wife  he 
must  attach  himself  to  some  family  as  a  domestic  slave.  To  such  a 
system  of  domestic  slavery  is  equal  to  a  city  of  refuge. 

Then  we  must  not  forget  that  the  owner  is  responsible  for  his 
slave  in  every  respect.  Not  only  has  he  to  keep  and  feed  him,  he  must 
also  supply  him  with  a  wife — an  expensive  article  of  luxury  in  Africa. 
He  is  also  held  responsible  for  all  bis  evil  deeds — a  very  serious  matter 
sometimes.  He  must  pay  all  fines  and  damages  for  crimes  committed 
by  his  slave.  A  recalcitrant  domestic  slave  can  always  involve  his 
master  in  serious  difficulties,  and  if  his  action  is  persisted  in,  his  master, 
in  pure  self-defence,  is  forced  to  dispose  of  him. 

A  Difficult  Task. 

Thus  it  will  be  easily  seen  that  this  institution  is  most  complicated 
in  its  relation  to  master  and  slave,  and  it  lies  at  the  very  foundation  of 
African  society.  It  is  this  that  makes  the  whole  question  of  dealing 
with  slavery  a  difficult  one.  The  slave  '*  trade  ”  can  be  abolished  by 
the  firm  hand  of  Government  at  any  time  by  stopping  the  exportation 
of  natives.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  no  $lnves  are  exported,  when 
hundreds  of  natives  are  annually  shipped  from  Angola  to  the  islands  of 
San  Thome  and  Principe  as  “  servicaes.”  The  native  knews  no  other  name 
than  slavery  to  this  business,  and  I  have  personally  come  across  a  good 
deal  of  it  in  Portuguese  Congo.  The  demand  for  “  servicaes  ”  creates  and 
encourages  the  demand  for  slaves.  The  interior  of  Angola  is  being 
robbed  of  the  people  who  are  absolutely  essential  to  the  development 
of  its  own  resources.  If  this  system  is  done  away  with,  the  internal 
slave  traffic  would  die  a  natural  death.  It  is  very  gratifying  to  note 
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that  the  great  cocoa  mannfactnrerB  of  this  country  who  have  interests 
in  the  plantations  on  these  islands  have  taken  the  matter  in  hand.  The 
representations  they  have  made  in  Lisbon  seem  to  have  already  borne 
fruit,  and  it  is  to  be  hope*!  the  system  will  speedily  be  abandoned,  and 
the  just  rights  of  the  natives  conceded. 

Domestic  slavery  cannot,  however,  be  dealt  with  in  this  way  without 
seriously  upsetting  the  whole  social  life  of  the  people.  And  we  have 
no  right  to  attack  any  institution  of  the  natives,  however  faulty,  unless 
we  offer  them  a  better  one,  and  show  them  a  more  excellent  way. 
This  can  be  accomplished  only  by  patient  and  persistent  labour  and 
training,  and  I  venture  to  think  that  this  is  and  ought  to  be  the  especial 
province  of  the  missionary.  The  true  missionary,  in  the  performance 
of  his  higher  spiritual  duties,  will  not  fail  to  guide  his  people  and 
instruct  them  in  the  ordinary  things  of  life,  and  fit  them  for  their 
duties  in  the  advancement  of  their  fellow-men  and  the  development 
of  their  own  country.  But  he  must  deal  with  principles,  and  demon¬ 
strate  the  true  relationship  of  man  to  man  as  well  as  of  man  to  Ood. 

There  is  one  way  of  dealing  with  this  question  of  slavery  which 
all  lovers  of  freedom  must  vigorously  oppose — that  is,  the  so-called 
“  redemption  ”  of  native  children.  The  intention  has  always  been  good ; 
but  has  it  ever  occurred  to  those  who  adopt  the  system  that  the  amount 
paid  for  one  child  is  enough  to  buy  three  others  in  the  interior,  and 
that  they  thus  directly  stimulate  the  slave  trade?  Recognizing  the 
great  evil  arising  from  this  well-meant  but  unwise  practice,  the  Society 
with  which  I  am  connected  some  years  ago  issued  strict  instructions  to 
all  its  missionaries  not  to  adopt  this  plan,  except  under  very  unusual 
circumstances.  I  venture  to  commend  this  rule  to  all  classes  of  Euro¬ 
peans  who  have  to  deal  with  natives. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  express  my  gratitude  to  the  officers  of 
the  Portuguese  Government  for  their  invariable  courtesy  and  assistance 
in  matters  concerning  the  welfare  of  the  natives.  Whenever  the 
missionaries  have  brought  to  their  notice  cases  of  cruelty  or  oppression, 
they  have  always  acted  promptly  and  justly.  Especially  would  I 
acknowledge  the  valuable  services  rendered  to  the  natives  of  Kongo 
by  Major  J.  Heliodoro  de  Faria  Leal,  who  has  acted  as  the  Government 
representative  at  San  Salvador  for  many  years. 

Slavery  in  Portuguese  Congo  has  no  acknowledged  status,  and 
every  man  and  woman  can  claim  perfect  freedom  by  appealing  to 
the  resident.  Under  existing  circumstances,  so  far  as  domestic  slavery 
is  concerned,  it  is  all  that  can  be  expected  from  any  Government.  The 
total  abolition  of  this  system  must  gradually  advance  side  by  side  with 
the  intellectual  and  moral  development  of  the  people. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  the  future  of  this  region  does  not 
depend  on  its  copper-mines,  or  its  possible  wealth  of  gold,  or  even  in 
its  present  rubber  and  coffee  trade ;  it  rests  on  the  development  of  the 
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African  himself.  The  native  mnst  he  rediscovered.  Hitherto  the 
labour  demanded  from  the  black  man  has  been  mainly  of  a  servile 
nature,  and  much  of  it  “  forced  service.”  The  “  gospel  of  labour  ”  will 
have  no  attraction  for  him  as  long  as  it  is  void  of  dignity.  Industry 
is  not  restricted  to  mines.  The  great  wealth  of  the  country  is  in 
the  soil,  and  if  the  African  can  be  mside  to  believe  this,  a  new  era 
will  soon  dawn  upon  the  race.  But  the  native  conception  of  labour 
must  be  utterly  changed.  At  present  the  bulk  of  the  people  are 
middlemen — acting  as  collectors  and  distributors  of  the  wild  produce 
of  the  land  to  the  white  men.  The  cultivation  of  the  soil  is  left  to 
the  women ;  the  men,  during  the  intervals  between  trading  expedi¬ 
tions,  spend  their  time  in  fishing,  hunting,  and  talking  palavers. 
Now  that  white  men  are  entering  the  interior  markets,  the  occupation 
of  these  middlemen  is  taken  away,  and  what  is  needed  at  the  present 
juncture  is  a  mighty  prophet  of  labour  who  will  inspire  the  people 
with  dignity  and  self-respect,  and  show  them  that  honest  labour  put 
into  the  soil  will  bring  its  own  reward.  Let  the  native  know  that  his 
cultivated  piece  of  ground  is  secured  to  him  and  his  family,  without 
extortionate  taxes  in  kind  on  the  produce,  and  he  will  immediately 
begin  to  plant  rubber  trees,  cotton,  and  coffee,  and  the  prosperity  of 
the  land  will  be  secured.  Then,  instead  of  “  rubber  *'  being  considered 
the  sign  of  death  and  of  cruelty,  it  will  become  the  means  of  bringing 
prosperity  and  gladness  into  the  lives  of  millions  of  the  sons  of  Africa. 


Before  the  paper,  the  Frbsidemt  :  Those  of  you  who  were  present  at  our 
meetings  in  the  spring  of  1902  will  remember  that  the  Bev.  Thomas  Lewis  read  to  us 
then  a  valuable  paper  on  the  Portuguese  Congo.  It  is  on  a  portion  of  that  region  with 
which  he  did  not  then  deal  that  he  is  going  to  read  us  a  paper  to-night.  Mr.  Lewis  is 
one  of  the  highest  authorities  we  have  on  the  region  in  question,  as  he  has  lived  there 
for  some  twenty-one  years.  That  is  not  the  whole  of  his  record  in  Africa.  Mr.  Lewis 
went  originally  to  the  Cameroons  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and  he  was  there  at  that 
interesting  time  when  the  German  flag  was  hoisted.  I  also  understand  that  Mrs. 
Lewis  has  lived  in  West  Africa  for  twenty-four  years,  so  that  it  cannot  be  so  black 
as  it  is  painted.  Mr.  Lewis  is  a  Baptist  missionary,  and  I  think  that  all  of  you  who 
know  anything  about  equatorial  Africa  will  agree,  without  going  into  any  question  of 
religion,  that  missionary  effort  there  has  been  an  immixed  blessing.  Mr.  Lewis 
has  been  engaged  in  work  that  involved  his  travelling  extensively  in  various  parts 
of  the  country,  some  of  which  had  never  before  been  visited  by  Europeans.  I  will 
now  invite  him  to  read  his  paper. 

After  the  paper,  the  Pbksidknt  :  The  discussion  to-night  will  be  short,  owing 
partly  to  the  influenza,  and  partly,  I  suppose,  to  the  weather.  I  propose  to 
open  that  discussicm,  not  with  any  remarks  of  my  own,  but  by  reading  an  interest¬ 
ing  letter  from  one  of  the  best  authorities  on  the  Congo  we  have  in  this  country, 
our  distinguished  Vice-President,  Sir  Hsury  Johnston. 

"  I  much  regret  that  ill  health  prevents  my  being  present  at  the  reading  of  Mr. 
Lewis’s  paper  to-night.  I  shall  look  forward  with  interest  to  reading  that  paper 
when  it  appears  in  the  Oeographical  Journal. 

“  I  am  shortly  publishing  a  comprehensive  work  on  the  regions  of  the  Congo, 
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derived  largely  from  the  researches  and  notes  of  the  late  George  Grenfell,  Holman 
Bentley,  Thomas  Comber,  and  W.  H.  Stapleton,  together  with  the  work  of  other 
members  of  the  great  Baptist  Mission  on  the  Congo,  happily  still  alive,  such  as 
William  Forfeit!,  John  Whitehead,  J.  H.  Weeks,  H.  Sutton-Smith,  and  R. 
Glennie.  This  accumulation  of  ethnographical  and  linguistic  material  has  been 
placed  in  my  hands  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Baptist  Mission  for  analysis  and 
publication.  The  maps  are  mostly  due  to  the  accurate  surveys  of  George  Grenfell, 
and  nearly  all  the  beautiful  photographs  which  will  so  aptly  illustrate  these 
researches  are  by  Grenfell  and  William  Forfeit!.  The  result  will  be  such  as  to 
surprise  such  foolish  people  as  do  not  realize  that  nowadays  roost  missionaries  are 
at  the  same  time  men  of  science,  in  one  direction  or  another,  earnestly  anxious,  at 
no  pro6t  to  themselves,  to  place  before  the  world  as  much  accurate  information  as 
they  can  obtain  concerning  the  countries  in  which  they  dwell. 

“  I  have,  of  course,  been  personally  acquainted  with  the  work  of  the  Baptist 
Mission  in  West  Africa  from  1882  onwards,  in  the  Cameroons  and  in  the  Congo. 
I  have  generally  found  that  it  was  better  known,  understood,  and  appreciated  in 
Belgium,  Germany,  and  the  United  States  than  it  has  ever  been  in  Great  Britain. 
So  far,  it  has  only  been  the  Scottish  University  of  Glasgow  that  has  had  the 
sagacity  and  discrimination  to  confer  a  public  distinction  on  a  member  of  the 
English  Baptist  Missionary  Society.  This  Society,  it  must  be  remembered,  pro¬ 
duced  probably  the  first  accurate  philologist  in  African  languages,  the  Rev.  James 
Clarke,  who  illustrated  the  native  speech  of  the  island  of  Fernando  Pd  in  1848,  but 
who  was  writing  on  West  African  languages  as  early  as  1841,  and  whose  ideas  and 
theories  are  singularly  modem  when  read  in  the  light  of  more  recent  discoveries. 

**  The  late  Richard  Burton,  not  by  any  means  over-indulgent  in  his  estimate  of 
missionaries,  and  that  equally  celebrated  writer  on  Africa,  Winwood  Reade,  wrote 
quite  as  cordially  forty  years  ago  of  the  practical  results  and  the  scientific  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  Baptist  Mission  in  the  Cameroons. 

"  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  Mr.  Lewis’s  paper  read  to-night  will  be  up 
to  the  standard  set  by  Grenfell  and  Bentley. 

“  H.  H.  Johnston.” 

Rev.  Lawson  Fobfeitt  :  I  regard  it  as  a  groat  honour  to  bo  invited  to  say  a 
few 'words  from  the  platform  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society.  As  secretary 
on  the  Congo  for  many  years  of  the  mission  of  which  Mr.  Lewis  has  been  a 
distingoished  membdr  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century,  I  may,  perhaps,  bo  permitted 
to  express  the  great  pleasure  it  affords  bis  colleagues  that  his  work  as  an  explorer, 
and  as  a  careful  student  of  African  problems,  receives  such  gratifying  recognition 
from  this  great  Society.  Such  appreciation  is,  I  am  sure,  a  source  of  encouragement 
to  Mr.  Lewis  himself,  and  to  all  those  who  seek  to  emulate  his  example.  We  do 
not  forget  the  great  honour  conferred  upon  another  member  of  the  same  mission : 
1  refer  to  the  late  Rev.  George  Grenfdl,  who  was  awarded  the  Patron’s  Gold 
Medal  some  years  ago.  His  great  work  in  Central  Africa  is  well  known,  and  his 
lamented  death  was  the  occasion  of  a  valuable  and  much  appreciated  tribute  from 
the  pen  of  Dr.  Keltie,  who,  I  may  say,  always  receives  us  with  the  greatest  kind¬ 
ness  on  our  return  from  abroad.  Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  express  the  great 
pleasure  I  have  experienced  in  being  present  this  evening,  and  in  listening  to  the 
interesting  and  valuable  paper  of  my  friend  Mr.  Lewis.  His  views  on  the  question 
of  slavery— on  domestic  slavery,  as  well  as  of  the  slave  trade — are,  I  venture  to 
think,  of  great  importance,  and  are  deserving  of  careful  consideration  by  all  those 
who  are  devoting  attention  to  African  problems.  I  entirely  agree  with  what  he 
has  said  on  this  subject.  With  reference  to  the  cruel  system  for  providing  forced 
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labour  for  the  cocoa  plantations  in  the  islands  of  San  Thomd  and  Principe,  it  has 
been  my  painful  experience  to  travel  on  Portuguese  ships  which  have  conveyed 
large  numbers  of  these  Africans  from  Angola,  and  the  hopelessness  and  blank 
despair  on  their  faces  as  the  steamer  carried  them  further  and  further  from  their 
homes  will  ever  remain  graven  on  my  memory  and  on  my  heart.  As  Mr.  Lewis 
has  said,  we  greatly  rejoice  that  the  important  firms  in  England  who  are  interested 
in  the  cultivation  of  cocoa  in  those  islands  have  taken  up  this  question.  I  had 
the  opportunity  of  conversing  with  the  special  commissioner  who  was  sent  oat 
by  those  firms  when  he  visited  my  station  on  the  Congo,  and  of  expressing  very 
strongly  our  views  on  this  subject  Mr.  Lewis  has  given  us  a  graphic  account 
of  a  native  lawsuit  I  have  never  witnessed  such  a  trial  as  he  describes,  but  I 
was  once  present  at  the  ceremony  of  appointing  chiefs  over  certain  towns  by  tbe 
principal  chief  of  the  district,  and  the  extraordinary  proceedings  were  intensely 
interesting  to  the  two  Europeans  who  were  observers  on  the  occasion.  The 
frantic  rushing  to  and  fro  in  the  circle  formed  by  the  excited  crowd  of  natives, 
the  brandished  sword  which  had  evidently  been  banded  down  from  generation  to 
generation  from  tbe  time  of  tbe  early  Portuguese  explorers,  and  the  wild  shouting 
and  dancing,  were  enough  to  make  one  fear  for  the  mental  balance  of  the  performers, 
as  well  as  for  the  safety  of  those  sitting  and  standing  near.  Mr.  Lewis’s  statement 
that  to  properly  understand  native  problems,  one  must  try  to  understand  them 
from  tbe  native  point  of  view,  and  to  study  the  black  man’s  mind,  is  one  upon 
which  he  rightly  places  great  emphasis.  I  am  also  a  firm  believer  in  the  view  that 
it  is  not  difficult  to  induce  the  African  to  work,  and  to  teach  him  the  dignity  of 
labour,  provided  he  is  permitted  to  reap  a  fair  share  of  the  proceeds  of  his  toil.  I 
believe  that  the  general  public  in  this  country  are  coming  more  and  more  to  recognize 
that  the  views  of  such  men  as  Mr.  Lewis,  and  of  distinguished  administrators  such 
as  the  honoured  President  of  this  Society,  who  have  spent  many  years  in  Africa, 
are  at  least  as  worthy  of  respect  as  the  views  of  those  travellers  who  spend  a  few 
weeks  in  rushing  through  a  country,  and  then  hasten  to  give  their  valuable  opinions 
to  the  world.  When  Mr.  Lewis  returns  to  the  Congo,  I  am  sure  he  will  go  with 
happy  recollections  of  the  way  in  which  he  has  been  received  by  this  important 
Society,  and  we  may  look  forward,  if  his  valuable  life  is  spared,  to  hearing  further 
from  him  on  those  questions  in  which  the  Society  takes  so  deep  an  interest,  and 
concerning  those  regions  the  highast  welfare  of  whose  inhabitants  both  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lewis  have  done  so  much  to  promote. 

Sir  T.  Fowkll  Boxton  :  I  very  much  appreciate  the  opportunity  of  expressing 
my  admiration  of  tbe  paper  to  which  we  have  just  listened,  and  the  beauty  of  the 
pictures  which  have  been  thrown  upon  the  sheet,  and  which  have  gone  so  far  to 
illustrate  the  scenery  among  which  the  author  has  been  living  for  so  long.  I 
think  he  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  his  paper.  He  has  touched  upon  that  very 
difficult  and  complicated  question  of  the  difference  between  the  slave  trade  and 
slavery.  We  never  can  dwell  too  much  upon  that,  because  it  is  a  constant  source 
of  confusion  and  embarrassment  when  these  matters  come  under  consideration, 
but  I  think  we  owe  him  a  debt  for  wbat  he  has  told  us  upon  that.  He  has  also 
told  us,  what  some  of  us  have  known  already,  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  domestic 
slavery  which  is  of  a  very  innocent  kind.  We  may  like,  as  a  matter  of  prejudice, 
to  get  rid  of  the  name  where  we  can ;  but  it  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  there 
are  other  experiences.  Now,  I  think  the  experience  of  Uganda  bears  upon  it.  In 
that  case  questions  arose  as  to  runaway  slaves,  and  the  chiefs  came  to  the  bishop, 
and  they  consulted  him  as  to  the  right  or  wrong  of  retaining  slaves.  He  took 
rather  a  conservative  view ;  he  appealed  to  the  law,  and  to  the  duty  of  obeying 
the  law.  Well,  they  went  away,  but  be  told  them  to  consider  it  among  themselves 
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with  the  best  light  which  they  could  derive  from  the  Christian  instruction  which 
they  had  received.  They  went  away,  and  they  conferred  among  themselves  without 
any  direct  leadership  from  English  missionaries,  and  they  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  slavery  was  contrary  to  the  laws  which  they  had  derived  from  their  study  of 
the  Bible,  and  they  among  themselves  arranged  to  alter  the  laws  of  their  country, 
and  to  abolish  slavery.  And  then,  again,  we  are  often  told,  from  the  dwellers  in 
South  Africa,  that  no  black  man  will  work  unless  he  is  driven.  Well,  now  there 
has  been  this  experience  going  on  in  Uganda  and  in  East  Africa,  and  in  other  parts 
too— that  certun  work,  like  weeding,  is  looked  upon  as  women’s  work ;  hut  if  it  is 
ploughing  a  field,  that  is  regarded,  I  think,  as  suitable  for  a  man.  This  has  been 
known  to  be  the  case  in  Uganda.  Some  missionariee,  some  commercial  persons  in 
sympathy  with  the  missionaries,  have  done  much  to  introduce  the  growing  of  cotton, 
and  its  growth  has  gone  on  month  after  month  steadily  at  the  most  extraordinary 
pace ;  the  chief  and  the  tribes  and  the  villagers  have  embarked  upon  the  cultivation 
of  cotton  with  the  utmost  industry,  and  where  they  see  that  they  are  carrying  on 
cultivation  in  which  they  are  interested,  and  from  which  they  derive  a  profit,  they 
are  perfectly  able  to  carry  on  the  work  with  such  zeal  as  you  might  find  anywhere 
else.  I  do  not  know  if  cotton  has  been  introduced  in  that  part  about  which  we 
have  heard  to-night,  but  that  has  been  the  recent  experience  in  Uganda  with  the 
cultivation  of  cotton,  and  the  growing  of  rubber  trees  is  becoming  a  considerable 
industry.  Well,  I  am  sure  we  are  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Thomas  Lewis  for 
what  we  have  heard,  and  are  all  prepared  to  express  our  appreciation  of  his 
lecture. 

Mr.  Hbawood  ;  So  many  points  of  practical  importance  have  been  raised  by  Mr. 
Lewis’s  paper,  that  I  cannot  help  feeling  it  is  somewhat  to  be  regretted  that  the 
discussion  should  be  narrowed  down  to  what  is,  after  all,  a  single  point  of  interest 
out  of  many,  namely,  the  historical  point  on  which  I  have  been  asked  to  say  a  few 
words.  Mr.  Lewis  has  shown  us  a  most  interesting  inscription,  and  I  think  that  all 
students  of  early  voyages  will  feel  what  a  great  interest  attaches  to  its  discovery. 
We  must  all  have  been  struck  with  the  wonderful  state  of  preservation  of  the 
inscription,  which  has  made  its  interpretation  a  comparatively  easy  task.  That  it 
can  so  easily  be  read  is,  I  think,  due  first  of  all,  to  the  hardness  of  the  rock  in 
which  it  was  cut ;  in  the  second  place,  to  the  thoroughness  with  which  the  old 
Portuguese  workman  did  his  work ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  to  the  excellence  of  the 
photograph  which  Mr.  Lewis  has  put  before  us.  The  amount  that  we  know  from 
history  of  these  Portuguese  voyages  is  so  scanty,  that  the  information  that  we  have 
received  from  this  inscription  is  of  distinct  value.  Unfortunately,  no  date  is  given. 
We  know  that  there  were  two  voyages  of  Diogo  Cto — the  first  in  1482,  and  the 
second  in  1485 — and  various  considerations  seem  to  point  rather  to  the  second, 
in  which,  as  we  are  told  by  at  least  two  writers,  Cio  was  in  command  of  a 
fleet.  It  is  of  great  interest  to  have  recorded  the  names  of  CSo’s  companions  on 
this  voyage.  There  are  some  ten  names  that  can  be  read.  They  are  very  much 
contracted,  but  I  think  we  can  guess  at  them  very  closely,  and  at  least  three 
of  them  are  known  to  have  taken  part  in  the  Portuguese  African  voyages  of  the 
time — two  in  that  of  Bartholomew  Dias,  and  one  in  that  of  Vasco  da  Gama.  I 
caimot  help  wishing  that  Mr.  Ravenstein,  who  is  present  to-night,  had  been  called 
upon  to  speak  first  on  this  question,  for  I  am  but  a  humble  disciple  of  his  in  these 
matters,  and  he  is  far  more  competent  to  deal  with  them.*  One  thing,  I  think,  has 
been  brought  out  by  the  paper,  viz.  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  rush  into  the  very 
heart  of  the  continent  to  do  good  work,  and  this  might  supply  a  useful  hint 
to  those  in  search  of  a  field  for  work  in  the  future.  I  can  only  say,  in  conclurion, 
what  an  advantage  I  feel  it  to  be  to  listen  to  one  who,  like  Mr.  Lewis,  has  lived  the 
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best  years  of  a  lifetime  in  a  little-known  region,  and  can  speak  with  such  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  inner  life,  manners,  and  customs  of  the  inhabitants. 

Mr.  Kavenstein  :  We  have  listened  with  much  profit  to  Mr.  Lewis’s  paper,  for 
his  long  residence  in  the  country,  his  extended  travels,  and  his  knowledge  of  the 
native  language  enabled  him  to  secure  an  amount  of  information  on  the  geography 
of  the  country  and  the  character  of  ita  inhabitants  which  is  beyond  the  reach 
of  travellers  who  merely  rush  through  a  country.  There  is  one  question,  already 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Heawood,  which  interests  me  more  especially.  It  is  many  years 
since  I  took  up  the  study  of  the  Portuguese  discoveries,  and  about  ten  years 
ago,  when  Mr.  Lewis  was  here  before,  I  wrote  a  short  history  of  Congo,  which 
has  been  publbhed  by  the  Hakluyt  Society.  Since  that  time  I  have  been  bard 
at  work  upon  a  life  of  Martin  Behaim,  who  claims  to  have  commanded  a  ship 
in  one  of  C^’s  expeditions.  During  his  first  expedition  CSo  discovered  the  Congo, 
and  erected  a  padroo  at  its  mouth,  which  has  been  broken,  and  the  pieces  bearing 
the  inscriptions  carried  off  by  the  natives,  who  look  upon  these  fragments  as 
potent  fetishes.  An  indefatigable  traveller  like  Mr.  Lewis  might  yet  succeed  in 
recovering  these  fragments.  Fortunately,  CSo  set  up  a  second  padrilo  further  south, 
which  has  been  recovered  intact,  and  from  which  we  learn  that  his  first  voyage 
was  undertaken  in  1482 — that  is,  at  a  time  when  Behaim  was  still  at  Antwerp.  We 
may  surmise  that  one  FerrSo  Yaz,  a  pilot,  whose  name  is  given  U>  a  river  on  the 
coast  discovered  by  C3o,  was  a  member  of  it.  Our  knowledge  of  CSo’s  second 
expedition  is  rather  vague.  We  know,  however,  from  a  padrSo  at  Cape  Cross,  that 
it  took  place  in  1485.  The  rock  inscriptions  brought  home  by  Mr.  Lewis,  as  far  as  I 
can  judge  from  the  phot(^raph  thrown  upon  the  screen,  refer  to  this  second  expedi¬ 
tion.  The  Portuguese  coat-of-arms  is  that  adopted  in  1485,  a  short  time  before  CSo 
started  on  his  second  voyage.*  The  inscription  is  most  valuable,  for,  although  it 
contains  no  date,  it'gives  the  names  of  a  number  of  persons  associated  with  CSo  in  this 
voyage.  Among  these  names  are  those  of  three  pilots  and  two  masters  whom  we 
know  to  have  been  connected  with  other  expeditions  of  the  time,  and  five  names  of 
other  persons  ;  but  among  these  names  we  Iqpk  in  vain  for  that  of  Martino  de  Bo¬ 
hemia,  who  claims  to  have  been  the  captain  of  one  of  the  ships.  Of  course  I  have 
been  abused  for  doubting  Behaim’s  share  in  this  work,  and  I  only  wish  one  of  our 
pretentious  spiritualists  would  summon  him  amongst  us,  so  that  he  might  be  cross- 
examined.  I  nm  aware,  of  course,  that  the  discovery  of  this  inscription  is  of  no 
practical  importance,  however  interesting  it  may  be  to  myself  and  others  who  are 
interested  in  the  history  of  geography. 

The  President  :  I  will  now  propose  a  vote  of  thanks  to  tlie  lecturer  for  his 
pa|«r,  which  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  has  been  of  a  most  vivid  character.  I 
heartily  endorse  all  that  Mr.  Lewis  has  said  about  the  character  of  the  African,  the 
treatment  of  slavery,  and  the  possibility  of  getting  the  African  to  work. 


*  For  designs  of  the  two  coats-of-arms  see  Mr.  Rnvenstein’s  paper  on  “  The 
voyages  of  Piogo  CSo  and  Bartholomen  Dias,”  in  the  Oeogniphical  Journal  for 
December,  ItKK). 
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THE  STORY  OF  LONDON  MAPS.* 

By  LAURENCE  OOMME. 

The  nioet  delightful  of  all  London  maps  is  that  of  Van  den 
Wyngaerde,  the  original  drawing  of  which  is  in  the  Sutherland 
collection  in  the  Bodleian  library.  Its  actual  date  is  uncertain.  It 
shows  the  king’s  palaoe  at  Westminster  as  it  was  when  Henry  YIII. 
forsook  it  for  Whitehall ;  the  position  of  Bridewell  is  left  blank ;  the 
tower  of  Holy  Trinity,  Aldgate,  is  shown  standing ;  and  the  Cistercian 
Abbey  of  Eastminster  is  shown.  Now,  Bridewell  was  built  by  Henry 
VITI.  in  1522 ;  Holy  Trinity  was  given  by  the  king  to  Sir  Thomas 
Audley  in  1501,  and  at  some  time  between  this  year  and  the  year  of 
his  death,  1544,  the  Tower  was  pulled  down  by  him  ;  and  the  Abbey  at 
Eastminster  was  destroyed  in  1539.  These  dates  suggest  that  the 
drawing  was  made,  or  ])erhaps  begun,  tempore  Henry  VIII.,  and  not  in 
its  usual  attributed  date  of  1550. 


VAK  DEB  WYNOAEBDE’B  MAI',  FBOM  THE  KIBO'S  PALACE  TO  BT. [GILES. 

Among  interesting  features  of  the  view,  apart  from  the  beautiful 
representation  of  Ixmdon  Bridge,  is  the  view  of  Suffolk  House, 
Southwark,  a  contemporary  picture  of  a  Tudor  house.  It  was  built 
by  Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  and  some  of  its  dislodged  remains 
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were  uncovered  in  1905-6  by  the  London  County  Council  in  running 
a  road  through  the  churchyard  of  St.  George  the  Martyr. 

The  “  Braun  and  Hogenbufg  ”  map,  printed  in  the  Civitate$  Orbit 
Terrarum,  1572,  is  exceedingly  interesting.  The  arms  of  Elizabeth 
appear  upon  it,  the  costume  of  the  hgures  shown  in  the  interesting 
little  street  scene  in  the  foreground  is  early  Elizabethan,  and  the 
buildings  westward  of  Temple  Bar  can  be  dated  from  history  as  early 
Elizabethan.  For  instance,  Paget  Place;  this  was  known  as  Exeter 
House  before  the  Reformation;  as  Paget  Place  after  the  Reformation, 
from  William,  Lord  Paget,  whose  property  it  became ;  later  as  Leicester 
House,  when  Robert  Dudley  owned  it ;  later  still,  as  Essex  House, 
when  the  unfortunate  Robert  Devereux,  Earl  of  Essex,  lived  there.  St. 
Paul’s  is  shown  with  the  spire  which  was  destroyed  in  1561. 

This  map  is  to  be  dated,  therefore,  between  1568,  the  date  of  Eliza¬ 
beth’s  accession,  and  1561,  at  the  time  when  Essex  House  (Leicester 
House)  was  known  as  Paget  Place. 

The  famous  Agas  map  has  four  special  features 
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(1)  Bears  the  arms  of  James  I. 

(2)  The  arms  of  Queen  Elizabeth  appear  on  the  royal  barge  in  the 
river. 


(3)  Shows  the  amphitheatres  as  in  “  Braun  and  Hogenburg.” 

(4)  St.  Paul’s  appears  without  the  spire. 

Therefore  Mr.  Ordish  dates  this  map  a  little  later  than  “  Braun  and 


rian  of  Uondon  {fins  1560-1570)  by  Ralph 
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Ilogenberg” — between  1561,  when  the  spire  was  destroyed,  and  before 
the  Earl  of  Leicester  took  Paget  Place  as  his  residence. 

The  first  sheet  of  the  London  Topographical  Society’s  reproduction 
of  this  map  (showing  the  arms  of  James  I.,  which  must  have  been  en¬ 
graved  upon  the  plate  subsequently)  affords  an  interesting  view  of 
the  district  known  to  us  as  the  Seven  Dials.  We  identify  our  present 
Oxford  Street  in  “  The  Waye  to  Vibridge,”  and  we  feel  that  we  are  on 
the  road  towards  Hyde  Park  Comer  when  we  leave  the  village  of 
St.  Giles  and  its  church  (the  original  of  the  existing  one)  and  follow 
the  direction  given,  “The  Waye  to  Redinge.”  The  map  is  curiously 
illustrated  by  figures  of  pedestrians,  cattle,  and  women  drying 
clothes. 

Sheet  5  shows  ns  Charing  Cross,  Whitehall,  and  Westminster ;  St. 
James’s  Park  and  Lamheth  Palace  appear  on  the  further  right  and 
left  of  the  picture.  Einges  Streate  existed  until  the  other  day.  The 
name  “  Whitehall  ”  does  not  appear,  but  we  have  (as  in  “  Braun 
and  Hogenburg”)  “the  Courte.”  Parliament  Street  was  scarcely  a 
highway  at  that  time.  The  way  from  Charing  Cross  is  barred  except 
for  an  opening  that  could  scarcely  have  admitted  a  coach  of  any 
size,  and  the  way  is  guarded  at  either  end  of  the  palace  precinct 
by  great  gateways — the  Holbein  Gate  towards  Charing  Cross,  the 
King’s  Gate  towards  Westminster.  The  cockpit,  a  part  of  the  site 
of  which.  Lord  Welby  tells  us,  is  included  in  the  buildings  of  the 
present  Treasury,  stands  looking  over  the  park,  with  the  lake  and  a 
bridge,  in  correspondence  with  features  familiar  to  us  to-day.  You  will 
observe  the  swans  in  the  river,  which  were  of  European  celebrity  as  a 
feature  of  Elizabethan  London. 

Sheet  2  shows  the  continuation  of  the  road  from  Uxbridge,  which 
we  call  Oxford  Street  because  it  is  the  high-road  to  Oxford ;  it  enters 
the  map  on  the  left-hand  side  just  east  of  St.  Giles  in  the  Fields, 
continues  along  Holborn,  crosses  the  Fleet  river  by  Holbora  bridge, 
and  approaches  Newgate.  You  see  the  territory  of  Lincoln’s  Inn  is 
enclosed,  and  between  Chancery  Lane  and  Holbom  Bars  is  Southampton 
House,  the  residence  of  Shakespeare’s  patron,  the  Earl  of  Southampton. 
On  this  wall  here  in  Chancery  Lane,  Gerard  the  botanist  at  this  time 
found  growing  the  Whiteblowe  or  Whitelowe  grasse,  “  the  English 
Naile  woort,”  as  recorded  in  his  ‘Herball,’  1597.  “It  groweth  plenti¬ 
fully,”  he  says,  “  upon  the  backe  wall  in  Chaunoerie  Lane,  belonging 
to  the  Earle  of  Southampton,  in  the  suburbs  of  London.” 

The  line  of  the  road  to  Theobald’s — what  we  call  Theobald’s  road 
to-day,  formerly  the  King’s  way  —  intersects  the  sheet.  It  passes 
Clerkenwell,  and  on  the  right  we  see  the  buildings  of  the  Hospital 
or  Priory  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  southern  gateway,  which 
still  exists,  is  shown  in  St.  John  Street,  leading  from  Smithfield  as  it 
does  to-day.  Cow  Cross  Street  still  exists,  leading  from  the  Smithfield 
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market.  Shoe  Lane,  leading  towards  Fleet  Street,  is  identifiable  under 
the  spelling  “  Schow  Lane.” 

Sheet  6  shows  the  Strand,  Temple  Bar,  and  Fleet  Street ;  the  river, 
with  the  river-side  palaoeo  from  Durham  Place  (where  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  lived)  to  Bridewell,  once  a  royal  palace,  at  this  time  a 
hospital,  having  been  so  constituted  in  the  reign  of  Edward  YI.  On 
the  south  is  Paris  Garden,  one  of  the  pleasure  resorts  of  Elizabethan 
London,  and,  according  to  the  mai),al80  apparently  the  home  of  strange 
animals. 

Sheet  3  gives  the  line  of  Newgate  Street  and  the  Royal  Exchange 
district,  showing  two  conduits  besides  the  great  conduit  of  Cheapside, 
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with  the  large  jars  or  pitchers  standing  in  the  roadway.  The  area 
between  Moorgate  and  Ijothbury  is  an  open  space.  The  wall  is  very 
distinctly  drawn.  Outside  the  wall  in  “  More  Fyeld  ”  are  more  clothes 
drying,  and  a  little  to  the  north  archers  may  be  seen  practising. 

Sheet  7  comprises  the  St.  Paul’s  area,  showing  on  the  south  side  the 
church  of  St.  Saviour’s. 

The  next  map  is  that  of  Norden  in  1593,  representing  London,  as 
apart  from  Westminster.  Gray’s  Inn  Lane  leads  through  the  country 
to  Hampstead.  The  village  of  Islington  is  isolated.  The  river  of  Wells, 
the  source  of  the  Fleet  river,  is  delineated.  The  old  spital,  where  the 
Easter  spital  sermons  were  preached  from  the  pulpit  cross,  is  marked. 
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The  church  of  St.  Botolph’e,  opposite  Aldgate,  is  shown.  The  two 
Smithhelds,  east  and  west,  are  shown.  The  city  walls  are  remarkably 
well  defined.  On  the  south  side  are  Lambeth  Marsh,  Paris  Garden,  and 
on  the  Bank  side  the  bear-house  and  the  playhouse. 

Norden’s  map  of  Westminster,  separately  printed,  is  also  very 
interesting. 

A  very  interesting  view  of  old  London  Bridge  is  contained  in  the 
Pepysian  library  at  Cambridge,  and  has  been  reprinted  by  Dr.  Fumivall. 
In  the  group  of  buildings  are  St.  Thomas’s  chapel  on  the  left.  Nonsuch 
house  on  the  right ;  the  commills  further  on  the  right,  and  the  water¬ 
raising  apparatus  on  the  left. 

A  yaluable  view  of  London  by  Hondius  in  1610  is  given  in  Speed’s 
‘  Theatre  of  Great  Britain.’ 

Yisscher’s  view  of  London  in  1616,  a  copy  of  the  original  edition  of 
which  is  in  the  King’s  Library,  British  Museum,  has  been  reproduced 
by  the  London  Topographical  Society.  Sheet  1  shows  ns  Whitehall; 
Sheet  2  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  the  Bear  Garden,  and  Globe,  after  it  was 
rebuilt ;  Sheet  3  the  Bridge ;  and  Sheet  4  the  Tower  and  St.  Olafe. 

The  Faithome  and  Newoourt  map  of  1658  brings  us  to  the  end  of 
the  Commonwealth  period.  Sheet  1  of  the  London  Toi)ograpbioal 
Society’s  reproduction  has  an  excellent  engraving  of  Westminster 
Abbey  and  St.  Giles;  Sheet  5  shows  Westminster  and  St.  James’s 
Palace  and  the  river  bend  (Cockpit  shown  by  itself,  in  shape  like  the 
other  playhouses  on  the  bankside) ;  Sheet  2  shows  the  centre  of  the 
town  with  St.  Paul’s ;  Sheet  4  the  river,  the  bridge,  and  Southwark ; 
Sheet  3  shows  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  town,  including  the  Tower, 
and,  as  an  inset,  a  picture  of  St.  Paul’s,  to  correspond  with  that  of 
Westminster  Abbey  as  in  the  first  sheet;  Sheet  6  shows  the  river 
towards  the  foot  of  the  Thames,  with  the  shipping.  One  most  in¬ 
teresting  relic  of  the  time,  depicted  by  Faithome’s  map,  when  the 
now  densely  populated  district  near  Soho  was  in  a  quite  rural  condition, 
is  still  in  existence.  In  Archer  Street,  facing  the  rear  of  the  Lyric 
Theatre,  stands  a  farmhouse  (now  occupied  by  a  firm  of  upholsterers 
and  art-fringe  makers).  This  is  said  to  be  the  farmhouse  of  Windmill 
Fields.  These  fields,  like  the  present  Great  Windmill  Street,  derived 
their  name  from  the  windmill  which  is  shown  in  Faithome’s  map  of 
London  in  1658,  and  which  probably  stood  near  the  junction  of  Great 
Windmill  Street  and  Little  Pnlteney  Street.  The  fields  are  ■  alluded 
to  in  a  printed  proclamation  quoted  in  Wheatley  and  Cunningham’s 
‘London  Past  and  Present’  (voL  3,  pp.  526,  527)  of  April  7,  1871: 
“The  fields,  commonly  called  the  Windmill  Fields,  Dog  Fields,  and 
the  fields  adjoining  to  So  Hoe.” 

Porter’s  map  of  Loudon  (1660-1665)  is  the  latest  map  before  the 
Great  Fire  in  1666. 

I  now  p-iss  from  the  general  maps  by  referring  to  the  collection 
VI.— Jose,  1808  ]  2  u 
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the  originals  of  which,  by  the  kindness  of  the  London  Connty  Council, 
I  am  able  to  exhibit  to-night.  They  proceed  in  more  or  less  regularity 
until  they  become  annual  from  1800.  Many  of  these  maps  are  of  great 
beauty  as  specimens  of  the  cartographer’s  art,  and  all  of  them  reveal 
features  of  more  than  ordinary  interest  to  Londoners. 
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Apart  from  the  general  maps  are  a  whole  series  of  special  maps. 
Many  of  these  are  in  the  possession  of  the  local  authorities  of  London, 
and  are  of  great  value,  though  they  are  not  always  valued  by  their 
owners,  even  though  they  are  owners  as  trustees  of  the  public. 
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The  m*p  of  Southwark  in  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  records,  and 
dated  1542,  b,  not  only  from  its  early  date,  but  from  the  details  it 
contains,  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  special  maps.  It  has 
been  reproduced  in  Bendle’s  ‘  Old  Southwark.’  This  plan  was  probably 
made  about  the  year  1542.  It  b  quite  out  of  scale,  but  affords,  neverthe¬ 
less,  a  good-enough  indication  of  the  true  position  of  the  buildings  and 
objects  it  shows,  while  its  rude  representation  of  them  in  picture  form 
gives  it  a  peculiar  interest.  It  covers  the  area  from  Winchester  Yard 
on  the  west  to  Bermondsey  Street  on  the  east,  and  from  the  Thames  on 
the  north  to  Long  Lane  on  the  south.  The  greater  portion  of  the  map 
is  devoted  to  the  representation  of  the  main  thoronghfare  through 
Southwark.  Here,  occupying  prominent  positions  in  the  centre  of 
the  road,  are  shown  the  pillory,  the  well,  and  the  bnll-ring.  On  the 
east  side  of  the  way  are  the  numerous  inns  for  which  Southwark  was 
famous  (the  White  Hart,  the  George,  the  Tabard,  and  others),  the 
Gate  of  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital,  the  Marshalsea,  the  King’s  Bench  prison, 
and  St.  George’s  Church.  On  the  west  side  the  most  prominent  objects 
are  St.  Saviour’s  Church  and  the  manorhouse,  while  a  few  inns 
and  private  houses,  the  court-house,  and  the  market-pbce,  are  also 
represented.  Along  the  course  of  what  is  now  Tooley  Street  may  be 
seen  another  pillory,  together  with  a  cage;  and  at  the  top  of  Ber¬ 
mondsey  Street  b  Bermondsey  Cross. 

There  exbts  a  plan  of  Deptford,  drawn  in  1623,  and  containing 
memoranda  by  John  Evelyn. 

Another  good  example  of  local  maps  is  the  map  of  the  manor  of  Old 
Parb  Garden,  in  1627.  The  map  shows  Copt  Hall,  the  Manner  House 
(afterwards  Holland’s  Leaguer),  and  an  “  Olde  Playe  House.”  The 
names  of  the  tenants  are  given.  Most  of  the  houses  are  along  Bankside. 
Paris  Garden  Stairs,  Holy  Ghost  Stairs,  and  Stairs  near  the  Barge  House 
are  shown.  A  portion  of  Winchester  Parke  is  on  the  east,  and  The 
Princes  Meddowes  are  on  the  west. 

Hollar  published  a  beautiful  map  of  the  western  part  of  London,  and 
only  one  copy,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  b  known.  It  was  drawn 
before  the  Great  Fire.  It  is  not  a  view,  but  a  map  with  buildings  de¬ 
lineated  in  bometrical  projection.  The  dbl  in  the  centre  of  Covent 
Garden  piazza  b  shown,  and  this  was  set  up  about  1668  or  1669.  St. 
Giles  Fields  are  unoccupied  with  buildings.  A  curious  pyramidal 
tower,  marked  “  Ye  Waterhouse,”  just  to  the  eastward  of  the  landing 
stage  known  as  Strand  Bridge,  and  in  front  of  Arundel  House,  is 
shown,  and  this  b  one  of  the  works  set  up  during  the  Protectorate 
for  pumping  the  river  water  for  public  service.  It  was  patented  in 
1655,  and  in  all  probability  taken  down  in  1665,  the  year  after  an  order 
.was  issued  for  its  destruction  by  the  king. 

The  London  County  Council  possesses  many  beautiful  maps  and 
plans  as  originally  drawn  for  its  various  predecessors,  from  whom  it 
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inherited  manuscripts  and  documents  of  suri)assing  interest.  One  of 
these  is  a  finely  executed  plan  of  the  Grosvenor  estate  in  1723,  show¬ 
ing  its  area  to  be  nearly  co-extensiye  with  the  then  newly  formed 


parish  of  St.  George,  Hanover  Square.  There  are  ]>lans  of  other  great 
London  estates — of  the  parish  of  Paddington  (1824),  of  St.  Marylebone, 
Paddington,  and  St.  Pancras,  showing  the  estates  within  that  area ;  of 
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the  old  Hippodrome  and  neighbourhood,  showing  Notten  Bam  farm, 
and  Portobello  farm;  of  the  Great  Western  and  North-Western 
railways  in  the  London  district,  with  Broners  and  Robert  Stephenson’s 
signatures;  and  of  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament,  signed  by  (Sir) 
Charles  Barry. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting,  however,  is  a  survey  of  the  river  Fleet 
made  in  1817,  showing  the  condition  of  the  whole  line  of  the  stream  from 
Hampstead  to  Holbora,  and  leading  us  back  to  a  London  of  green  fields 
and  hedges,  five-barred  gates  and  trees,  with  an  occasional  cottage  on  the 
banks  of  the  stream.  From  this  beautifnl  plan  I  have  selected  four  views. 
The  first  of  these  shows  the  Fleet  river  just  after  leaving  Pond  Street, 
Hampstead,  the  seoond  at  St  Chad’s  well,  the  third  at  Bagnigge  Wells, 
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and  the  fourth  at  Saffron  Hill,  where  for  the  first  time  we  get  the 
presence  of  bricks  and  mortar. 

The  ancient  streams  of  London  have  been  gradually  converted  into 
sewers,  and  plans  of  them  are  still  extant.  Thus  the  King’s  Scholars’ 
Pond  sewer  was  so  called  because  it  emptied  itself  into  the  Thames  at 
the  King’s  Scholars’  Pond  (near  the  present  Yauxhall  Bridge), on  “the 
great  level  extending  from  the  Horse  Ferry  to  Chelsey  Mead.”  Inci¬ 
dentally  it  may  be  mentioned  that  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  the 
name  of  the  sewer  was  dutifully  changed  to  Queen’s  Scholars’  Pond 
sewer.  Anciently  it  was  known  as  the  Tyburn  brook,  and  later  as  the 
Aye  brook,  and  flowed  down  the  hill  from  Marylebone  Fields,  passing 
near  the  old  village  of  Tybum  and  across  the  Acton  or  Tyburn  road 
(Oxford  Street),  and  the  present  Brook  Street,  through  Mayfair  to  the 
Stone  Bridge,  situated  at  the  “dip”  in  modern  PiccadiUy.  Passing 
under  the  bridge  and  the  high-road  to  Kensington,  it  entered  what  is 
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now  known  as  the  Green  Park.  This  was  formerly  St.  James’s  Fields, 
until  Charles  II.  enclosed  them,  and  added  the  land  thus  enclosed  to  St. 
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James's  Park,  by  which  name  the  whole  was  known  until  a  compara¬ 
tively  recent  period.  Large  ponds  were  formed  in  the  course  of  the 
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sewer  in  this  jtart  of  the  park.  At  the  bottom  of  the  hill  the  streamlet 
passed  through  the  gardens  of  Goring  or  Arlington  House,  where 
Buckingham  Palace  now  stands,  and  along  by  the  “  coach  road  to 
Chelsea’* — the  present  Buckingham  Palaoe  Road — and  what  is  now 
Yauxhall  Bridge  Boad  to  the  river.  At  different  periods  the  stream 
was  altered  in  various  parts  of  its  course,  and  gradually  covered  in  and 
converted  into  an  underground  sewer. 

There  were  other  small  tributaries  of  the  Thames  which  became  in 
course  of  time  underground  sewers.  One  was  the  Bayswater  brook,  or 
West  Bourne,  which  became  the  important  Rauelagh  sewer,  and  part  of 
which  was  utilized  to  form  the  Serpentine.  A  glance  at  the  map  of  the 
original  winding  course  of  this  stream  will  easily  explain  the  origin  of 
the  name  “  Serpentine.”  Further  west  was  the  Counter’s  Creek,  with  its 
tributary  the  Stinking  Ditch. 

I  think  I  have  now  shown  how  valuable  these  maps  and  plans  are 
for  London  history.  I  first  of  all  introduced  you  to  maps  drawn 
from  archteological  and  historical  remains ;  then  to  very  ancient 
historical  remains  still  surviving  on  the  later  maps;  and,  finally  to 
maps  for  the  information  they  give  of  topographical  features  con¬ 
temporary  with  their  own  dates.  Before  closing  my  paper,  I  wish 
to  say  one  word  as  to  the  material  which  exists  for  filling  up  of  gaps  in 
the  maps,  or  for  extending  the  information  they  contain  in  many 
important  particulars. 

Thus,  among  the  earliest  documents  belonging  to  the  London  County 
Council  are  the  minutes  of  the  Surrey  Commission  of  Sewers,  which 
commence  in  January,  1557-8.  The  next  oldest  collection  of  minutes  is 
that  of  the  Greenwich  Commission,  whose  minutes  range  from  1625  to 
1847 ;  then  the  Poplar  Commission,  from  1629  to  1847  ;  then  the  West¬ 
minster  Commisson,  from  1659  to  1847 ;  then  the  Tower  Hamlets 
Commission,  from  1702  to  1847;  then  the  Holbom  and  Finsbury  Com¬ 
mission,  from  1716  to  1847  ;  then  the  St.  Katherine’s  Commission,  from 
1782  to  1841  ;  and,  lastly,  the  Metropolitan  Commission,  from  1847  to 
the  formation  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  in  1855. 

The  value,  as  material  for  London  history,  of  entries  in  these 
minute-books,  may  be  realized  from  even  a  cursory  perusal  of  some  of 
the  volumes.  Witness  the  entry  in  the  first  volume  of  the  minute- 
books  of  the  Surrey  and  Kent  Commission,  1557—1606  (left-hand  page  of 
folio  154) — 

"  1588.  Henchley — Item,  we  present  Phillip  Henchley  to  pull  upp  all  the  pylles 
that  stand  in  ye  common  sewer  against  the  play-house  to  ye  stopping  of  the  water 
course,  the  which  to  be  done  by  midiomer  next  uppon  paine  of  x'  yf  it  be  undone* 
X*  (done).** 

There  is  little  doubt  that  “  Philip  Henchley  ”  is  Philip  Henslow,  who 
in  1584  or  1585  purchased  the  land  close  by  the  southern  end  of 
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Westminster  and  the  parks  is  annoyed  by  the  filth  of  the  common  sewer, 
which  is  occasioned  by  the  settlement  of  the  soil  of  high  waters  and  stopped  . . . 
the  filth  of  sundry  drains  running  into  it,  with  several  houses  of  office  upon  it. 

“  For  prevention  of  which  it  is  proposed — That  the  pond  reaching  up  to  Sir 
Robert  Pyes  be  made  a  receptacle  of  water  at  high  tides,  to  be  kept  in  till  a  low  ebb 
by  flood  gates  at  the  mill  and  a  sluice  at  Sir  Robert  Pyes,  which  is  to  be  drawn  to 
let  forth  a  source  of  water  so  oft  as  needs  require  to  scower  the  sewer ;  that  the 
sewer  be  made  perfect  from  Sir  Robert  Pyes  to  Tuttle-street,  by  St.  James’s-parke 
wall,  and  cross  King-street  by  the  bowling  ground  at  Whitehall,  and  so  into  the 
river  of  Thames.” 


The  early  topography  of  Westminster  can  be  made  out  fairly  well 
by  such  entries  as  these,  especially  when  they  are  all  before  the  student 
ready  to  be  transferred  to  a  map. 

Again,  in  1692,  leave  was  given  by  the  Westminster  Commissioners 
to  Elizabeth  Campion,  widow  of  Richard  Campion,  to  continue  a  sewer 
formerly  belonging  to  Coventry  House  (where  Coventry  Street  now 
stands)  for  the  drainage  of  thirty-four  houses  built  by  her  late  husband. 
A  year  later  Richard  Rider  petitioned  for  leave  to  make  sewers  for  his 
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modern  Southwark  Bridge,  on  which  stood  the  “Little  Rose”  play¬ 
house,  and  who  rebuilt  the  theatre  in  1586  or  1587. 

In  the  minutes  of  the  Westminster  Commission  for  1662  to  1666, 
p.  184,  occurs  the  passage — 

“  Proposals  for  taking  away  the  annoyances  occasioned  by  the  common  sewer  at 
Westminster. 

“  Westminster  lies  upon  a  great  flat,  and  the  highest  part  of  the  soil  is  next  the 
bridge,  upon  Mill  Bank.  Tlie  highest  spring  tides  flow  six  or  seven  feet  higher  than 
the  low-water  mark. 
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new  houses  in  Cranbourn  Street.  In  1705  the  Duke  of  Bedford  was 
allowed  to  lay  the  drainage  for  the  houses  to  be  built  “  on  the  soite  of 
his  late  mansion-house,”  and  similar  leave  was  granted  to  the  Duke  of 
Argyll  in  1735  for  the  drainage  of  the  new  buildings  on  the  ground 
of  his  mansion-house  in  King  Street.  The  petition  is  also  recorded  of 
John  James,  a  builder,  for  sewers  to  drain  new  houses  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Golden  Square,  probably  the  still-existing  John  Street  and 
James  Street.  The  Earl  of  Oxford  in  1726  laid  sewers  for  his  new 
buildings  in  Marylebone  Fields  without  leave  of  the  Commissioners, 
and  was  promptly  summoned.  The  jury  appointed  to  inquire  into 
matters  of  drainage  reported  (1678)  that  one  Richard  Frith  had  erected 
257  houses  in  Soho  Fields,  and  had  laid  out  ground  for  300  more, 
and  that  consequently  the  old  sewer  leading  from  the  fields  was 
liable  to  be  flooded.  *'  We  questioned  the  said  Frith  whether  he  had 
authority  to  bring  his  water  into  the  antient  sewer,  and  he  could 
give  no  account  thereof.”  After  due  consultation  Mr.  Frith  agreed 
to  continue  a  sufficient  “  shore  ”  from  his  own  buildings  at  Soho 
down  to  the  “White  Horse  Inne,”  and  if  necessary  to  contribute  to  the 
widening  of  the  sewer  in  St.  Martin’s  Lane  near  the  “  Ladie  Seymour’s 
house.” 

The  pages  of  these  minute-books  bear  frequent  references  to  places 
which  find  little  or  no  remembrance  in  the  modem  street  nomenclature 
of  London.  The  Cook  and  Pye  Fields,  alias  Marsh  Land,  were  adjacent 
to  the  Cook  and  Pye  brew-house,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Qiles-in-the-Fields. 
Mill  Field  or  Eirkham  Close  is  difficult  to  locate,  but  was  probably 
west  of  the  present  Regent  Street,  perhaps  on  the  site  of  Mill  Street. 
The  Pest  field,  where  victims  of  the  Great  Plague  were  buried,  was  to 
the  east  of  Carnaby  Street.  It  was  built  upon  in  1726.  Some  of  the 
places  mentioned  are  remembered  only  in  the  names  of  streets.  Oliver’s 
Mount  Fields,  mentioned  in  a  description  of  the  extent  of  Sir  Richard 
Grosvenor’s  land,  represents  the  site  of  one  of  Cromwell’s  abortive 
military  forts,  and  are  remembered  by  Mount  Street.  A  reference  to 
Newport  Dead  Wall  recalls  the  site  of  Newport  House,  on  which  are 
Newport  Street  and  Market  Stand.  Albemarle  Ground  was  the  site  of 
Albemarle  Street. 

A  series  of  presentments  of  the  jury  for  work  required  about  the 
sewers  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Westminster  Commission  of 
Sewers  dates  from  1668  to  1848;  Holbom  and  Finsbury  from  1683  to 
1684;  Surrey  and  Kent  from  1746  to  1793  ;  and  St.  Katherine  from 
1754  to  1821 ;  and  give  important  detaib  in  the  topography  of  London, 
introducing  us  to  the  early  ooiidition  of  streets  now  in  existence  and 
to  streets  that  have  long  since  been  destroyed.  Each  entry  contains, 
besides  the  names  of  owners  of  property,  the  businesses  carried  on, 
important  descriptions  of  streets,  alleys,  and  roads.  As  examples  of 
the  entries,  the  following  extracts  are  given  from  the  presentments  and 
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amercements  of  the  eastern  juiy  of  the  Surrey  and  Rent  Commis¬ 
sion  : — 

“  1.  27fA  May,  1746 — We  find  that  in  the  river  of  Thames  opposite  to  and  near 
Pepper  Alley  Stairs  in  the  parishes  of  St  Olave  and  St  Saviour  in  Southwark  .  .  . 
at  a  small  distance  from  the  banks  of  the  said  river  there  is  a  very  great  hole  .  .  . 
and  we  find  that  the  Mayor  and  Commonalty  and  Citizens  of  the  City  of  London 
ought  to  fill  up  the  said  hole ;  we  therefore  present  the  Mayor  ...  to  make  good 
the  basement  of  the  Thames  bank  .  .  .  to  be  .  .  .  done  by  10th  June  next  or 
forfeit  .  .  .  £500. 

“3.  6<A  October,  1767 — We  present  Taylor  Ayres,  of  the  parish  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalen,  Bermondsey  ...  to  cast,  cleanse,  scower,  and  open  to  its  antient  wydth 
and  depth  the  common  sewer  which  runs  across  his  rope- walk,  near  Cherry  Garden- 
street  .  .  .  and  the  soil  to  carry  away  in  order  to  give  the  water  its  free  and  usual 
current  .  .  .  to  be  .  .  .  done  by  2nd  January  next,  or  forfeit  .  .  .  10s. 

“  4.  26tft  AprU,  1759 — We  present  .  .  .  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  to  repair  about 
8  rods  of  wharfing  next  the  common  sewer  near  Mill  Pond  Bridge  at  the  bottom 
of  West-lane  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  Bermondsey  ...  in  order  to 
prevent  any  rubbish  or  soil  from  falling  into  the  said  common  sewer,  and  annoying 
and  obstructing  the  current  of  the  water  .  .  .  to  be  .  .  .  done  by  24th  June  next, 
or  forfeit  for  every  rod  then  undone  ...  3s.  4<f.” 

An  equally  important  series  of  documents  are  the  rate-books.  The 
rate-books  of  the  Westminster  Commission  range  from  1695  to  1848; 
the  Tower  Hamlets  Commission  from  1703  to  1847 ;  the  Surrey  and 
Kent  Commission  from  1723  to  1848;  the  Greenwich  Commission  from 
1775  to  1808;  the  Holbom  and  Finsbury  Commission  from  1779  to 
1848 ;  and  the  Poplar  Commission  from  1825  to  1845. 

The  name  of  the  occupier  and  the  rateable  value  of.  the  premises  in 
each  street  are  set  out  in  addition  to  the  rate  levied,  and  the  value  of 
such  material  as  this  for  the  history  of  London  is,  of  course,  very  great. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  select  extracts  from  the  rate-books ;  but  if  the 
streets  where  practically  little  or  no  alteration  in  structure  has  taken 
place  could  have  the  valuations  at  quinquennial  periods  printed  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  valuation  of  St.  James’s  Square  has  been  printed  in 
Mr.  Dasent’s  history  of  that  place,  I  think  the  results  would  prove 
acceptable  to  many  people.  In  addition  to  this,  the  residences  of 
celebrated  persons  can  be  noted  and  the  chief  centres  of  residential  or 
industrial  occupation  traced  out. 

The  nomenclature  of  many  of  the  streets  outside  the  city  can  be 
restored  from  these  books.  Shalligonaked  Street  appears  in  the  Wapping 
rate  in  the  year  1748  ;  the  Land  of  Promise,  still  the  name  of  a  Shore¬ 
ditch  slum,  was  once  the  name  of  a  field  on  the  site.  Southwark  was 
remarkable  for  its  oddities  in  the  matter  of  street  names.  It  contained 
Dirty  Lane,  Foul  Lane,  and  Harrow  Dunghill.  Bandy  Leg  Walk  was 
near  the  site  of  the  present  Great  Guildford  Street.  Sol’s  Hole  was  a 
slum  near  Holyfield  Street.  Loving  Edward’s  Lane  led  from  Camber- 
•  well  to  Deptford,  and  appears  in  very  recent  maps.  The  west  end  of 
Loudon  had  its  strange  street  names,  some  of  them  well  known  by 
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their  mention  in  old  literature.  Defoe  mentions  Knave’s  Acre  (now 
Little  Pulteney  Street),  which  appears  in  the  rate-books  for  many  years, 
and  is  shown  in  Rooqne’s  map  in  1746.  In  the  parish  of  St.  Margaret’s, 
Westminster,  were  Cabbage  Lane,  Powder  Beef  Court,  Thieving  Lane, 
Adam-a-Digging  Yard,  Codpiece  Court,  Hell  (in  the  precincts  of  the 
former  royal  palace),  and  Petty  France.  Some  of  these  are  still  in 
existence. 

Some  curious  cases  of  oormptions  in  the  names  of  streets  may 
be  noticed.  Thus,  St  Ermin’s  Hill,  in  Westminster,  is  a  typical 
instance  of  the  way  in  which  the  name  of  a  street  is  altered  in  process 
of  time.  Its  present  name  was  doubtless  the  original  one,  but  in  the 
rate-books  for  the  district  it  appears  variously  as  Torman’s  Hill  (1704), 
Dormor’s  Hill  (1714),  Dorman’s  Hill,  and  Torment  Hill.  The  latter  is 
the  spelling  in  Rocque’s  map  of  1746.  Horwood’s  plan  of  London, 
published  at  the  end  of  the  century,  reverts  to  the  old  correct  name 
which  is  now  always  used  on  modern  maps. 

The  courts  and  alleys  forming  the  rookeries  which  have  been  swept 
away  for  successive  improvements  are  all  included  in  the  various 
assessments  here  recorded.  Some  were  pulled  down  at  the  formation  of 
Regent  Street,  others  to  make  room  for  Trafalgar  Square,  Victoria 
Street,  Whitehall,  the  Strand  improvements,  and  the  new  Law  Courts. 
The  names  of  many  of  them  are  interesting  in  showing  their  connection 
with  the  old  aristocratic  houses  near  which,  or  on  the  site  of  which, 
they  were  built.  From  the  lists  of  inhabitants  of  streets  at  successive 
dates  the  spread  of  the  town  may  be  traced.  At  the  Restoration  the 
leaders  of  fashion  congregated  round  Soho  Square,  or  King  Square  as  it 
was  then  called.  When  the  St.  Alban’s  estate  was  built  on  a  few  years 
later,  many  of  the  nobility  migrated  to  St.  James’s  Square  and  the 
neighbourhood.  Early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  Hanover  Square, 
George  Street,  Conduit  Street.,  etc.,  were  built,  and  by  1723  many  of 
the  nobility  had  taken  the  new  houses.  Later  on,  Grosvenor  Square 
and  the  adjacent  streets  became  the  scene  of  a  fresh  migration.  Among 
the  inhabitants  of  these  quarters  are  many  famous  in  history  and  litera¬ 
ture.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  rated  in  Little  Jermyn  Street  at  £80  a 
year  in  1706.  Dr.  John  Blow  was  assessed  at  £36  for  his  house  in  the 
sanctuary,  Westminster,  in  1703;  Dr.  Cypriannius  for  house  in  Wells 
Street  at  £16  (1710).  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  lived  in  Great  Queen  Street 
in  1708  ;  Mrs.  Oldfield  in  Southampton  Street  in  1713  ;  and  Grinling 
Gibbons  on  the  east  side  of  Bow  Street  in  1718.  The  assessment  for 
Yilliers  Street  in  1725  contains  the  names  of  Philip  Arbnthnot  and  Sir 
Richard  Steel;  that  of  Charles  Street,  Covent  Garden,  shows  Colley 
Cibber  to  have  lived  on  the  west  side  in  a  house  rated  at  £65  (1731 ). 
Later  books  show  the  names  of  Jacob  Tonson,  the  bookseller  in  the 
Strand,  assessed  at  £60 ;  William  Hogarth,  in  Leicester  Fields  (£45) ; 
Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  Michael  Rysbrach,  and  many  others.  On 
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the  south  side  of  Brook  Street,  in  1739,  lived  George  Frederick  Handel, 
rated  at  £20.  His  fame  was  apparently  not  then  universal,  for  in  1735 
he  is  entered  as  Frederick  Handwell,  Esq. 

The  maps  of  London  may  also  be  illustrated  from  one  other  important 
source,  and  that  is  the  imprints  of  early  printed  books.  An  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  catalogue  of  early  printed  books  in  the  British  Museum,  or 
of  Mr.  Hazlitt’s  ‘  Collections  and  Notes,*  supply  innumerable  references 
to  the  dwelling-places  of  printers  at  different  dates,  and  to  get  these 
collated  and  properly  located  would  restore  a  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
century  London  of  surpassing  interest.  The  work  would  be  tedious 
and  long,  but  I  think  the  results  would  be  worth  the  labour  involved. 
'I’hus,  taking  the  first  twenty  pages  of  Hazlitt’s  ‘  Collections  and  Notes,’ 
we  have  the  following  names  and  centres  of  the  bookselling  business : — 


! 

e. 
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8. 

9. 

1  10. 
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Britain. 
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■ 
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.,  16 
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18 

J.  Audley 

1635 
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1 
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! 
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1 
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22. 
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23. 
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24. 

Moorflelda. 
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..  10 

10 

10 
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1 

! 
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! 
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Each  of  these  names  represents  a  quaint  description  of  the  house: 
“  Imprinted  at  London  in  Fletestrete  nere  to  S.  Dunstons  Church  by 
Thomas  Marshe ;  ”  **  Imprinted  at  London  by  John  Charlewood  dwelling 
in  Barbican  at  the  signe  of  the  Halfe  Eagle  and  the  Key ;  ”  and  so  on. 

The  same  sort  of  evidence  oan  be  collected  from  old  London  direc¬ 
tories,  many  of  which  are  of  the  greatest  interest.  The  earliest  are 
little  more  than  mere  lists  of  merchants.  That  for  1677,  in  fact, 
simply  professes  to  be  “  A  collection  of  the  names  of  the  merchants 
living  in  and  about  the  City  of  London;  very  usefull  and  necessary. 
Carefully  collected  for  the  benefit  of  all  dealers  that  shall  have  occa¬ 
sion  with  any  of  them ;  directing  them  at  the  first  sight  of  their 
name,  to  the  place  of  their  abode.”  No  numbers  are  given.  The 
entries  take  the  form  of  “  Mr.  Ludlow,  Bow  Lane,”  or  “  Mr.  Brabant  in 
St.  Swithin’s  Lane  at  a  Packer's,”  “Thomas  White  at  the  Blew  Anchor 
in  Lombard  Street.”  The  first  directory  containing  the  numbers  of 
houses  is  the  ‘London  Directory’  for  1778,  and  Kent’s  directory  for 
1799  specifically  states  that  it  contains  the  “  names  and  places  of  abode 
of  the  Directors  of  companies,  persons  in  public  business,  merchants,  and 
other  traders  .  .  with  the  numbers  as  they  are  affixed  to  their 

houses,  agreeable  to  the  late  Acts  of  Parliament.”  Johnstone’s 
Commercial  Guide  and  Street  Directory  for  1817  gives  a  clarification 
of  trades,  etc. 

There  is  one  last  aspect  of  London  maps  which  will  interest  all  Lon¬ 
doners.  This  is  the  collection  of  the  information  which  shows  the 
gradual  growth  of  London.  The  earliest  map  of  this  kind  known  to 
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me  is  one  whioh  was  published  bv  the  Boyal  Commission  on  water 
supply  in  1869.  This  map  shows  extensions  from  1560  to  1745,  thence 
to  1818,  thence  to  1834,  thence  to  1867,  and  some  few  suburban 
extensions. 

A  better  view  of  the  growth  of  London,  however,  is  to  be  obtained 
from  the  various  Estate  Acts,  which  were  passed  to  enable  entailed  estates 
to  be  let  for  a  term  of  years  on  lease.  A  few  months  before  his  all  too 
early  death,  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Harrison,  m.p.,  drew  up  a  map  from 
the  great  collection  of  private  Estate  Acts  which  he  had  acquired,  and 
he  gave  this  to  me.  It  shows  eight  different  extensions — from  the  city 
walls  to  1658,  from  1658  to  1668,  thence  to  1745,  thenoe  to  1799,  thence 
to  1832,  then  the  1832  extension,  next  from  1832  to  1852,  and  finally 
from  1862  to  1887.  Thus  is  shown  the  ever-widening  area  creeping 
along  the  highways,  and  gradually  filling  in  nntil  at  last  the  monster 
city,  as  it  is  called,  has  become  one  vast  extent  of  bricks  and  mortar 
with  little,  if  any,  architectural  purpose  or  design,  with  unlovely 
houses  in  unlovely  streets — a  city  spoiled  of  its  natural  beauty  and 
delight  by  the  unthinking  hands  of  the  modem  Englishman. 

The  first  extension  is  along  the  river-bank  to  Westminster  on  the 
north  and  Southwark  on  the  south,  showing  the  river  to  have  been  the 
principal  highway  of  the  city.  The  next  extension,  just  after  the  Fire, 
is  north  of  the  city  area  towards  Old  Street.  Three-quarters  of  a  century 
later  (1745)  we  get  a  great  extension  all  round  up  to  Hyde  Park  on  the 
west,  just  north  of  Oxford  Street,  Theobald's  Road,  and  Old  Street  on 
the  north,  to  Whitechapel  and  Limehonse  on  the  east.  Another  fifty 
years  (1799)  we  have  a  further  fringe  of  narrow  dimensions  penetrating 
to  KnightsbriHge  on  the  west,  creeping  up  Edgwsre  Road,  taking  in  the 
southern  part  of  Marylebone,  extending  to  Camden  Town,  adding  to  the 
1745  extension  in  the  east  a  narrow  belt  all  round,  and  finally  showing  the 
first  great  extension  in  north  Lambeth  along  the  banks  of  the  river.  In 
1832  the  Regent’s  Park  district  on  the  north,  a  large  district  of  Lambeth 
on  the  south,  and  a  further  extension  of  Bermondsey  and  Southwark 
are  the  principal  features.  Islington,  St.  Pancras,  Shoreditch,  Bethnal 
Green,  and  Mile  End  also  filled  up  at  this  date,  together  with  a  little 
bit  of  Greenwich.  In  1862  the  great  era  of  building  set  in,  and  all 
round  the  boundary  of  the  1832  limits  we  have  great  extensions.  The 
next  stage  is  1887,  which  again  shows  an  extension  of  the  building  * 
area  all  round  the  map ;  and  now  twenty  years  later  we  have  scarcely 
any  boundary  of  London  loft,  for  building  has  gone  on  spreading  into 
Kent,  Surrey,  Middlesex,  and  Essex  at  a  pace  which  almost  defies  the 
cartographer. 

I  cannot,  however,  finish  my  all-too-imperfect  account  of  the  story 
of  London  maps  on  a  dismal  note.  The  streets  along  whioh  we  walk 
are  historic  spots.  Great  Englishmen  and  Englishwomen  have  trodden 
them  for  ages.  I  do  not  know  whether  a  map  of  London  appeals  to 
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most  people  as  it  appeals  to  me.  It  conjures  up  all  sorts  of  ideas,  all 
sorts  of  romances,  all  sorts  of  desires.  To  take  the  map  of  a  given  date 
and  walk  through  the  streets  it  depicts,  and  to  note  the  remains  of  the 
picturesque  and  the  historic,  is  a  delight  which  only  those  who  have 
tried  to  accomplish  it  can  understand.  It  makes  one  love  strange  routes 
and  strange  places.  I  always  prefer  to  go  through  the  crooked  and  now 
uninteresting  Marylebone  Lane  to  the  straight  lines  of  Baker  Street  and 
Wigmore  Street.  I  love  the  courts  out  of  St  James’s  Street,  for  through 
them  Samuel  Rogers  led  Fenimore  Cooper  to  the  theatre  in  order  to 
avoid  the  throng  and  the  mud  of  the  streets.  I  delight  in  the  narrow 
streets  of  the  old  city,  where,  on  any  Sunday,  you  may  see  quiet  retired 
nooks  containing  houses  with  beautiful  doorways  and  quite  magnificent 
architecture.  As  an  example,  there  are  parallel  to  each  other  from 
Lower  Thames  Street  to  Eastcheap  and  little  Tower  Street  three  lanes, 
St.  Mary-at-Hill,  Love  Lane,  and  Botolph  Lane.  They  lie  close 
together,  a  little  paved  alley,  called  Church  Passage,  connecting  St. 
Mary-at-Hill  with  Love  Lane;  Botolph  Alley  leading  from  the  latter 
into  Botolph  Lane,  where  stands  the  church  of  St.  George,  with  which 
is  united  the  Parish  of  St.  Botolph,  Billingsgate.  In  a  courtyard  that 
might  well  escape  the  passers-by,  entered  as  it  was  through  an  archway 
of  the  most  unassuming  appearance,  there  stood  only  a  short  time  since, 
an  old  and  beautiful  house.  It  was  placed  with  its  back  to  Love  Lane, 
while  the  front  looked  out  on  a  square  paved  with  cobbles,  and  sur¬ 
rounded  with  buildings  presumably  much  more  modem  than  the 
mansion.  The  hall  occupied  the  whole  depth  of  the  house;  it  was 
over  30  feet  long,  and  nearly  20  wide.  A  double  sweep  of  stone 
steps  led  up  to  the  front  door,  and  we  could  stand  on  the  wide  level 
flagging  at  the  top  and  look  over  the  iron  rails,  gazing  round  the 
quiet  courtyard  and  peeping  down  at  the  big  dog-kennel  formed  by 
leaving  an  opening  under  the  steps;  and  the  “dog-lick,”  hollowed 
out  of  solid  stone  pavement,  ran  below.*  If  this  is  a  true  description, 
the  destraction  of  such  a  house  is  only  a  little  less  scandalous  than  the 
destruction  of  Crosby  Hall. 

Then  there  are  the  closed-in  courts  at  the  back  of  the  Strand  and  in 
Holborn.  These  are  not  only  the  last  relics  of  places  where  Samuel 
Johnson,  Oliver  Goldsmith,  Garrick,  Sheridan,  and  a  host  of  others 
*  dwelt  or  congregated,  but  they  are  the  still  living  survivals  of  old  inns, 
the  centres  of  London  life  for  ages.  Not  only  the  side  streets,  but  the 
backs  of  houses  should  receive  attention.  I  always  get  to  the  backs 
of  houses  in  old  streets  whenever  I  can,  fur  one  comes  upon  unexpected 
glimpses  of  the  country  a8])ect  of  London  parishes — long,  slanting 
red-tiled  roofs,  and  buildings  of  much  simple  beauty.  No  one  knows 
how  much  of  old  London  is  still  left  to  us  in  these  out-of-the-way 
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places.  The  ma|>8  of  London  will  still  lead  us  to  them,  or  what  remains 
of  them,  if  we  use  the  maps  properly,  and  London,  under  their 
guidance,  will  assume  some  of  its  past  glories,  and  present  to  its 
modern  citizens  a  city  to  be  proud  of  and  to  think  about,  as  much 
on  account  of  its  picturesqueness  as  of  its  greatness. 


Before  the  paper,  the  President :  It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  introduce  the 
reader  of  the  paper,  as  most  of  yon  probably  live  in  London — at  any  rate,  for  part 
of  the  year — and  must  be  very  familiar  with  Mr.  domme’s  name  at  the  foot  of 
our  countless  public  notices.  For  he  is  the  chief  permanent  official  of  that  County 
Council — the  greatest  municipality  in  the  world — under  whose  watchful  care  we 
live  and  move  (in  their  tramcars)  and  carry  on  our  avocations  in  comfort ;  while  the 
County  Council  themselves  perform  their  multifarious  public  work  under  conditions 
of  discomfort  which  no  other  civilized  capital  would  tolerate.  But  there  are  signs 
of  a  change  in  that  respect,  and  when  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  the  next 
century  listens  to  a  paper  on  London,  there  may  be  thrown  on  the  screen  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  a  County  Hall  not  unworthy  of  the  metropolis  of  the  Empire. 

Having  necessarily  to  speak  of  the  County  Council  in  connection  with  Mr. 
Gomme,  let  me  first  add  that  we  welcome  here  to-night  a  number  of  their  members — 
including  chairmen  past,  present,  and  future — and  that  I  have  received  a  letter  from 
the  very  earliest  and  most  famous  of  their  chairmen — Lord  Rosebery— explaining 
that  he  could  not  come,  as  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  dining  with  him. 

To  the  great  body  of  the  Fellows  of  our  Society  scattered  over  the  globe,  Mr. 
Gomme’s  name  is  known  in  a  very  different  connection.  We  recognize  him  as  one 
of  the  chief  authorities  in  this  country  on  folklore,  upon  which  he  has  written  very 
extensively.  I  believe  that  he  founded  the  Folk  Lore  Society.  Moreover,  as  an 
expert  archseologist  and  sociolo^t,  he  has  produced  many  valuable  contributions 
on  that  most  interesting  and  important  subject,  “  Village  Communities,"  as  also  on 
Local  Institutions  generally  and  the  principles  of  Local  Government.  I  have  not 
yet  had  the  advantage  of  reading  his  latest  work— published  in  1907—  on  *  The 
Governance  of  London  ;  ’  but  I  understand  that  it  deals  with  the  various  forms  of 
the  local  governments  of  London  from  the  earliest  times,  and  that  in  this  work  he 
has  maintwned  and  even  surpassed  the  high  level  of  his  previous  works. 

When  I  first  heard  that  Mr.  Gomme  might  be  induced  to  give  us  this  paper,  I 
hesitated  for  a  moment  between  a  keen  recognition  of  the  special  interest  of  the 
subject  and  a  doubt  whether  it  was  strictly  geographical,  or  more  fitting  for  the 
Historical  Society.  But  that  doubt  was  only  momentary.  For  cartography  is  the 
very  basis  of  geography  ;  and  we  do  occasionally  indulge  at  these  meetings  in  the 
luxury  of  historical  geography.  Moreover,  we  recognize  that  our  science  is  not  only 
essentially  human  in  its  ultimate  aims,  but  that  one  of  its  most  purely  scientific 
branches  deals  objectively  with  tbe  mutual  interactions  of  mankind  and  their 
physical  environment.  The  magnitude  of  London,  its  influence  on  the  human  race, 
and  the  way  in  which  both  the  extent  and  the  mode  of  its  growth  and  the 
characteristics  of  its  inhabitants  have  been  determined  by  its  geographical  conditions, 
including  of  course  in  these  its  very  peculiar  climatic  conditions,  differentiate  the 
story  of  its  maps  from  ordinary  local  topography  and  local  history. 

Following  the  usual  practice  here,  Mr.  Gomme  will  deliver  only  such  portions 
of  his  paper  as  are  permitted  by  the  limitations  of  our  time  and  by  the  exhibition 
of  explanatory  photographs  on  the  screen.  His  paper  will,  as  usual,  be  published 
in  full  in  the  Geographical  Journal.  And  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  complete 
paper,  even  without  the  advantage  of  pictorial  representation  which  we  to-night  shall 
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enjoy,  will  be  read  with  exceptional  interest  in  distant  parts  of  the  Empire,  where 
it  will  probably  be  reproduced  in  their  local  magazines  and  newspapers.  For 
although  the  majority  of  our  English-speaking  brothers  in  those  regions  know  that 
they  will  probably  never  visit  London,  they  still  turn  their  mental  vision  with 
interest  and  affection  towards  the  historic  centre  and  the  living  heart  of  our  common 
country,  the  British  Empire. 

After  the  paper,  Mr.  Pebct  Habbis  :  I  am  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
saying  two  things.  First  of  all,  I  hope  it  will  not  be  thought  unfit  if  I  thank  Mr. 
Qomme  for  the  very  interesting  paper  he  has  read,  and  if  I  exiiress  the  opinion  that 
it  is  a  great  advantage  to  London  to  have,  in  the  chief  official  of  its  principal 
governing  body,  one  who  is  so  interested  in  and  so  full  of  knowledge  of  the  antiqui¬ 
ties  of  London.  I  think  both  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  government  of  London 
and  the  inhabitants  of  London  generally  do  want  to  take  more  interest  in  the 
antiquities  of  London,  in  the  many  matters  of  interest  which  those  who  walk  about 
can  discover  in  London.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  if  Mr.  GKtmme  would  take 
many  of  us  for  a  walk  through  London,  we  should  have  a  very  interesting  walk.  1 
cannot  venture  as  an  expert  to  discourse  upon  London  maps,  though  I  hope  we  may 
hear  some  expert  remarks  from  others  present.  I  only  desire  both  to  express  the 
pleasure  with  which  I  have  been  here  and  listened  to  this  lecture  by  Mr.  Gomme,  and 
also  our  obligations  to  the  Geographical  Society  for  the  treat  they  have  afforded  us. 

Sir  John  Benn  :  I  am  delighted  to  be  associated  with  my  friend  Mr.  Percy 
Harris  in  giving  thanks  to  our  clerk,  Mr.  Gomme,  for  his  admirable  lecture.  We 
are  very  much  indebted  to  the  Geographical  Society  for  bringing  the  London 
County  Council  together  in  this  delightful  fashion  to-night.  I  am  bound  to 
say  I  have  been  altogether  charmed  with  this  delightful  lecture.  I  do  feel  that 
one  result  of  this  admirable  lecture  may  be  that  we  may  all  be  more  than  ever  proud 
of  this  London  of  ours.  I  am  not  speaking  in  any  party  spirit,  because  it  does  not 
apply  to  this  particular  instance,  but  1  could  not  help  feeling  sincerely  sorry  the 
other  day  when  Crosby  Hall  passed  away  in  such  a  summary  manner.  But,  any¬ 
way,  we  are  here  to  increase  our  interest  in  the  story  of  London,  and,  I  am  perfectly 
sure,  to  join  hands  in  making  it  a  noble  and  great  city.  I  commend  the  study  of 
London  to  every  one,  and  I  am  perfectly  sure  that  whatever  label  we  may  bear, 
we  are  all  one  in  our  desire  to  make  our  city  worthy  of  this  great  empire. 

Sir  Hebbebt  Jekyll:  I  had  no  idea  of  saying  anything,  because,  interesting 
as  Mr.  Gomme's  paper  has  been,  it  is  related  to  the  past,  whereas  I  might  say  my 
interest  lies  mainly  in  the  future.  If  Mr.  Gomme  could  have  shown  us  a  map  of 
London,  say,  of  1920,  it  would  have  been  of  surpassing  interest,  and  would  have 
given  us  some  indication  of  what  we  might  hope  to  see  in  the  years  that  lie  before 
us.  I  do  not  profess  to  be  an  antiquary,  or  to  have  any  knowledge  of  these  things 
which  Mr.  Gomme  has  spoken  to  us  about,  but  perhaps  the  most  interesting  part 
of  his  lecture  was  that  which  related  to  the  detailed  maps,  such  as  the  map  which 
was  drawn,  he  says,  by  John  Evelyn  of  his  estate  at  Deptford.  I  can  only  join  in 
the  chorus  of  approbation  for  the  excellence  of  Mr.  Gomme’s  paper,  and  the  extreme 
interest  of  what  he  has  been  good  enough  to  tell  us  this  evening. 

Mr.  Ordisu  :  Mr.  Gomme  has  taken  us  over  such  a  vast  area,  that  in  the  space 
of  two  or  three  sentences  it  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  raise  one’s  voice  in  the 
general  vote  of  thanks.  In  the  maps  of  the  Elizabethan  period  which  Mr.  Gomme 
has  shown  us,  you  may  have  observed  that  there  was  a  territoiium  called  Scotland 
near  Charing  Cross,  and  near  the  Tower  one  called  Wales.  Germany  was  repre¬ 
sented  in  a  district  called  Petit  Almaine,  or  the  Steelyard,  in  Upper  Thames  Street ; 
there  was  a  Petit  Fraitce  in  Westminster,  and  another  in  London  itself.  The 
numerous  Dutch  colony  assembled  for  worship  in  the  church  of  Austin  Friars, 
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which  was  specially  set  apart  for  their  use.  Indeed,  our  London  of  that  period, 
small  as  it  was,  in  these  microcosms  of  nationalities  represented  a  large  part  of 
the  map  of  Europe.  On  the  facade  of  the  Royal  Exchange  which  you  saw  on  one 
of  the  slides,  built  by  Gresham,  was  an  inscription  in  Latin,  Dutch,  French,  and 
other  European  languages.  Merchants  assembled  within  that  bourse  were  attired 
in  the  costume  of  the  countries  whence  they  came,  and  the  confusion  of  tongues 
was  likened  by  Dekker,  the  Elizabethan  dramatist,  to  that  of  the  tower  of  Babel. 
Thus  it  was  that  the  capital  was  representative  and  imperial  then,  in  those  days  of 
Queen  Bess,  as  it  is  to-day.  Mr.  Gomme  has  shown  us  the  territorium  of  Roman 
Is)ndon,  and  to  all  of  us  present  it  must  have  occurred  that  that  territorium  is 
being  brought  again  into  touch  with  the  centre  by  the  expansion  of  London,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  by  the  means'of  communication  which  are  multiplying  in  every 
direction.  It  will  add  to  the  interest  of  all  residents  in  those  outlying  districts 
to  realize  that  at  one  time  that  part  which  has  now  come  near  to  London  was  also 
in  Roman  times  attached  to  London. 

Mr.  Mackinder:  Although  Mr.  Qomme  was  good  enough  to  send  me  bis  paper 
before  the  meeting,  I  am  sorry  that  I  was  occupied  to-day,  and  had  not  time  to 
read  it,  and  therefore  I  am  dependent  upon  what  he  has  said.  But  I  do  not  think 
any  one  can  doubt  as  to  the  importance  of  the  study  to  which  Mr.  Qomme  gives 
himself,  and  as  of  course  a  portion  of  his  audience  is  very  much  interested  in  the 
rates,  it  s°ems  to  me  of  some  importance  to  say  that  there  is  a  practical  aspect  to 
what  Mr.  Gomme  has  been  treating  us  to  this  evening.  1  was  much  struck  with 
his  archwological  habit  of  going  to  his  work  by  the  by-ways,  the  Marylebone  High 
Street,  and  the  rest  of  them.  Well,  I  venture  to  suggest  that  it  would  be  an 
excellent  thing  for  the  London  County  Council,  an  excellent  investment  for  the 
ratepayers,  if  for  each  of  the  chief  districts  of  London,  five  or  six,  they  isme  a 
special  set  of  maps  to  be  hung  on  the  walls  of  the  schools.  If  you  could  once 
imbue  a  large  portion  of  the  young  citizens  of  London  with  the  archaeological 
cnthnsiosin,  they  might  in  the  future  follow  the  narrow  ways  in  going  to  their 
business,  and  so  solve  the  traffic  problem  for  us.  But  seriously,  I  cannot  help 
feeling  that  if  Mr.  Gomme  could  induce  the  Education  Committee  to  do  something 
of  this  kind,  he  would  be  doing  a  most  valuable  thing.  I  believe  that  the  children 
can  be  got  to  take  the  greatest  interest  in  the  names  of  the  streets  which  they  know, 
and  in  the  curious  turns  of  those  streets,  to  be  pieced  together  so  as  to  reveal  various 
past  Ixindons.  It  seems  to  me  of  real  political  importance  to  tincture  the  minds  of 
the  young  with  the  historical  sense,  which  is  not  to  he  got  by  merely  learning 
from  a  text-book.  The  slow  mending  and  altering  of  things  over  a  long  period  in 
a  given  district  of  London  would  be  a  most  valuable  lesson  in  practical  citizenship, 
and  would  appeal  to  the  very  concrete  imagination  of  children  in  a  way  that  a 
more  abstract  teaching  would  not. 

With  regard  to  Park  Lane,  may  I  note  that  the  Edgeware  Road  does  not  lead 
straight  into  the  lower  part  of  Park  Lane.  I  suspect  that  in  the  north-east  corner  of 
Hyde  Park  some  other  cause  than  the  old  village  community  has  been  at  work. 
There  looks  to  me  something  very  much  like  an  encroachment  on  the  common  land 
of  the  community  which  has  given  that  odd  kink  in  an  otherwise  Roman  straight¬ 
ness  of  line  from  the  Edgeware  Road  to  Piccadilly,  and  when  I  see  the  agitators  on 
Sunday  afternoon  take  possession  of  that  very  corner,  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  a 
sense  of  history  might  possibly  give  them  a  power  of  appealing  to  facts  in  the 
very  locality  in  which  they  stand. 

One  other  point.  The  date  for  the  Agas  map  was  given  as  1571,  but  upon  that 
map,  on  the  Royal  Arms,  is  the  lion  of  Scotland.  I  suppose  that  the  map  was 
reprinted  at  a  later  time,  but  no  doubt  Mr.  Gomme  will  explain. 
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Mr.  Gomme  :  1  feel  that  I  ought,  in  the  firet  place,  to  thank  those  gentlemen 
who  hare  joined  in  the  discussion  for  the  unanimous  opinion  they  have  been  good 
enough  to  express  on  my  lecture,  but  my  lecture  would  not  have  been  possible  if 
it  were  not  for  the  kindness  of  the  London  County  Council  in  exhibiting  the  maps 
and  the  other  documents  in  the  tea-room ;  to  the  London  Topographical  Society, 
whose  reproductions  of  some  of  these  maps  have  been  so  very  delightful ;  and  to  a 
few  kind  friends  who  have  helped  me  with  the  slides,  and  lent  me  some  of  them — 
my  friend  Mr.  Ordish,  in  particular.  1  should  like,  also,  to  record  the  fact  that  the 
council  is  doing  a  great  deal  of  good  work  in  the  direction  that  my  friend  Mr.  Mac¬ 
kinder  has  just  pointed  out  It  is  not  only  publishing  its  early  manuscript  records, 
but  it  is  recording  on  historical  houses  the  names  of  those  who  have  made  them 
historical.  It  is  also  at  the  present  moment  inaugurating  a  series  of  lectures  by 
Mr.  Vickers  on  the  History  of  London,  so  that  in  these  various  directions  the 
council  is  doing  all  that  it  can  to  teach  the  young  citizens  something  of  the  city  in 
which  they  live.  I  am  afraid  that  my  imagination,  good  as  it  is,  would  not  enable 
me  to  produce  the  map  that  Sir  Herbert  Jekyll  is  so  anxious  to  obtain,  namely, 
London  in  twenty  years’  time.  Sir  Herbert  Jekyll,  alluding  to  Sir  John  Evelyn 
and  his  love  of  gardening,  reminds  me  that  I  happen  to  possess  a  rather  scarce  tract 
by  John  Evelyn,  which  advocates  the  fascinating  idea  of  removing  the  smoke 
nuisance  of  London.  It  suggests  how,  in  olden  times,  problems  were  then  much 
what  they  are  at  the  present  moment.  Mr.  Ordish,  alluding  to  various  localities 
known  as  Petit  France  and  other  similar  names  indicating  and  showing  the  residence 
of  foreigners,  reminds  me  of  a  very  remarkable  passage  in  one  of  our  old  chroniclers, 
Richard  of  Devizes,  I  think,  who  describes  a  traveller’s  journey  through  England 
from  the  various  cities,  and  mentions  London  as  noted  for  being  infested  by  all 
sorts  of  foreigners.  I  was  immensely  struck  with  Mr.  Mackinder,  a  distinguished 
geographer,  suggesting  to  myself,  an  undistinguished  archaeologist,  the  necessity  for 
making  ancient  London  better  known.  I  recognize  that  when  a  geographer  thus 
speaks,  he  has  realized  to  the  full  the  practical  conditions  of  such  a  subject.  With 
reference  to  the  two  points  that  Mr.  Mackinder  alluded  to:  as  to  the  connection 
between  Edgeware  Road  and  Park  Lane,  I  feel  sure  he  is  right  in  suggesting  there 
is  some  twist  at  the  northern  end  whose  history  we  have  lost ;  and  with  reference  to 
the  Agas  map,  I  must  confess  for  the  moment  to  have  made  a  slip  when  I  dated  it 
1561.  I  meant  after  1561,  when  the  spire  of  St.  Paul’s  was  destroyed,  but  contain¬ 
ing  evidence  of  details  before  the  date  of  James  I.’s  accession.  Maps  in  those  days 
were  not  done  so  quickly  as  Messrs.  Stanford  do  them  now,  and  alterations  were 
not  made  of  changes  which  had  taken  place  during  the  compilation  of  the  map.  1 
beg  leave  to  thank  the  meeting  for  their  attention  and  consideration. 
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By  CARL  SCOTTSBERO,  D.So.,  Leader  of  the  Expedition. 

I.  The  FALKT^aND  Islands. 

Accompanied  by  Mr.  T.  llalle,  geologist,  I  arrived  at  Port  Stanley, 
October  26,  1907,  on  board  a  P.S.N.C.  steamer.  In  tbe  early  spring  we 
worked  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town,  where,  however,  the  geology 
is  of  little  interest,  and  the  appearance  of  vegetation  much  changed  by 

*  Dated  “  Punta  Arenas,  April  1, 1908.” 
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colonisation.  Through  the  kindness  of  the  Falkland  Island  Co.,  Ltd., 
we  soon  got  an  opportunity  to  make  a  journey  round  the  West  Falkland 
islands,  November  18  to  December  7,  visiting  many  places,  especially  the 
outlying  islands,  where  a  naturalist  had  never  been.  December  7  to  11 
were  spent  on  West  Point  island,  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the 
entire  group.  From  here  we  started  to  cross  the  main  island  in  various 
directions  on  horseback,  in  order  to  get  a  detailed  view  of  the  geo¬ 
graphical  features  and  their  explanation  by  the  geological  history  of  the 
place. 

After  having  returned  to  Port  Stanley,  we  set  out  for  a  survey  of 
the  great  East  island.  We  here  met  with  a  most  interesting  field  for 
our  work,  through  the  discovery  that  the  so-called  “  Lafonia,”  i.e.  the 
south-western  part  of  the  East  island,  belongs  to  a  different  geological 
formation  from  the  rest,  namely,  the  Permo-Carboniferous  period  (further 
notes  on  this  matter  are  given  below).  The  expedition  owes  a  great 
deal  .to  the  authorities  of  the  colony.  His  Excellency  the  Governor 
taking  a  keen  interest  in  the  survey,  and  doing  everything  possible  to 
facilitate  our  work. 

I  On  February  12  the  expedition  left  the  Falklands  for  Punta  Arenas, 
from  which  an  excursion  to  the  unknown  interior  of  Tierra  del  Fuego 
has  been  carried  out. 

Oeolotjg. — On  this  subject  Mr.  T.  Halle  makes  the  following  com¬ 
munication  : — 

“  The  Devonian  formation,  which  constitutes  the  larger  part  of  the 
islands,  was  closely  surveyed,  and  fossils  discovered  in  several  new 
localities.  The  stratigraphical  and  tectonic  conditions,  on  the  West 
island  especially,  proved  to  be  of  interest. 

“  My  most  important  task,  however,  was  to  solve  the  question  of  the 
supposed  occurrence  of  Permo-Carboniferous  beds  of  the  Gondwana  type. 
Some  fragmentary  plant  fossils,  collected  (1902)  during  the  Swedish 
Antarctic  Expedition,  were  described  by  Prof.Nathorst  in  Stockholm  under 
the  name  of  Phyllolheca,  sp.,  and  compared  with  a  species  of  Qlossopterig 
flora,  but  because  of  the  poor  condition  of  the  samples  his  determina¬ 
tion  remained  doubtful.  1  have  now  been  able  to  settle  the  question. 
Fossils,  principally  leaves  of  Qlomipteris,  occur  in  many  places,  and  it 
is  evident  that  the  whole  southern  part  of  East  Falkland,  South  of 
Wickham  Heights,  belongs  to  the  Gondwana  system.  At  the  base  of  the 
Glwtopteru  series  1  discovered  a  clay  containing  blocks  and  apparently 
of  glacial  origin,  which  undoubtedly  corresponds  to  the  well-known 
moraines  from  other  paurts  of  Gondwanaland. 

“  Of  more  recent  formations,  an  interesting  forest-bed,  discovered  on 
West  Point  island  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Felton,  was  made  an  object  of  special 
investigation.  The  bed,  which  contains  great  quantities  of  large 
trunks,  is  covered  by  old  “  flowing-soil,”  and  is  probably  of  pre-glacial 
age.  After  having  been  worked  out,  my  collections  will  give  important 
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information  as  to  the  pbjto-geographical  and  climatological  conditions 
during  the  Early  Quaternary.  I  have  also  paid  attention  to  the  other 
Pleistocene  deposits,  as  well  as  to  the  question  of  changes  of  the  level 
supposed  to  have  occurred  in  the  latest  period.  The  result  of  these 
researches  cannot  be  communicated  until  the  observations  and  collec¬ 
tions  have  been  thoroughly  studied.” 

Botany. — Our  travels  around  and  across  the  islands  have  given  me  a 
very  good  view  of  the  general  habitas  of  the  vegetation,  and  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  species,  many  for  the  first  time  found  on  the  islands,  or  even  new 
to  science,  may  be  considered  as  very  complete.  The  different  plant- 
formations  have  been  studied  from  an  ecological  point  of  view.  Of 
special  interest  was  the  v^etation  on  the  summits  of  the  mountains ; 
their  height  is  not  very  great,  the  highest,  Mount  Adam,  only  ascending 
to  2315  feet;  but  1  was  able  to  prove  the  occurrence  of  some  elements, 
characteristic  of  the  Alpine  flora  of  Tierra  del  Fuego.  Special  in¬ 
vestigations  were  made  into  the  marine  plant-life  in  order  to  continue 
the  work  I  commenced  in  the  Antarctic  Expedition,  1902. 

Zoology. — In  connection  with  the  algalogical  studies,  specimens  of 
marine  animals  were  secured.  Of  the  terrestrial  fauna,  I  confined  the 
work  to  the  insect  life. 

II.  Preliminary  Report  on  the  Survey  of  the  Neiohbookhooi)  of  Lake 
Cami  •  (Laoo  Fagnano),  in  Tif.rra  del  Fuego. 

The  great  lake  in  the  interior  of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  Cami,  has 
awakened  the  interest  of  the  geographical  world,  especially  through 
the  work  carried  out  by  Swedish  scientists.  With  the  exception  of 
the  Argentine-Chilean  commission  for  fixing  the  boundary  between  the 
two  countries,  and  through  which  the  outlines  became  known,  only  the 
ex{>editions  of  0.  Nordenskjuld,f  in  1895,  and  J.  Qnnnar  Anders8on,|  in 
1902,  have  made  scientific  observations  of  any  importance.  But  the 
former  expedition  never  succeeded  in  reaching  the  lake  itself,  and  the 
collections  of  the  latter,  which  visited  only  a  very  limited  tract  of  the 
most  easterly  part,  were  all  lost  in  fhe  Antarctic.  In  fact,  when  we 
started  on  our  voyage,  we  had  a  clear  field  for  all  sorts  of  geographical, 
geological,  and  biological  work  before  ns. 

The  expedition  consisted,  besides  the  author,  of  two  scientists,  Messrs. 
Quensel  and  Halle,  and  two  men.  We  brought  two  tents,  sleeping-bags, 
cameras,  and  various  other  instruments,  a  folding  boat  from  the  Berton 
Boat  Co.,  in  London,  provisions  for  five  or  six  weeks,  and,  finally, 
four  horses.  For  the  transport  from  Funta  Arenas  to  the  innermost 

*  I  prefer  to  ute  this  original  name,  given  by  the  aborigines  of  the  Ona  tribe,  who 
live,  or  at  least  lived,  round  the  lake,  the  one  generally  used  being  of  very  recent  date. 

t  ‘  TraB  Ecdolandit.*  Stockholm,  1898. 

X  ‘  Antarctic,’  part  i.  Stockholm,  1904.  Here  the  name  ”  Garni  ”  is  pnbliahed 
on  the  aketch-map. 
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part  of  Admiralty  inlet,  the  Chilean  Qovemir.ent,  with  the  greatest 
liberality,  put  the  email  gunboat,  the  Huemul,  at  onr  disposition.  On 
February  27  and  28, 1908,  we  landed  our  equipment  a  little  totheeastof 
Rio  Fontane  and  north  of  the  mouth  of  Bio  Azopardo,  tho  outlet  of  Cami. 

Without  any  luggage,  and  leaving  onr  men  behind  in  the  camp,  we 
at  once  set  out  to  survey  a  track  for  onr  horses  in  the  Azopardo  valley. 
We  knew  already  that  the  valley  is  considered  almost  impassable,  and 
we  could  easily  see  that  our  transport  would  meet  with  great  difficulties. 
This  partly  depends  upon  the  terribly  entangled  forests,  where  spiny 
bushes  and  a  chaotic  mass  of  fallen  trees  block  up  the  way  everywhere ; 
partly  upon  the  condition  of  the  large  peat-bogs.  Norddeuskjold’s 
experience  prevented  us  from  trying  to  use  the  river  Azopardo  for  onr 
transports.  We  camped  that  night  on  the  shore  of  Cami,  and  returned 
the  next  day. 

Onr  donbts  as  to  the  valley  being  suitable  for  horses  were  confirmed. 
We  took  the  baggage  in  two  tnms,  but  were  able  to  do  only  half  the 
distance  in  this  manner:  at  the  first  trial  each  horse  was  “bogged” 
nine  times  on  an  average,  had  to  be  unloaded,  and  hel])ed  in  its  struggle 
to  get  ont  of  the  dreadful  peat.  But  onr  destination  was  Cami,  and  the 
rest  of  the  way  we  had  to  carry  everything  on  onr  backs,  a  very  donbtfhl 
jileasnre  indeed,  and  rather  trying.  On  March  7,  however,  we  jtitched 
onr  tents  on  the  shore  in  a  little  bay  between  the  rivers  Azopardo  and 
Betbeder.  It  seems  perhaps  strange  that  a  distance  of  10  miles 
takes  snch  a  time  to  travel,  bnt  in  this  case  one  mnst  not  judge  from 
mere  figures.  We  soon  found  that  at  least  the  west  part  of  the  lake,  as 
to  details,  is  incorrect  on  the  maps,  and  Halle  at  once  started  his  carto¬ 
graphical  work,  resulting  in  a  sketch-map  of  this  part  in  1 : 100,000, 
and  a  s})eoial  plan  of  the  surroundings  of  onr  station  in  1  ;  200,000. 

From  the  station  three  excursions  were  made.  The  purpose  of  the 
first  was  to  find  the  pass  that  Nordenskjold  from  a  distance  had  seen 
cnt  through  the  Cordillera  south  of  Cami,  and  where  he  supposed  that 
it  would  be  possible  to  travel  as  far  as  to  Acigama  (Lago  Boca)  and 
Lapataia,  a  bay  in  the  Beagle  channel.  On  March  10,  Qnensel  and 
I  myself,  accompanied  by  the  German  Pagels,  left  the  station  and 
climbed  the  steep  mountain  south  of  it.  After  some  work  we  reached 
a  crest  about  3500  feet  above  sea-level.  From  this  point  we  had  a 
splendid  view  of  the  interior  down  to  the  Darwin  mountains,  and  of  the 
elaborate  system  of  “  quebradas,”  partly  with  glaciers,  from  which  small 
rivers  flow  down  to  Betbeder  and  Azopardo.  But  we  also  discovered 
that  we  had  been  misled  by  the  maps  to  take  a  somewhat  wrong  way, 
and  had  to  descend  to  the  Betbeder  valley,  where  we  camped  for  the 
night.  The  following  day  we  travelled  up  the  valley  and  found  the 
pass,  not  far  from  which  we  again  camped.  Immediately  Qnensel  and 
I  ascended  the  mountain  ridge  that,  on  the  map  of  the  boundary  com¬ 
mission,  is  called  Tierra  Yaldivieso,  to  the  east  of  the  pass,  and  soon 
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gut  a  good  view  of  the  country.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  pass  lies 
a  beautiful  mountain,  the  highest  on  the  ridge,  with  apparently  inac¬ 
cessible  summits,  probably  exceeding  5000  feet,  and  fine  glaciers. 
It  received  the  name  Mount  Svea.  A  heavy  snowstorm  and  the 
approaching  darkness  soon  made  us  return  to  our  camp.  On  the  12th 
we  woke  up  finding  our  sleeping-bags  covered  with  snow  and  the 
landscape  shining  in  a  winter  aspect.  Following  our  track  of  the 
preceding  day,  we  crossed  the  main  ridge,  and  probably  were  the  first 
to  obtain  the  view  we  now  had  at  our  feet.  From  the  pass  a  valley 
ran  to  the  south-east ;  this  must  be  the  Aoigami  valley.  We  tried  in 
vain  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  lake  itself,  but  a  curve  was  in  our  way. 
Winding  in  infinite  turns,  a  river  flows  down  the  valley,  called  by  us 
Rio  Rojas,  after  the  chief  of  the  naval  station  in  Funta  Arenas,  Admiral 
F.  Rojas,  to  whom  the  expedition  owes  a  great  deal.  In  a  valley,  a 
branch  from  the  main  one,  we  discovered  a  small  lake  with  an  outlet 
to  Rio  Rojas.  We  returned  to  our  camp  through  the  pass,  where  a 
number  of  small  ponds  are  situated.  In  the  mean  time,  Pagels,  sent 
out  to  shoot  a  guanaoo  for  provisions — what  he  also  did — had  climbed 
a  mountain  to  the  west  of  the  Rojas  valley,  and  it  appeared  that  from 
there  he  had  seen  Tendagaia  and  the  Beagle  channel.  With  the  aid 
of  bearings  and  sketches  we  hope  to  be  able  to  contribute  in  some 
degree  to  the  map  of  the ‘unknown  interior  of  Tierra  del  Fuego.  We 
had  intended  to  travel  along  the  west  side  of  the  Rojas  valley;  the 
next  day  was  foggy,  and,  our  time  being  very  limited,  we  had  to  return 
to  our  station,  which  was  reached  on  the  14th. 

From  Cami,  Halle  made  an  excursion  to  the  mountains  north  of 
Lago  Deseado.  He  reports  the  going  to  be  very  trying  over  steep 
forest-clad  mountains.  The  lake  is  not  very  well  laid  down  on  the 
maps.  As  mentioned  above,  we  brought  a  canvas  boat.  After  some 
work  near  the  station,  in  order  to  try  the  boat,  which  was  found  excel¬ 
lent,  I  set  out  on  the  16  th  with  Pagels,  following  the  south  shore  and 
making  interesting  geological  and  botanical  observations.  For  the 
evening  we  landed  on  a  little  inland,  about  17  miles  to  the  east 
from  the  west  end ;  we  thought  it  a  good  starting-point  for  the  sound¬ 
ings.  But  this  proved  to  be  a  mistake.  For  two  days  we  had  to  wait 
on  our  island,  the  sea  running  so  high  that  we  oould  not  venture  a 
journey  in  our  little  nutshell.  In  the  evening  of  the  18th  the  weather 
became  calm,  and  we  started  our  work,  returning  to  the  station.  The 
soundings  showed  that  the  depth  slowly  increases  towards  the  east; 
the  greatest  depth  I  got  between  the  island  and  the  north  shore  was  71 
fathoms.  There  is  a  report  of  “  150  fathoms,  no  bottom,”  in  the  middle 
of  the  lake.  Next  summer  I  intend  to  try  some  soundings  in  the  east  part. 

We  returned  to  the  station  early  on  the  19th,  and  Halle  came  back 
the  same  day.  Having  finished  the  work  in  the  Azopardo  valley,  we 
moved  to  our  first  camp  at  Admiralty  inlet,  under  very  unfavourable 
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circnmstanceB ;  rain  every  day  had  made  the  peat-bogs  worse  than  ever, 
and  all  the  little  brooks  had  grown  to  rushing  streams,  forming  a  serious 
obstacle. 

On  the  26th,  the  Huemul  arrived,  and  two  dajs  after  we  were  back  in 
Punta  Arenas. 

Of  'the  special  scientific  researches  I  can  only  communicate  the 
following : — 

Geology. — Mr.  Quensel’s  studies  of  the  rocks  in  Mount  Hope,  and  the 
mountains  to  the  north  and  south  of  the  lake,  will  probably  permit  a 
parallelization  of  the  Fuegian  with  the  Patagonian  cordillera.  Of 
special  interest  is  his  discovery  of  the  lakkolitic  nature  of  Mount  Svea 
— the  rook  forms  a  new  link  in  the  series  of  volcanic  rooks  which  play  ‘ 
such  an  important  part  in  the  east  Cordilleras. 

Through  Quensel’s  observations  in  Admiralty  inlet  and  the  Azopardo 
valley,  and  my  own  round  the  shores  of  Cami,  we  have  come  to  the 
following  opinion  as  to  the  geographical  development  of  the  valley : — 
Admiralty  inlet — Azopardo — Cami,  to  which  system  also  belongs  a 
valley  north  of  Mount  Hope,  ending  in  Admiralty  inlet  and  Cami.  At 
a  late  epoch  of  the  glacial  age  the  ice-divide  lay  across  the  Azopardo 
valley ;  one  stream  ran  to  the  west  to  Admiralty  inlet,  another  to  the 
east,  in  the'^Cami  valley.  It  seems  probable  that  the  lakes  were  dammed 
up  at  the  east  end,  where  it  then  ought  to  have  had  an  outlet  to  the 
Atlantic  coast ;  anyhow,  it  is  certain  that  its  present  westerly  outlet, 
the  river  Azopardo,  dates  from  a  very  late  or  even  post-glacial  time ; 
this  was  proved  by  Quensel’s  survey  of  the  river-bed.  For  a  more 
positive  opinion  further  observations  are  necessary. 

Botany. — The  land  round  the  west  end  of  Cami  is  of  great  phyto- 
geographical  interest.  Here  we  have  to  look  for  tlie  limit  between 
the  two  types  of  forests :  the  evergreen  and  the  deciduous.*  During  my 
boat  journey  I  fixed  the  place  where  the  latter  type  takes  the  place  of 
the  former.  On  the  detailed  studies  I  cannot  enter  here. 

I  got  many  good  opportunities  to  study  the  Alpine  flora,  of  which  we 
knew  little  before. 

Zoology. — Concerning  the  zoological  results!  can  but  say  that  dredge 
and  net  probably  brought  up  some  interesting  creatures  from  the  lake. 


A  PICTURE  OF  JAN  MATEN  IN  1639. 

By  Sir  MARTIN  CONWAY. 

At  the  sale  of  some  of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland’s  pictures  the  other  day 
at  Christie’s  there  appeared  an  interesting  early  Arctic  painting,  which 


See  my  paper  in  this  Journal,  1904. 
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was  acquired  by  the  Amsterdam  Museum.  It  now  hangs  in  that 
gallery.  It  was  signed  “  C.  D.  Man,”  and  dated  1639.  It  depicts 
the  Dutch  whale  cookeries  on  Jan  Mayen  island  in  full  activity.  The 
scene  is  laid  on  the  shore  of  the  bay  where  the  principal  Dutch  whaling 
centre  was  situated,  and  it  is  no  doubt  the  Amsterdam  workmen  who 
are  represented.  In  the  background  on  the  left  the  snowy  peak  of 
Beerenberg  rises  with  exaggerated  abruptness.  The  middle  distance 
is  occupied  by  ships  and  by  whale-boats  pursuing  their  prey.  In  front 
is  a  cookery  in  full  work,  with  a  dead  whale  drawn  up  close  by  being 
Bensed.  The  cookery  is  equipped  with  two  elaborate  and  well-oontrived 
furnaces  to  boil  the  blubber  in  the  coppers.  There  are  two  tiers  of 
tables  on  each  side,  where  rows  of  men  are  engaged  cutting  the  blubber 
small  and  shovelling  it  into  tanks,  whence  the  coppers  are  fed.  The 
structural  parts  of  the  furnaces  are  built  of  red-brick,  and  have  been 
plastered,  but  the  plaster  is  already  peeling  off.  Men  carry  big  lumps 
of  blubber  on  hand-barrows  from  the  whale  to  the  tables.  Quite  in 
the  foreground  are  the  principal  men  of  the  expedition,  doubtless 
portraits.  A  little  way  behind,  on  the  right,  are  the  cooperages  and 
other  huts.  On  the  left,  too,  are  the  great  capstans  by  which  the 
whales  were  hauled  ashore.  In  fact,  we  here  have  a  complete  repre¬ 
sentation,  excellently  painted,  of  an  Arctic  cookery,  such  as  we  find 
described  as  existing  in  even  more  considerable  development  about  this 
time  at  Spitsbergen,  and  especially  at  Smeerenburg.  There  seems  to  be 
no  doubt  of  the  genuineness  of  the  signature,  so  that  the  painter  must 
have  been  Comelis  de  Man.  If  so,  he  was  only  eighteen  years  of  age 
when  he  visited  Jan  Mayen  and  made  this  picture,  for  it  was  evidently 
painted  on  the  spot,  or  from  studies  made  by  the  artist  himself  on  the 
spot,  Dutch  artists  in  those  days  were  remarkably  precocious.  There 
is  no  sign  of  immaturity  about  this  work.  De  Man  is  recorded  as 
“  having  a  strong  inclination  for  travel.”  There  is  no  known  record 
of  a  visit  by  him  to  the  Arctic  regions.  He  spent  nine  years  wandering 
about  Europe.  He  is  chiefly  known  as  a  painter  of  {tortraits  and 
interiors,  though  doubtless  many  of  his  pictures  exist  under  the  names 
of  other  artists. 


THE  CLIMATOLOGY  OF  WEST  TURKESTAN.* 

By  W.  R.  RICKMSRS. 

Of  a  highly  specializeil,  gtatiotical,  and  mathematical  science  like  meteorol(^,  the 
geographer  can  only  appreciate  the  general  results.  These  do  not  begin  to  arrive 


•  ‘  Znr  Meteorologie  von  Weet-Tiirkestan.’  Heinz  von  Fioker.  Wien,  1907. 
*  Henkschs.  d.  Mathem.-Maturv.  Kl.  d.  K.  A.  d.  Wias,’  vol.  81,  35  pp.,  1  Map. 
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until  mapping  and  colonization  have  reached  an  advanced  stage.  Up  till  then  the 
climate  of  the  country  is  descrihed  in  the  terms  of  its  effect  u])on  the  morphological, 
botanical,  and  economical  features  of  the  district.  The  conditions  of  surface  and 
life  are  the  standard  of  comparison,  fitfully  interspersed  with  the  straggling  figures 
of  a  few  explorers  or  enthusiastic  amateurs.  Meanwhile  the  staid  meteorologist 
has  been  quietly  at  work — that  is  to  say,  he  has  been  founding  stations,  and  is 
patiently  awaiting  his  day.  Herr  von  Picker’s  work  heralds  the  coming  of  such 
a  day  for  Russian  Turkestan.  Every  one  interested  in  Middle  Asia  will  study 
these  thirty-five  ^nges  with  that  eagerness  with  which  one  looks  forward  to  a 
confirmation  and  exact  expression  of  those  facts  so  far  combined  or  guessed  at 
in  a  general  way.  Here  at  last  are  the  absolute  figures,  and  their  meaning  and 
importance  are  made  clear  to  everybody  by  the  author’s  lucid  exi>Ianations.  He 
has  found  his  materials  in  the  reports  of  the  Russian  Meteorological  Service,  which 
is  one  of  the  best  organized  in  the  world,  some  say  the  best,  which  I  can  well 
believe.  Such  raw  material,  the  accumulation  of  a  decade  of  station  work,  requires 
a  skilful  hand  to  sift  and  reduce  it,  and  to  finally  offer  it  to  us  in  the  shape  of 
intelligible  reading  matter.  Only  a  truned  meteorologist  can  digest  the  long  rows 
of  observations,  aud  if  this  man  is  a  practical  mountaineer  and  traveller  who  has 
already  won  his  spurs  in  Alpine  meteorology,  so  much  the  better.  Picker’s  is  the 
first  scientific  epitome  of  Central  Asian  climate,  founded  on  long  series  of  officia 
records.  “  Scientific  ”  means  “  reduced  to  standard  measures,”  and  an  example 
will  show  this.  Travellers  who  knew  something  about  mountains  in  a  general  way 
had  been  struck  by  the  scarcity  of  snow  on  the  High  Pamirs.  But  when  now 
we  are  told  that  at  Pamirski  Poet,  at  a  height  of  3610  metres,  the  yearly  mean  of 
precipitation  is  62'3  mm.  (2^  inches),  we  can  make  exact  comparisons  with  other 
places,  and  then  only  do  we  grasp  the  full  significance  of  figures.  Then  we  learn 
that  Pamirski  Post  is  not  only  extraordinarily  dry  as  a  mountain  locality,  but  even 
drier  than  the  desert  round  Lake  Aral ;  in  fact,  that  it  is  the  driest  place  in  the 
Duab  of  Turkestan.  The  average  heaviest  rainfall  day  *  in  Tirol,  for  instance,  is 
about  60  mm.,  or  equal  to  the  yearly  average  of  the  Pamir  precipitation. 

The  work  under  review  is  full  of  such  revelations.  The  area  corresponds  to 
what  I  have  tentatively  called  the  Duab  of  Turkestan,  the  land  between  the  two 
rivers  Amu  and  Syr  (Sogdiana).  Only  two  stations  make  an  exception,  Narynsk 
and  Prshevalsk,  which  have  been  included  by  way  of  contrast  to  show  the  transition 
to  the  Tianshan.  The  total  number  of  stations  is  seventeen,  and  the  material 
obtained  from  them  covers  (with  trifling  exceptions)  a  period  of  ten  years. 
Grouping  them  according  to  their  general  nature,  eight  distriets  are  obtained, 
such  as  the  northern  steppes  (Easalinsk,  etc.);  the  western  ruin  of  the  monntains 
or  region  of  highest  cultivation  (Samarkand,  Jisak,  etc.);  the  high  Pamirs, 
etc.  We  are  introduced  to  over  thirty  tables,  the  result  of  long  aud  tedious 
calculations,  and  representing  the  quintessence  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  “  station- 
years.”  Prom  these  tables,  and  a  study  of  geographical  literature,  the  author  draws 
his  conclusions,  discussing  at  length  the  various  conditions  of  temperature,  moisture, 
precipitation,  clouds,  and  winds.  In  this  way  he  gives  us  a  very  clear  ides  of  a 
very  complicated  problem.  It  is  imposuble  here  to  do  justice  to  so  concentrated 
a  treatise,  where  almost  every  line  teems  with  new  interest.  Let  us  pick  out 
a  few  facts  at  random.  Easalinsk  (63  metres  above  sea)  has  a  colder  winter 
than  Irkeshtam  (2850  metres).  Narynsk  is  extremely  cold  in  winter,  only 
Pamirski  Poet  being  slightly  colder  during  January  and  Pebruary,  although 
1600  metres  higher.  The  contrast  between  the  Pamirs  and  a  place  of  similar  height 


/a  the  mean  from  the  maximum  days  of  many  years. 
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in  the  Alps  is  enormous.  Pamirski  Pust  represents  the  climate  of  the  steppe  at 
3609  metres  in  the  same  way  as  Kasalinsk  at  63  metres.  The  highest  mean  of 
absolute  yearly  extremes  is  at  Pamirski  Poet,  67°‘4 ;  the  lowest  at  Prshevalsk,  45°’l. 

One  of  the  most  striking  phenomena  is  the  ratio  of  decrease  of  temperature  with 
increase  of  height,  which  is  almost  unique.  Khon^  and  Samarkand,  though 
vertically  separated  by  1400  metres,  are  nearly  equally  warm  in  summer,  which 
condition  is  expressed  by  a  gradient  of  only  0°‘35.  Comparing  Khorog  to  the  very 
hot  Kerki  (245  metres)  the  mean  gradient  is  still  only  0°*44.  The  low  steppe  at 
Pctro-Alexandrovsk  (85  metres)  and  the  high  steppe  of  Pamirski  Poet  (3640  metres) 
are  again  brought  into  close  relationship.  The  differecci-s  between  their  monthly 
gradients  are  very  small,  and  the  yearly  rise  and  fall — so  marked  between  any 
other  two  stations — is  almost  entirely  efiTaced.  It  is  to  its  character  as  a  steppe, 
not  to  its  height,  that  the  High  Pamir  owes  its  climate. 

The  chapters  on  moisture  and  rain  will  be  closely  scrutinized  by  all  who  are 
asking  questions  about  the  past  and  future  state  of  Turkestan.  An  absolute 
monthly  minimum  is  attained  at  Kerki  in  August  and  8r>ptember  (no  precipitation 
at  all) ;  but  the  driest  years  are  at  Pamirski  Post  (62*3  mm.),  Petro-Alexandrovsk 
(97'1  mm.),  and  Kasalinsk  (122  mm.).  The  wettest  month  is  March  at  Djisak 
(84'4);  the  wettest  year  at  Prshevalsk  (452'8).  At  Pamirski  Post  the  maximum 
of  wi  ter  falls  in  June  (15*4)  and  the  minimum  in  March  (1*6),  while  October, 
Nove  uber,  and  December  show  an  even  supply  of  2*5,  2*1,  21.  April,  the  wettest 
mont  1  at  Kasalinsk  (16),  runs  the  Pamir  June  pretty  close,  but  June  is  the  driest 
at  I  isalinsk. 

..here  is  practically  no  snow  in  the  Pamirs  during  winter,  but  the  traveller 
descending  through  the  valleys  of  the  border  mountains  hnds  himself  overwhelmed 
by  huge  quantities  of  snow. 

'  The  longest  periods  of  drought  observed  at  different  places  were  at  follows : 
at  Kasalinsk,  three  months ;  Kerki,  six  months ;  Tashkent,  four  months ;  Samar¬ 
kand,  five  months ;  Pamirski  Post,  three  months,  etc. 

The  able  resume  on  the  climate  of  the  Duab  of  Turkestan  would  have  to  be 
quoted  in  exienso  up  to  the  bitter  end,  which  speaks  of  the  hopeless  future  of  a 
dying  land. 

The  author  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  so  happy  a  choice  of  subject,  no  less 
than  on  his  masterly  treatment  of  it,  which  has  given  us  a  standard  work  of 
reference  that  no  student  of  Central  Asia  can  afford  to  neglect. 


THROUGH  EASTERN  TIBET  AND  KAM.* 

By  Captain  P.  K.  EOZLOFF. 

On  returning  to  our  camp,  wo  found  it  literally  besieged  with  natives — men, 
women,  and  children  from  all  parts.  The  Tibetans  were  enormously  interested  in 
all  our  European  things,  especially  the  electric  battery,  which  they  regarded  as 
miraculous.  Later  in  the  day  we  were  honoured  by  a  visit  from  the  camp  chief¬ 
tain’s  corpulent  old  wife,  who  came  under  an  umbrella,  bringing  with  her  a  nice- 
looking  daughter.  The  latter  was  dressed  in  a  red  woollen  dressing-gown,  and  had 

*  Continued  from  p.  5.34.  The  map  on  p.  651  should  be  substituted  for  that  given 
in  the  first  instalmeut  of  the  paper ;  the  former  was  only  provisional,  the  latter  is  based 
on  the  materials  which  have  been  definitely  worked  out. 
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not  neglected  to  add  artificial  colour  to  her  unpolished  sun-burned  cheeks.  Several 
other  Tibetan  girls  were  also  there,  all  dressed  in  their  best,  and  all  of  them 
behaving  in  the  boldest  manner.  The  chieftain’s  wife  and  these  giddy  wenches 
smiled  continually,  she  encouraging  them  openly  to  approach  us.  The  women  and 
girls  were  quite  fearless  in  looking*  into  our  tents.  They  literally  besieged  us, 
and  Kaznakoff  had,  in  consequence,  no  difiBculty  in!  taking  some  good  photographs 
of  them.  We  were  told  that  the  morals  of  the  people  in  those  parts  are  very 
slack,  and  that  women  are  extremely  free,  especially  with  regard  to  the  Chinese 
officials  when  passing  through  from  Sining  Fu,  to  whom  even  the  parents  them¬ 
selves  bring  their  daughters.  When  my  young  grenadiers  and  ooesacks  sang 
Russian  airs  to  the  concertina,  the  Tibetans  were  wildly  delighted,  and  tried  to 
imitate  the  “little  Russians.”  Then,  at  a  hint  from  the  chieftain’s  corpulent 
spouse,  the  local  beauties  began  to  sing.  Their  songs  and  style  of  singing  were 
no  different  to  those  ordinarily  in  vogue  in  Central  Asia,  but  their  songs  were  full 
of  flattery  and  gratitude  for  our  generosity. 

In  the  evening  the  chieftain  Namtso-Purzek-Namebje  *  returned  from  his  travels. 
He  was  a  tall  old  man  of  some  seventy-seven  summers,  grey-haired,  and  bent. 

I  should  mention  that  Purzek,  as  the  Tibetans  call  him,  is  not  officially  the 
“  bey-khu,”  though  he  has  had  complete  control  of  the  camp  for  many  years,  as, 
when  scarcely  out  of  his  boyhood,  he  gained  the  love  and  respect  of  his  clan  by  his 
exploits  when  fighting  N’goloks  and  other  Tibetans.  We  were  surprised  that 
letters  and  papers,  given  to  ns  in  Sining  Fu,  were  addressed  to  him  by  name  as  the 
official  “  bey-khu,”  as  if  the  real  or  hereditary  chieftain  was  in  no  wise  recognized. 
He  talked  fluently,  but  was  reserved  before  the  large  assembly,  and  we  were 
favourably  impressed  with  him.  As  gifts  he  brought  me  the  fox  and  usual 
offerings,  apologizing,  as  his  son  had  done,  fur  not  meeting  us  at  the  boundary  of 
his  camp.  “  It  is  my  fault,”  said  the  old  man.  “  When  my  son  was  in  Sining 
Fu,  the  “  tsin-tsai  ”  personally  told  him  that  [you  were  to  bo  shown  every  possible 
kindness  if  you  came  to  'our  country.  I  will  do  my  best  to  help  you  on  your 
onward  path.”  Ho  remunod  with  us  for  two  or  three  hours,  replying  willingly 
to  my  inquiries  as  to  the  best  place  for  crossing  the  Blue  river,  telling  me  about  the 
country  and  the  people  living  further  to  the  south,  etc.  He  expressed  a  wish  to  be 
shown  our  new  rifles,  and  to  see  the  escort  fire  a  volley  with  them.  We  gratified 
both  his  desires,  and  he  and  his  subordinates  were  greatly  impressed.  Before  he 
departed  I  gave  him  a  revolver,  which  delighted  him  enormously. 

On  the  day  after  Purzek’s  visit,  I  and  Iny  companions  went  to  return  his  call, 
hoping  to  have  another  chance  of  questioning  him  on  various  points.  The  enter¬ 
tainment  was  again  repeated,  after  which  I  asked  him  to  allow  us  to  take  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  himself  and  family,  and  to  show  us  his  troops  on  parade.  He  refused  my 
first  request,  but  without  a  moment’s  hesitation  consented  to  the  second,  remarking 
at  the  same  time  that  the  short  notice  would  unfortunately  prevent  him  from 
being  able  to  collect  many  of  his  men.  When  talking  of  military  matters,  the  old 
man  seemed  to  come  to  life  again  and  to  grow  young:  his  dark  piercing  eyes 
flashed  with  fire,  his  figure  straightened,  and  his  energy  was  remarkable  when 
recalling  to  his  mind  forays  of  olden  days. 

The  evening  before  wo  left  to  continue  our  onward  march,  the  promised  review 
was  held.  A  number  of  horsemen  assembled  at  the  appointed  hour  on  the  level 
ground  close  to  our  camp,  whence  we  were  most  interested  in  watching  them 

•  Rockhill,  in  his'  Land  of  the  Lamas,’  pp.  182-185,  calls  him"  Namtso  Purdung.” 
Purzek,  when  talking  to  me,  explained  that  he  remembered  Rockhill  in  1889,  although 
ho  did  not  mention  Lis  name. 
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practiBing  their  feats  of  arms  and  trick-riding  on  the  way  to  the  parade-ground. 
At  first  they  cantered  along,  every  now  and  then  taking  a  jump.  Then  they 
increased  the  pace,  and  finally,  with  loud  yells,  they  broke  into  a  gallop  and  went 
at  full  speed.  Purzek’s  eldest  son,  his  assistant,  and  two  twelve-year-old  lads,  all 
in  their  best  clothes  and  on  their  best  ponies,  passed  the  camp  bearing  themselves 
right  well.  The  old  chieftain,  who  all  this  time  was  in  our  camp,  at  length  invited 
us  to  accompany  him  to  the  parade-ground,  where  were  collected  twenty-five 
mounted  Tibetans,  who  from  time  to  time  let  off  a  shot  as  if  to  show  their  im¬ 
patience.  In  ten  minutes  we  had  reached  the  ground.  The  faces  of  the  riders 
showed  excitement,  and  their  ponies  were  equally  restless,  snorting,  rearing,  pawing 
the  ground,  and  anxiously  looking  around.  We  were  first  shown  a  duel  between 
two  men.  One  of  the  horsemen  having  ridden  out  some  30  or  40  paces  in  front  of 
the  remainder  to  represent  an  enemy,  on  the  signal  "  to  commence,”  galloped  off 
as  hard  as  he  could.  He  was  at  once  pursued  by  one  of  the  others,  who  unslung 
his  clumsy  flint  gun  very  smartly  while  at  full  gallop  and  fired  at  him.  When 
they  had  gone  some  300  or  400  paces,  both  riders  turned  back  in  our  direction  and 
rehearsed,  in  the  same  manner.  This  timej  however,  they  reversed  places,  the 
attacker  being  pursued  and  doing  all  he  could  to  avoid  the  enemy’s  bullet  by 
leaning  down  on  whichever  side  of  his  pony  seemed  to  offer  the  greatest  safety. 
Several  of  the  Tibetan  warriors  were  exceedingly  good  horsemen,  and  performed 
excellent  feats,  especially  the  heir-apparent,  who  was  the  first  to  perform,  and  who 
constantly  brushed  the  ground  with  his  cap  while  going  at  a  gallop.  He  per¬ 
formed  more  often  than  the  others.  Sometimes  he  took  two  rifles,  firing  them 
both  off  as  before;  and  he  always  did  various  manual  exercises  with  them  pre¬ 
viously.  During  each  performance  the  remaining  Tibetans  shouted,  the  old 
chieftain  always  taking  the  lead,  especially  when  his  own  son  was  in  the  arena. 
Afterwards  eight  of  the  men  galloped  out,  four  of  them  going  on  ahead  again  to 
represent  the  enemy.  This  was  considerably  more  interesting,  both  parties  firing 
going  out  as  well  as  coming  in.  The  full  dress,  the  long  hair  hanging  over  their 
shoulders,  and  their  ugly  features  were  very  effective.  In  a  way,  this  Tibetan 
review  vividly  recalled  to  my  mind  the  onslaughts  of  the  brigand  N’goloks  on  the 
two  occasions  when  they  attacked  the  late  M.  Pijevalsky’s  expedition. 

Afterwards  we  saw  some  independent  and  volley  firing ;  but  the  shooting  was 
bad,  in  spite  of  the  employment  of  a  huge  heavy  gun,  which  took  three  or  four 
times  the  ordinary  charge  of  powder.  This  gun,  weighing  about  a  pood,  was 
made  locally  out  of  an  enormous  gun-barrel,  which  was  accidentally  found  on  a 
hill  close  by.  For  long  Purzek  and  his  subordinates  had  endeavoured  in  vain  to 
ascertain  whence  this  weapon  had  come  and  who  had  been  the  owner.  Needless 
to  say,  this  rarity  belongs  to  the  **  bey-khu,”  and  is  only  used  at  home  for  defensive 
purposes.  Having  returned  to  camp  with  Purzek  and  his  sons,  we  began  to  prepare 
for  our  onward  journey.  Our  guests  remained  with  us  a  considerable  time,  and 
the  old  man,  dropping  his  reserve,  drank  a  fair  quantity  of  alcohol,  with  the  result 
that  he  became  both  comical  and  entertaining.  But  in  spite  of  it,  our  memories 
of  him  and  his  camp  are  of  the  kindliest.  He  was  the  first  in  Tibet  to  give  us  a 
hearty  welcome,  and  he  was  of  the  greatest  assistance  to  us  on  our  further  journey, 
providing  excellent  guides  as  well  as  letters  to  friendly  chiefs.  By  playing  upon 
his  reputation  of  being  a  sagacious  and  sensible  man — a  reputation  which  reached 
far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  his  camp — ho  prevailed  upon  others,  through  whose 
country  we  were  to  pass,  to  assist  us. 

On  July  19,  having  parted  with  him,  we  moved  off  down  the  river  Khi-chu  at 
the  usual  early  hour.  The  nullah  soon  narrowed,  bending  towards  the  east,  and 
here  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff  we  came  upon  a  hot  spring,  the  waters  of  which  are 
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drunk  by  the  local  people  for  many  ailmenUi,  but  particularly  for  rheumatism. '  The 
temperature  of  the  spring,  surrounded  by  stone  walls,  goes  up  to  4*2°.  A  little 
lower  down  the  river,  opposite  to  the  spot  where  the  waters  fall  rapidly  over  the 
boulders  and  are  narrowed  by  the  rocky  banks,  towers  the  sacred  mountain  of 
Hatu-ju,*  covered  with  the  eternal  snow  which  glistens  in  the  sunlight.  On  the 
banks  of  the  river  just  under  the  mountain  is  the  monastery  of  Sikar-gomba,  whose 
priests,  like  those  of  many  another  which  we  came  across  in  eastern  Tibet,  jealously 
refused  to  receive  a  call  from  us.  There  are  some  three  hundred  lamas  in  this 
monastery,  and  the  Gdgdns,  Chjiku,  and  Tsema,  of  whom  the  former  and  elder  has 
been  reincarnated.  According  to  Purzek,  this  monastery  is  very  old  and  wealthy, 
and  is  cbieBy  composed  of  monks  from  his  own  camp.  Having  temporarily  left 
the  stream,  we  climbed  a  spur,  which  we  crossed  by  the  Sadi-lakha  pass,  about 
1000  feet  above  the  river,  gaining  from  here  a  glorious  view  in  all  directions. 
The  whole  expanse,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  was  mountainous,  and  we 
could  see  the  peaks  of  the  southern  prolongation  of  the  Hatn-ju,  intermingling 
as  they  met  the  rocky  chain  adjacent  to  the  Blue  river.  Descending  by  a  very 
steep  path  from  the  pass,  we  again  reached  the  Ehi>chu,  where  lower  still,  as  it 
broadened  out,  we  saw  the  greyish-yellow  clay  buildings  of  the  agricultural  popu¬ 
lation.  This  was  to  the  south.  It  was  worth  looking  back  again  to  see  the 
Hatu-ju,  with  its  cones,  domes,  and  tongue-shaped  ridges  standing  out  in  relief, 
and  the  white  patches  of  eternal  snow.  All  around  us  grew  handsome  grasses,  at 
first  among  shrubs,  then  lower  down  among  trees  (Junipenu  paeudo-Babina). 
On  the  way  to  the  village  of  Kabchja-Kamba  we  passed  a  second  narrow  gorge 
through  the  cliffs,  where  in  a  schisty  cave  on  the  left  bank  of  the  stream  was 
supposed  to  dwell  an  earthly  spirit,  who  lived  in  perpetual  fear  of  a  water-spirit 
inhabiting  a  similar  cave  on  the  opposite  hank  of  the  stream.  Passing  these  haunts 
of  spirits,  we  soon  came  to  the  dwellings  of  the  Tibetans  themselves,  close  to  which 
we  pitched  our  camp.  The  sun  was  warm,  and  the  mild  summer  breeze  prettily 
rocked  the  golden  barley,  above  which  martins  darted  to  smd  fro  and  swallows 
flighted.  ,The  nullahs  adjacent  to  the  lower  reaches  of  this  turbulent  stream 
enriched  our  herbarium  with  more  than  a  hundred  specimens.  In  the  upper  part 
of  the  hills  we  found,  besides  those  plants  which  have  already  been  mentioned  as 
growing  in  the  upper  Hoang  Ho,  the  following:  a  very  sweet-smelling  stellaria, 
pink  androsace,  anemone,  violet  (viola)  with  seeds,  euphorbia,  chrysanthemum, 
pedicularis,  gentians,  and  others.  Lower  down  shrubs  were  plentiful — willow, 
caragana,  honeysuckle,  and  spiraea.  And  of  herbaceous  plants  were  quantities  of 
iris,  Isopyrum  grandiflorum,  hippocrepis,  large  pamassia,  onion  (Allium),  tall, 
handsome  pedicularis  with  purple-coloured  flowers,  and  two  sorts  of  aspidium. 

As  regards  the  lower  part,  it  might  be  divided  roughly  into  two  parts — upper 
and  lower  boundaries  of  cultivated  land.  As  we  descended  into  the  cultivated  area 
we  were  struck  by  the  size  of  the  grasses  and  their  shape.  About  the  ploughed 
fields  were  umbellar,  two  sorts  of  saussurea,  blue-bell  (Campanula),  very  handsome 
yellow  pedicularis  growing  thickly  on  the  small  damp  patches  of  grass  on  the 
banks  of  the  stream,  cusinia,  cumin  (Carum),  green  pease  (  Ttcta),  5roas»ca  ’‘«m, 
gallium,  Malva  borealis,  polygonum,  and  euphorbia.  Near  the  same  ploughed 
land,  by  the  more  or  less  steep  slopes,  were  quantities  of  barberry,  currant,  and 
gooseberry  bushes  with  large  berries,  and  amongst  them  were  withered-up  old 
junipers.  Among  these  berry  bushes  fiowered  geranium  with  lilac  and  white  petals, 
a  wonderful  blue  forget-me-not  (Myosotis),  and  a  very  sharp  stinging  Himalayan 

*  This  is  the  name  by  which  it  is  known  to  the  local  inhabitants ;  in  far  distant 
localities  it  is  called  the  Amne-tsokchin-donra. 
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nettle  (  C/Vttca  hyptrhorea).  The  thick  eUlke  of  bright  green  cucumbers  and  atropa 
covered  the  open  sfiaces,  rubbiah-bMp>i  old  dwellings,  and  foundations  of  houses,  so 
thickly  that  it  was  diCBcult  to  walk.  Stone  walls  separating  the  i«th  from  the 
ploughed  fields  were  overgrown  with  the  above-mentioned  currant  and  gooseberry 
bushes,  whoee  roots  went  down  through  narrow  chinks  between  the  stones  some 
2  or  3  feet  into  the  soil.  Quantities  of  weeds  could  be  seen  growing  among  the . 
barley,  and  in  lesser  quantities  were  thlaspi,  erysimum,  carum,  pedicularis,  blue  and 
green  aconitum,  myosotis,  geranium,  aster,  lactuca,  brassica,  boraginea,  and  two 
kinds  of  gentiana.  Between  the  fields  we  found  sedum,  valerians,  gymnadenia, 
gnaphalium,  sau  surea,  eu|diorbia,  and  about  six  different  herbs. 

The  hamlet  of  Kabchja-Kamba  consists  of  small  houses  of  stone  and  clay,  built 
in  the  form  of  a  aqiame.  Above  these  hovels  rises  a  large  new  house  belonging  to 
Purzek,  which  is  built  of  roundel  pebbles,  and  is  as  good  as  one  could  require.  In 
case  of  emergency,  the  besieged  inhabitants  of  the  village  could  make  a  stand  in  it, 
and,  tak'mg  cover  behind  the  small  walls  which  surround  it  on  all  udes,  could  easily 
defend  themselves  from  an  enemy.  We  were  received  in  the  village  by  Purzek’s 
sons,  who  had  preceded  us  on  purpose  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  our 
passing  through,  and  a  large  number  of  supplies  were  provided  for  us.  Two 
brothers  of  the  guides,  who  had  been  recommended  by  Purzek  to  accom]>any  us  to 
Cbjerku,  also  put  in  an  appearance.  Tibetan  guides  seldom  consent  to  go  alone, 
except  in  the  district  of  their  own  camp.  In  districts  belonging  to  neighbouring  or 
distant  communities  they  will  never  move  with  a  i<arty  of  less  than  two.  This  is 
so  even  with  men  who  know  how  to  protect  themselves. 

Bidding  farewell  to  the  sons  of  **  bey-khu,”  we  left  the  pleasant  Khi-chu  nullah, 
as  the  road  to  the  ferry  across  the  Blue  river  inclined  south-west,  cutting  across  a 
high  precipitous  range  of  hills.  From  the  steep  Pucheg-la  pass,  14,810  feet  above 
the  sea,  we  could  only  see  a  portion  of  the  narrow  blue  valley.  The  river  itself  at 
the  foot  of  the  cliff  was  not  visible,  though  the  noise  of  the  rocking  waters  could 
be  distinctly  heard  with  a  favourable  breeze.  The  mountain  peaks  bounding  the 
river  on  the  south  block  out  the  horizon.  By  mid-day  we  were  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Tan-tsui-tsyan  river,  called  by  the  Tibetan  of  these  parts,  the  N’dui-chu.  The 
current  was  extremely  strong,  as  the  river  flowed  in  its  stony,  capricious,  winding 
bed.  Shortly  afterwards  we  crossed  it,  being  ferried  over  in  a  couple  of  boats 
which  were  fastened  together  at  their  stern.  This  ferry  is  in  frequent  use.  The 
charge  for  a  man  or  an  animal,  a  sheep  or  calf,  etc.,  is  about  fifteen  kopecks  in 
Russian  coinage.  A  third  of  this  is  given  by  the  ferrymen  to  the  camp  chieftain, 
while  the  remainder,  two-thirds,  they  keep  for  themselves.  As  we  gradually  got 
the  baggage  and  sheep  across — the  bulls  and  ponies  having  to  swim — we  pitched 
our  camp  on  a  raised  terrace  on  the  right  bank  close  to  a  small,  ]>oor-looking 
monastery  (Sogon  gomba).  The  latter,  though  not  well  known,  is  fairly  old.  In 
it  are  only  thirty  lamas  men  and  women,  and  one  reincarnation,  Durkn-rimbuchi, 
Sogon-gomba  has  a  very  good  reputation  as  regards  the  purity  of  its  morals, 
although  the  monastery  contains  both  sexes.  The  nuns  cut  their  hair  short  like 
the  meu.  The  G^en  declined  to  make  our  acquiuntance,  although  his  companions 
frequently  came  into  our  camp.  To  the  south  of  the  monastery  on  a  high  hill  was 
a  clean,  trim-looking  chapel,  beside  which  the  yellow-hatted  lamas  can  be  seen 
sitting  or  wandering  about.  At  a  short  distance  from  the  monastery,  and  on 
the  other  side  of  a  mountain  stream,  is  a  village,  out  of  which  rises  a  tower  which 
was  once  inhabited,  but  is  now  empty. 

CMoee  to  the  ferry  the  N’dui-chu  river  flows  from  north-west  to  south-east, 
corresponding  to  the  trend  of  the  hilly  chain,  which  encloses  it  between  its 
rocky  feet.  The  breadth  varies  from  M  to  60  sajens,  with  a  depth  of  from 
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3  to  4  sajens.  The  water  is  highest  in  Jane.  At  this  time,  i.e.  July — a  month 
later — it  was  a  sajen  and  a  half  lower.  In  late  autumn  the  blue  colour  of 
its  waters  fully  justify  the  name  given  to  it  by  the  French.  In  summer  the 
water  is  a  dirty  yellow.  The  temperature  was  13°.  According  to  the  local 
inhabitants,  the  river  freezes  over  in  October  and  is  open  again  in  March.  The 
height  by  the  ferry  was  12,610  feet,  and  we  were  able  astronomically  to  fix  its 
latitude.  All  along  the  upper  pert  of  the  Blue  river  the  Tibetans  exploit  gold, 
though  not  quite  in  accord  with  the  superstitions  belief  taught  them  by  the 
lamas.  The  shores  of  the  Blue  river  in  the  N’ruchu  district  or  near  the  ferry 
were  no  less  attractive  than  the  lowlying  reaches  of  the  Khi-chu.  The 
pretty  valley  and  the  adjacent  deep  nullahs  running  into  it  on  either  side 
were  thickly  covered  with  shrubs.  Besides  barberry,  gooseberry,  and  currant 
bushes,  hawthorn,  spirsess,  and  honeysuckle,  we  found  bog>myrtle,  whose  bushes 
grew  to  a  height  of  almost  14  feet,  with  a  diameter  of  7  inches  at  the  root 
of  tbe  stem.  There  was  also  a  forest  of  juniper  *  covering  the  slope  of  the  right 
bank.  Fields  of  barley,  grown  in  terraces  along  the  valley,  thrived,  and  there  were 
quantities  of  meadow  grass.  We  added  the  following  plants  to  the  herbarium  from 
the  sacred  Khi-chu  :  Handsome  Astralaffus  tanacetum,  bluebell,  tall  graceful 
rhubarb,  lilac  gentiana,  orchis,  avena,  and  various  grasses ;  on  the  sandy  shore  of 
the  river,  salt-wort,  blue  onion,  scorzonera,  small-petalled  erigeron,  and  saussurea 
with  sweet-smelling  lilac  flowers;  and  on  the  higher  ground  amidst  the  clematis, 
orubanche,  euphorbia,  polygonum,  convolvulus,  plantago,  astragalus,  and  a  small- 
]>etalled  geranium.  In  the  wood  of  juniper  bushes  it  was  not  difficult  to  distinguish 
lactucs,  blue  veronica,  two  sorts  of  onion,  and  several  others. 

As  regards  animals  in  the  part  of  the  valley  through  which  'we  passed,  there 
were  few  of  either  mammals  or  birds.  Among  the  latter,  besides  large  and  small 
birds  of  prey,  were  the  following :  Jackdaw  (Coieu$  daurictu),  hoopoe  (Upuptt 
r;iops),  jay  (^Podoces  humilis),  blackbird  (Aferufa  kessleri),  cuckoo  (Cuculus  cttnorui), 
red-tail  {Rutictila  rvfiventris),  Pratincoia  maura.  Accentor  fulveacene,  finches, 
Cnrpoilactu  ndncilloida,  Montifringilla  alpieo'a,  Pyrgilauda  rvficdlUe,  hawfinch 
(.Vyceroioscornetjjes),  swallows (CAefidon  urbica),  Hirundo  alpestris,  Cotile  riporia, 
martin  {Cypedtu  apu»\  linnet  {Linota  brevirostris),  wild  sparrow  {Petronia 
petronia),  Abromia  affinia,  white  and  yellow  Motacilla,  Bvdytea  citreola,  wild 
pigeon  {Golumha  rupeatria\  and  some  others.  Very  few  butterflies  or  beetles  were 
to  be  seen,  but  we  hoped  to  come  across  some  interesting  mollusk  specimens 
later  on. 

From  here  we  climbed  a  yet  steeper  and  higher  range  of  hills  to  the  south  ere 
again  descending  into  cultivation  in  the  valley  of  the  I-chu,  a  tributary  of  the  Blue 
river  on  the  right  bank.  To  assist  our  transport  animals,  Purzek  had  made  arrange¬ 
ments  for  fifteen  bull-yaks  to  be  given  us,  and  we  in  consequence  crossed  the 
Chamu-dug-la  pass  fairly  easily  :  it  is  16,070  feet  high.  Nevertheless,  during  the 
ascent  up  the  slope  of  the  narrow  and  rugged  nullah,  composed  of  granite  and  gneiss, 
we  lost  one  of  our  loads,  which  fell  oS,  and  rolling  down  was  broken  into  many 
pieces.  Fortunately,  it  was  not  part  of  our  collection.  From  the  pass,  which  is 
somewhat  lower  than  the  rocky,  slatey  peaks  of  the  range,  we  could  see  towards 
tbe  south  a  deep  precipice,  at  the  bottom  of  which  winds  the  narrow,  glittering, 
snake-like  river  I-chn.  And  beyond,  the  view  of  the  distant  horizon  is  obstructed 
by  the  rugged  lofty  mountains  of  the  Nierchi  and  another  range  of  hills  further 
away,  and  nameless,  composed  of  some  red  rock.  In  tbe  nullahs  through  which  we 


*  The  trees  of  which  grow  to  as  much  as  70  feet  in  height,  with  a  width  at  the 
root  of  20  inches. 
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passed  grew  a  straw>coloarcd  primula,  labiate  with  light  lilac  petals,  three  kinds  of 
gentian,  a  handsome  blue  aconitum,  corydalis,  pyrola,  and  on  the  pass  itself  a 
curious  saussurea,  another  primula,  and  a  large  petalled  delphinium. 

Having  descended  a  short  distance  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  hill,  it  repaid 
one  to  look  to  the  left,  or  the  east,  in  order  to  see  two  monasteries  prettily  and 
snugly  situated  on  the  tops  of  two  hills,  which  fell  away  sharply  on  either  side. 
The  nearer  monastery,  called  Bagu-gomba,  contains  about  200  lamas  of  the 
Gelupa  sect  (that  is,  yellow  lamas),  with  a  Q4g4n  called  Quchi  as  its  principal. 
The  other  and  the  smaller — Lanchin-gomba — has  only  twenty  red  monks  of  the 
Nyimapa  sect,  at  the  head  of  which  is]  the  reincarnated  Tartse-jaola.  After 
entering  the  valley  of  the  I-chu  and  proceeding  some  versts  up  it,  we  reached 
Achjak-gomba,  the  third  monastery  on  this  river,  with  twenty  white  lamas  of  the 
Karmara  sect.*  While  we  were  camped  here  these  brethren  were  away  collecting 
alms  for  the  monastery,  so  we  were,  unfortunately,  unable  to  see  any  of  them.  At 
the  foot  of  the  little  hill  which  gave  a  refuge  to  this  monastery  stretched  a  grove  of 
tall  willow  trees,  which  grew  at  regular  intervals  some  distance  apart.  Between 
them,  and  none  the  less  pleasant  to  look  upon,  was  a  green  carpet  of  grassy 
vegetation,  which  pointed  to  being  an  ideal  spot  for  us  to  camp.  Lower  down 
along  the  banks  of  the  river  were  fields  of  barley  bounded  by  canals  and  stone  walls 
and  by  a  hedgerow  of  gooseberry,  currant,  and  barberry  bushes,  alternating  with 
honeysuckle,  intertwined  with  clematis  and  Lasiagrostis  Bplendem. 

On  the  next  day’s  march  the  expedition  reached  the  Nierchi  mountidns,  which 
is  the  western  extremity  of  a  separate  mountain  group.  I  named  it  after  that  far- 
famed  geographical  traveller  in  Central  Asia,  Dutreuil  de  Rhine,  who  met  his  death 
through  the  savageness  of  the  Tibetans  in  one  of  the  eastern  hills.  The  characteristic 
rocks  of  the  Dutreuil-de-Rhins  mountains — Nierchi — are  composed  of  light  grey 
quartz  sandstone,  and  of  grey  and  very  small-grained  limestone.  Further  eastwards 
along  the  foot  of  the  hills  on  the  southern  side,  we  found  pieces  of  hornyblended 
granite,  dark  grey  fine  schistous  filite,  a  few  sorts  of  limestone,  light  grey  slate, 
gneiss,  hard  brown-pink  marl,  brown-red  conglomerate  of  small  pieces  of  crystal 
schist,  and  clayey  sandstone.  The  small  I-chu  stream  is  about  120  versts  long. 
High  up  and  in  the  centre  its  course  lay  right  along  our  road,  but  lower  down  it 
flowed  to  the  left.  The  Dutreuil-de-Rhins  mountains  compel  the  stream  to  flow  in 
a  curious  semicircle,  at  first  in  a  south-westerly  and  afterwards  in  a  south-easterly 
direction.  The  R’khombo-tso  lake,  whence  it  rises,  lies  in  au  upland  plateau 
which  has  the  appearance  of  a  lovely  meadowy  steppe,  inhabited  by  nomads. 

The  I-chu  valley  enabled  us  to  add  the  following  specimens  to  our  collection  : 
Large-petalled  tanacetum,  several  astragalus,  handsome  gentians,  two  kinds  of 
bracken,  a  new  species  of  orobanche.  Dame’s  violet  (Hesparis),  two  or  three  saus¬ 
surea,  and  a  number  of  grasses,  including  feather  grass.  By  the  lake  itself,  which 
is  situated  at  a  height  of  13,730  feet,  we  quite  unexpectedly  came  across  the  common 
utricularia  and  reed-grass.  By  the  rocks  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  which  are  washed 
by  the  silvery  clear  waters  of  the  I-chu,  we  came  across  woodcock  {Ibidorhyncha 
Struthersii),  Cincius  Kaahmeriensis ;  mountain  finches,  Pyrgilanda  ruficollis, 
Pyrhospiza  longirostris,  Carpodaau  rvbicilloida,  the  former  martins  and  swallows, 
to  which  were  added  a  new  hill  species,  Biblis  rupestris.  There  was  also  their 
handsome  relative  the  redstart  (^Chmmarrhomis  leucocephala),  the  first  of  which 
are  found  either  by  the  water  or  high  up  amongst  the  overhanging  rocks,  and  these 
added  a  touch  of  life  to  our  pretty  camping-ground.  At  times  from  our  tents  we 

*  According  to  Bockhill  (‘Land  of  the  Lamas,’  p.  217,  note),  the  Chinese  call  the 
lamas  of  the  Karmara  sect  “  white  ”  lamas. 
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beard  the  monotonous  cooing  of  wild  pigeons,  and  against  the  blue  background  of 
the  heavens  floated  the  unalterable  snow-vulture,  the  lammergeyer,  and  the  golden 
eagle.  As  regards  mammals,  we  secured  specimens  of  the  Alpine  polecat  (Miutella\ 
a  small  colony  of  which  were  at  the  foot  of  the  rocks. 

During  the  daytime  none  of  the  local  inhabitants  attempted  to  pass  our  camp, 
which  was  pitched  in  a  gorge  of  the  Dutreuil-de-Rhins  mountains,  but  at  night 
we  were  aroused  by  the  noisy  tramping  of  ponies  ridden  by  Namtso  brigands,  who 
were  hastening  to  pass  through  unnoticed.  Our  guides  contrived  to  exchange  a  few 
words  with  them,  and  in  the  morning  they  told  us  that  this  was  a  party  of  yonng 
bloods  who  had  made  a  successful  raid  upon  the  possessions  of  the  Nanchins,  and 
who  were  now  making  their  way  home  as  fast  as  possible,  doing  by  night  as  much 
as  70  to  80  versts,  and  by  day  resting  and  concealing  themselves  in  unostentatious 
places.  We  were  not  a  little  astonished  at  the  pluck  evinced  by  those  brigand 
Tibetans,  considering  tbe  awful  darkness,  especially  in  the  deep  and  stony  nullahs. 
Our  march  through  the  valley  of  the  river  I-chu  was  not  dififlcult,  and  it  was 
made  easier  by  the  chieftain  of  the  Aiun  encampment,  who  supplied  us  with  trans¬ 
port,  and  for  some  days  accompanied  our  caravan  in  person.  This  chieftain,  or 
“  hey-khu,”  who  made  his  appearance  in  our  camp  at  Achjak-gomba,  looked,  in  spite 
of  his  sixty-three  years,  a  healthy,  well-set-up  man,  while  his  great  height  and 
athletic  figure,  together  with  his  abrupt  manners,  spoke  still  more  in  his  favour. 
At  our  first  meeting  this  original  old  man  asked  for  some  Russian  vodka,  at  the 
same  time  remarking,  “I  don’t  want  anything  else,  but  I  shall  be  delighted  to 
drink  some  vodka,  as  yesterday  at  some  friends’  we  had  ,a  feast,  and  I  have  a  bad 
head  to-day.”  He,  however,  drank  the  vodka  very  cautiously,  having  previously 
given  it  to  his  attendants  to  taste.  When  we  became  better  acquainted  with  him, 
we  found  that  he  really  wished  to  assist  us  as  much  as  he  could,  and  to  follow  the 
example  of  his  respected  friend  Purzek.  ”  On  us,”  said  the  “  bey-khu,”  turning  to 
hie  followers,  “  on  our  twenty-five  camps,  lies  the  dark  stain  of  a  man’s  murder  ;  * 
we  must,  as  much  as  it  is  in  our  power,  blot  out  the  shame." 

On  bidding  farewell  we  gave  him  a  present,  which  pleased  him  enormously,  and 
amply  compensated  him  for  his  kind  assistance.  Nevertheless,  after  the  departure  of 
our  guests  from  camp,  we  discovered  that  an  enamelled  iron  cup,  which  he  had  taken 
a  great  fancy  to,  had  disappeared  from  one  of  our  tents.  It  should  be  mentioned 
that,  having  learned  by  bitter  experience  the  shameless  way  in  which  Tibetans 
invariably  and  continually  begged,  and  of  their  uncontrollable  tendency  to  theft, 
we  always,  when  expecting  a  visit,  made  a  point  of  concealing  our  private  property, 
so  as  not  to  lead  these  savages  into  temptation  more  than  could  be  helped.  Our 
friend  the  old  man  personally  guided  us  for  two  days,  camping  with  us  at  night 
at  the  foot  of  the  sacred  mountain  Chumuik-rapkha,  which  was  covered'  with 
a  dense  forest  of  tall  junipers.  On  my  asking  him  to  come  and  shoot  in  this 
wood,  he  replied  in  the  affirmative,  but  it  was  not  difficult  to  read  from  his  face 
that  he  did  not  want  to  accompany  me.  Seeing  this,  and  as  there  did  not  appear 
to  be  any  unusually  rare  birds^  I  decided  not  to  shoot. 

In  the  I-chu  valley,  close  to  where  the  Dunchjon  stream  joins  the  river  on 
the  left  bank,  there  is  a  small  curiously  shaped  hill,  called  by  the  Tibetans  Vak- 
khelkbari.  According  to  tradition,  this  hill,  which  is  now  overgrown  with  grass, 
was  once  the  favourite  camping-ground  of  the  great  Qesur-Rhan,  in  the  days  of  his 
campaigns.  His  camp  used  to  be  pitched  round  it,  and  on  the  summit  his  enormous 
helmet  was  always  placed.  When  we  passed  this  historical  hill,  we  found  close  to 

*  He  apparently  referred  to  Dntrenil  de  Rhins.  In  the  majority  of  oases  Tibetans 
have  no  conception  as  to  the  division  of  European  races  by  nationalities. 
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it  a  travelling  monastery,  from  which  proceeded  the  sound  of  a  prayer-tambourine. 
The  night  before  arriving  at  the  R’kombo-tso  lake  we  camped  at  a  place  which, 
according  to  legend,  was  equally  interesting,  namely,  where  two  separate  little  hills, 
personifying  a  fish  and  an  eagle,  stand  close  together.  The  latter  hill  vigilantly 
watches  the  former,  to  prevent  its  moving  into  the  lake,  which,  according  to 
tradition,  would  portend  a  second  flood.  Every  summer,  in  the  wide  valley  close  to 
these  hills,  the  Tibetans  hold  a  military  display,  which  is  followed  by  a  general 
debauch. 

On  the  last  day  of  July  the  expedition  reached  the  northern  shore  of  the  lake, 
where  a  piece  of  ground  close  to  the  dwelling  of  the  local  headman  was  assigned  to 
us.  This  headman — head  of  the  R’khombo-doma  encampment  —  appeared  to  be 
frightened,  like  his  nomad  neighbours,  and  was  exceedingly  dirty.  On  shaking 
hands,  he  proffered  to  me  the  customary  gifts,  welcoming  me  with  a  trembling  voice. 
The  reason  for  the  fear  displayed  by  the  lake  nomads  transpired  to  be  that  they 
believed  we  had  come  to  avenge  the  death  of  our  comrade,  Dutreuil  de  Rhins,  who 
had  been  killed  by  Tibetans  of  the  Det-ta  encampment.  The  lake,  which  not  long 
ago  had  contained  a  quantity  of  water,  was  now  merely  a  marsh,  overgrown  with 
reeds.  During  our  stay  by  its  shores  there  glistened  in  places,  midst  the  bright 
green  reeds,  large  and  small  patches  of  fairly  clear  running  water.  The  circum¬ 
ference  of  this  marshy  lake  was  about  20  versts,  conforming  in  shape  to  the  lie  of 
the  valley.  The  depth  was  not  more  than  2  or  3  feet  in  places  where  we  were 
able  to  measure  it.  The  bottom  was  com|>08ed  of  mud  and  slime.  According  to 
my  aneroid,  the  height  above  the  sea  was  13,730  feet. 

We  saw  the  following  birds  on  the  lake  :  black -necked  crane  {Orus  nigricoHis), 
the  Indian  goose,  the  Totanut  calidru.  Further  out  on  the  o]ien  patches  of  water 
were  duck,  and,  every  now  and  then  the  Sterna  hirundo  flew  across  from  side 
to  side.  Amidst  the  grass  were  long-tailed  and  white-tailed  eagles  {Ilalitetus 
ulbicilla  and  H.  Macei),  and  large  larks  {Melano-corypha  maxima\  which  on  clear 
bright  mornings  broke  the  surrounding  stillness  with  their  song.  Occasionally 
martins  darted  through  the  air,  as  well  as  hill  and  land  swallows.  In  the  near 
hills  black-headed  larks  and  wild  doves  made  their  homes.  Animals  were  con¬ 
spicuous  by  their  absence,  with  the  exception  of  the  antelopes,  which  came  out 
each  morning  to  feed  on  the  grassy  slope  of  the  opposite  shore.  The  reason  for 
their  scarcity  was  not  far  to  seek,  namely,  the  nomads,  whose  tents  blackened  the 
surrounding  country,  and  whose  large  herds  of  yaks  and  flocks  of  sheep  were  every¬ 
where  to  1)6  seen.  Occasionally  we  came  across  droves  of  ponies,  the  Tibetan’s  best 
weapon  against  the  mischievous  intentions  of  his  neighbour. 

During  the  few  days  of  August  which  we  spent  by  the  R’khombo-tso  the 
weather  was  showery.  The  blue  sky  was  seldom  visible,  for  clouds  were  con¬ 
tinually  coming  from  east  or  west,  bursting  into  rain-droi>8  over  the  thirsty  lake. 
Thunderstorms  were  of  frequent  occurrence,  accompanied  usually  by  snow  and 
hail,  and  in  the  evenings,  to  the  south-east,  we  often  saw  summer  lightning.  The 
minimum  temperature  here  was  zero,  and  when  at  zero  hoar-frost  covered  the 
ground.  The  local  people,  curiously  enough,  attributed  the  continued  bad  weather 
to  our  shooting,  and  used  to  tell  us  that  if  we  would  desist,  the  weather  would 
at  once  clear.* 

While  here,  Kaznakoff  made  an  expedition  to  sketch  the  neighbouring  lake 
Cbjoma-in-tso,  which  lay  35  versts  to  the  south-west,  resting  its  salty  waters  in  a 
deep  valley.  Round  the  open  clear  water  of  this  lake,  which  was  30  versts  in 


*  Throughout  the  whole  period  of  our  travels  shots  were  always  to  be  heard  near 
the  camp,  or  wherever  we  might  be.  Our  men  were  always  out  shouting. 
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circumference,  grew  quantities  of  reed  grass,  winding  among  which  were  little 
streams  flowing  into  the  lake.  The  bottom  of  it  was  flinty,  judging  by  the  shores, 
and  there  appeared  to  be  seaweed.  On  the  surface  geese  and  cormorants  were 
swimming  about,  and  the  presence  of  the  latter  indicated  that  there  must  be  flsh. 
In  our  spare  moments  we  did  what  we  could  to  add  to  our  supplies,  buying 
sheep  and  butter  from  the  Tibetans,  who  were  willing  dealers,  being  anxious  to 
obtain  silver  with  which  to  pay  their  taxes.  Our  stay  by  the  shores  of  the  R’khombo- 
tso,  which  was  longer  than  we  had  originally  intended,  was  marked  by  the  sudden 
illness  of  the  head  guide,  with  whom  we  were  most  reluctant  to  part.  But  he 
rapidly  grew  worse,  and  so,  after  leaving  him  in  hospital  * * * §  in  the  charge  of  the 
local  headman,  we  set  forth  without  him.  Our  path  lay  east-south-east,  where  the 
valley  was  hemmed  in  by  red-brown  hills  of  marl  and  conglomerate. 

Keeping  on  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  and  after  descending  again  into  a 
cultivated  region,  we  reached  on  our  fourth  march  Chjerku,  a  village  12,090  feet 
above  the  sea.  Now  that  we  were  again  near  the  Blue  river,  we  particularly  noticed 
the  warm  and  comparatively  dry  air.  The  rainy  weather  and  somewhat  raw  air  bad 
been  left  behind  when  wo  crossed  the  Tsza-la  pass  (14,660  feet),  whence  the  small 
stream  Dza-chu,  which  joins  the  Ba-chu  f  at  Chjerku,  brought  us  to  our  camping- 
ground.  At  Chjerku  nomads  put  in  a  temporary  appearance,  merely  visiting 
the  place  so  as  to  exchange  their  raw  materials  for  articles  of  daily  need. 

Thinking  to  spend  some  time  here  so  as  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  the 
local  authorities  with  regard  to  our  onward  journey,  and  as  we  were  expecting 
to  meet  the  Chinese,  whose  advanced  party  had  already  arrived,  we  arranged  our 
camp  close  to  the  village,  on  the  bank  of  the  stream,  and  sent  our  animals  up  the 
Dza-chu  to  the  fertile  and  hospitable  ground  by  Darin-do.J  This  was  famed  for  its 
waterfall,  Qochinda,  beside  which  we  spent  the  last  night  before  arriving  at  the 
monastery.  At  Darin-do,  at  daybreak  one  morning,  a  band  of  some  thirty  Tibetan 
thieves  made  an  attack  upon  the  camp  where  six  of  our  grenadiers  and  cossacks  were 
living  in  charge  of  the  animals.  Fortunately  the  rufiians  were  seen  in  good  time, 
and  were  easily  repulsed  by  rifle-fire.  To  which  encampment  they  belonged  we 
were  never  able  to  discover. 

Chjerku  |  is  a  fairly  large  village  consisting  of  about  a  hundred  mud  bouses, 
and  is  conveniently  situated  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
Dutreuil-de-Rhins  mountains.  On  the  valley  side  it  is  fringed  with  fields  of  barley 


*  The  sick  man  definitely  declined  to  touch  any  of  the  remedies  of  the  quack  lama 
doctors,  being  suspicions  of  treachery  —  of  being  poisoned — especially  after  our 
departure. 

t  The  two  streams,  joining  together,  form  a  large  one,  called  the  Tszan-da,  which 
is  a  right-handed  tributary  of  the  N’dni-chn. 

t  Five  versts  to  the  west  of  Chjerku. 

§  Here,  as  well  as  in  the  Dza-chu  valley,  we  found  new  specimens  for  our  herba¬ 
rium.  They  were  principally  grasses ;  and  high  up  were  herbs,  gentian,  wide-leaved 
rhubarb  {rheum),  delphinium.  Lower,  besides  the  shrubs  already  mentioned,  grew 
three  kinds  of  gentians,  orehis,  a  pink  epilobinm,  saussnrea,  and  two  or  three  plants 
unknown  to  ns.  Near  the  waterfall  there  were  salix,  umbellifern,  and  graminem ;  and 
and  in  Chjerku,  triticnm,  gentiana,  linnm,  labiatm,  oompositae,  and  cuscnta. 

n  Rockbill,  in  his  ‘  Land  of  the  Lamas,’  calls  this  village  a  town,  and  gives  it 
the  name  as  “  Jyeknndo,”  pointing  out  {ride  note  9,  p.  206)  that  it  is  sometimes  called 
“dyeVor.”  Pundit  A.-K.  calls  Chjerku  “Kegedo”  {ride  ‘Report  on  the  Explora¬ 
tions  in  Great  Tibet  and  Mongolia,’  made  by  A.-K.  in  1879-82,  prepared  by  J.  B.  N. 
Hennessey  (Debra  Dun,  1891,  p.  59).  I  noticed,  however,  that  the  natives  call  the 
village  (.'hjerkn,  and  the  local  monastery  Kegedo. 
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which,  when  we  were  there,  from  August  9  to  20,  were  quite  ripe,  and  were 
being  cut  To  the  east  of  the  village  the  rich  monastery  of  Kegedo,  with  its  500 
lamas  (disciples  of  the  old  school),  looks  particularly  handsome  and  imposing, 
perched  as  it  is  on  the  summit  of  a  steep  hill.  It  is  supported  by  nine  encamp¬ 
ments,  and  is  directly  subordinate  to  the  chieftain,  a  man  called  Rada,  who  is  head 
of  the  local  encampment.  He  is  assisted  by  two  men,  one  of  whom  is  in  charge  of 
the  nomadic  population,  and  the  other  of  the  agricultural  families.  Of  an  evening 
both  of  them,  without  their  people  knowing  it,  used  to  come  to  our  camp,  but  they 
were  always  very  reserved  in  their  conversation.  Our  attempts  to  explain  to  them 
the  difference  between  the  English  owning  the  country  to  the  south  and  Russians 
living  far  to  the  north  were  not  of  the  slightest  use.  Like  all  other  inhabitants  in 
eastern  Tibet,  they  took  us  for  Englishmen,  just  in  the  same  way  that  many 
Mongol  tribes  call  the  English  Russians,  when  they  happen  to  travel  in  the  con6ne8 
of  Mongolia,  eastern  Turkestan,  the  Kuko-nor,  and  the  Tsaidam.  It  was  interesting 
to  note  how  the  Tibetans  could  never  look  at  those  of  ns  who  had  fair  hair  and  eyes 
without  feeling  certain  that  we  were  English.  The  head  “  g4g4n  ”  or  “  bey-khu  ” 
also  evinced  great  interest  in  us,  and  be  gave  Kaznakoff  an  interview  in  the  village 
one  evening.  He  was  affable,  but  very  reserved,  like  his  deputies.  From  the 
simple  inhabitants  of  Cbjerku  we  heard  that  the  Lhasa  government  was  anything 
hut  ]>lea8ed  with  the  Tibetans  of  Sining  Katn,  because,  apparently,  during  the  last 
five  years  they  bad  paid  nothing  to  the  Dalai-Lama. 

Thanks  to  its  position  on  the  great  Ssfi-ch’uan-Lhasa  road,  Chjerku  is  enlivened 
by  the  constant  passing  of  merchant  caravans,  who  keep  large  depSts  of  goods  here, 
chiefly  comprising  tea.  Every  year  trade  to  the  value  of  more  than  100,000  Ians 
passes  through,  while  from  Ssti-ch’uan  to  Lhasa  is  imported,  besides  tea,  which  con¬ 
stitutes  70  per  cent,  of  the  export  trade  of  China  into  Tibet,  cotton  cloth,  silk, 
crimson  cloth,  sugar,  Russian  leather,  and  chinaware.  The  exports  from  Tibet 
consist  of  wool,  fur,  musk,  horns  of  stags,  pastille,  statuettes,  gold,  and  a  few  other 
products.  Almost  every  day  the  tents  of  new-comers  can  be  seen  in  the  valley, 
resembling  drops  of  ink  spilled  on  green  paper,  attracting  the  attention  of  the  local 
population.  The  village  and  monastery  seem  to  be  equally  favoured.  In  fact,  fresh 
arrivals  move  about  freely  to  distribute  news,  playing,  like  all  caravans  in  Central  Asia, 
the  part  usually  falling  to  the  press.  Our  little  camp  came  in  for  its  share,  being 
besieged  by  curious-looking  and  invariably  cunning  Tibetans,  amongst  whom  we 
once  saw  a  musician  who  performed  on  a  one-stringed  instrument.  To  my  proposal 
that  he  should  sell  it,  he  at  once  declined,  pleading  that,  as  he  had  no  other  source 
of  income,  he  would  lose  his  livelihood. 

From  our  tents  we  had  a  glorious  view  of  the  southern  mountain  chain  in 
the  distance,  which,  south-west  of  Chjerku,  was  often  crossed  by  long  strings  of  hull 
caravans  moving  towards  Lhasa,  or  from  Lhasa  to  Ssfi-ch’uan.  Close  to  us 
stretched  a  fairly  broad  valley,  whose  pleasant  green  surface  was  intersected  by 
silver  brooks  uniting  with  the  larger  streams.  It  was  the  pasture-ground  of  donkeys, 
calves,  and  goats,  with  which  the  village  children  frollicked  all  day  long,  in  groups 
of  boys  and  girls.  The  former  tried  to  race  with  the  donkeys,  but  rarely  succeeded 
in  getting  anything  out  of  the  stupid  brutes,  and  generally  fell  back  npon  the  goats, 
driving  them  into  the  water.  The  girls,  as  a  rule,  were  merely  modest  spectators 
of  the  boys*  exploits,  and  preferrel  to  remain  near  their  mothers,  who  were  busy 
washing  clothes.  The  shouts  of  their  merriment  and  light-hearted  laughter 
resounded  along  the  banks  of  the  stream.  In  the  clear  waters  of  this  rapid-running 
stream  we  were  most  successful  in  netting  fish,  which  belonged  to  the  Schiaopy- 
goptU  thermaJis  family  mentioned  previously.  Our  collection  was  supplemented  by 
a  specimen  of  the  NemachUtu  stenurut. 
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On  the  day  of  our  arrival  at  Gbjerku  a  Chinaman  brought  iia  newa  from  Ivanoff, 
who  had  safely  reached  the  dep6t  at  the  Tsaidam.  He  reported  that,  while  on 
his  way  back,  the  men  in  charge  of  our  camels,  horses,  and  sheep  at  the  depdt 
had  been  attacked  by  a  band  of  Tangut  robbers,  belonging,  it  was  thought,  to 
Hangan’s  encampment.  Luckily  my  two  young  travelling  companions,  Teleshoff 
and  Afutin,  kept  their  presence  of  mind,  and  succeeded  in  repulsing  them,  despite 
their  numbers  and  the  fact  that  the  attack  was  renewed  at  intervals  throughout 
the  night.  In  the  morning  the  brigands  decamped,  and  two  or  three  hours  later 
my  men  drove  the  animals  from  the  hills  into  the  plains,  to  the  depdt.  Here 
their  senior,  Muravieff,  in  Ivanoff’s  absence  in  Tibet,  was  able  to  assist  them  by 
deeds  as  well  as  words.  This  repulse  taught  the  Tanguts  to  leave  us  Russians 
henceforth  in  peace.  We  were  told  afterwards  by  the  Tsaidam  Mongols  that  the 
Tanguts  abandoned  their  attempts  to  steal  our  animals,  as  they  had  suffered  a  loss 
of  some  three  or  four  men  in  the  affair.  They,  however,  sought  to  avenge  them¬ 
selves  for  this  by  making  many  attacks  upon  Mongol  encampments  in  distant  parts 
of  the  Tsaidam. 

On  the  third  day  of  our  sojourn  in  Chjerku  we  received  a  visit  from  Chinese 
oflBcials — the  tax  collectors.  Notwithstanding  the  wet  weather,  their  entry  into  the 
village  was  made  by  the  gdgdn  or  “  bey-khu  ”  an  occasion  of  ceremony.  Lining  the 
road  or  standing  on  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  the  lamas  blew  their  horns,  played 
their  flutes,  and  waved  flags,  while  the  poorer  folk  gaped  at  the  incomers,  ex¬ 
changing  greetings  with  such  of  the  scribes,  soldiers,  or  interpreters  as  they 
were  acquainted  with.  When  the  Chinese  officials  called  upon  us,  they  arrived  so 
early  that  we  were  still  in  bed,  and  were  in  consequence  compelled  to  keep  them 
waiting  for  some  little  time  outside  the  camp.  The  next  day  we  returned  their 
visit.  Both  of  the  Manchurian  officials  endeavoured  to  assist  us  as  far  as  they  were 
able,  but  they  confessed  that  they  had  little  power  here  with  regard  to  anything 
which  was  beyond  the  scope  of  their  mission.  Indeed,  the  only  way  in  which  they 
were  able  to  be  of  assistance  was  enabling  us  to  exchange  their  silver  for  Indian 
ru]^8,  and  by  getting  the  question  settled  of  securing  provisions  and  reliable  guides 
for  our  further  movements  into  the  territory  of  the  Khan  Nanchin-chjalbo. 

During  the  twelve  days  of  our  sojourn  in  Chjerku  we  were  often  invited  to  the 
Chinese  camp,  and  they  in  turn  were  entertained  by  us.  They  always  complained 
of  the  dulness  of  the  place,  and  of  the  weary  waiting  till  they  could  return 
to  Sining  Fu.  -The  Chinese  are  a  very  domesticated  people,  and  fond  of  family  life, 
BO  here,  as  in  other  places,  they  took  to  themselves  temjwrary  wives  from  among 
the  local  ladies.  These  sometimes  accompanied  their  husbands  back  to  Longer 
or  Sining  Fu,  where,  though  seduced  and  betrayed,  they  were  abandoned  by  the 
Chinese,  and  comi^elled  of  necessity  to  carry  on  a  life  of  pleasure.  This  accounts 
for  the  inhabitants  of  some  nomad  Tibetan  camps  we  met,  on  mistaking  us  for 
Chinese,  asking  ns  “  if  so-and-so  and  so-and-so,  their  wives  or  daughters,  who  bad 
been  taken  away  by  Chinamen  on  a  previous  occasion,  were  with  us  ?  and  if  they 
were  not  of  our  company,  could  we  tell  them  how  they  fared  abroad  ?  ”  Some  of 
their  eyes  were  even  filled  with  tears. 

Neither  we  nor  the  Chinese  received  news  from  our  own  country,  so  that  we 
were  utterly  ignorant  of  the  Chinese-European  war  being  waged  in  the  Far  East, 
otherwise  our  modest  dinners  with  the  usual  toast  to  our  respective  nations  would 
have  been  somewhat  out  of  place.  I  gave  the  Chinese  a  packet  of  letters  to  be 
despatched  on  their  return,  in  one  of  which  I  briefly  informed  the  Geographical 
Society  of  the  progress  we  had  made  since  entering  Kam.  The  fate  of  this  letter  is, 
alas !  still  unknown. 
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Ai.pime  Plant  Life. 

‘  Das  Pflanzenleben  der  Alpen.  Eine  Sohildernng  der  Hochgebirgsflora.*  Von  Dr.  G. 

Schroeter.  Maps  ami  Jllu$tration$.  Ziirioh:  Albert  Raustein.  1904-1908. 

17  marks. 

The  alpine,  that  is,  the  mountain-plants  only,  of  Switzerland,  are  included  in 
this  most  interesting  dorsl  monograph.  Every  type  of  vegetation  is  worked  ont 
most  thoroughly,  and  the  book  before  us  can  well  serve  as  a  model  for  all  future 
research  on  alpine  vegetation  in  general.  The  thorough  nature  of  the  author’s 
work  can  be  shown  by  referring  to  one  group  of  formations  only  in  particular, 
namely,  the  **  Gesteinsdnren.”  These  include  all  those  types  of  vegetation  where 
the  latter  is  interrupted  by  the  exposure  of  any  form  of  stone,  from  the  solid  rock 
to  the  finest  sand  and  mud.  A  very  careful  account  is  given  of  the  cushion-plants, 
comparison  being  made  with  similar  plant-forms  found  in  Kerguelen  and  the 
Algerian  Sahara.  Identical  conditions  produce  similar  plant-forms.  The  more 
adverse  these  conditions  are,  the  more  marked  does  this  similarity  become.  This 
point  is  well  illustrated  by  photographs  of  AzortUa  selago  (Kerguelen),  Anab(uis 
arctioides  (Sahara),  and  Androtact  hdvetiea  (Albula  pass).  Reference  is  also  made 
to  the  importance  of  lichens,  algss,  and  moss  on  the  very  outskirts  of  alpine 
vegetation.  The  lichens  especially  cover  the  bare  rock-face,  and  they  initiate  the 
first  crumbling  away  of  the  native  rock.  They  prepare  the  rock  for  the  large 
plants,  and  mosses  follow  them,  when  the  surface  of  the  rock  is  no  longer  smooth. 
The  lichens  are  thus  seen  to  be  of  great  geographical  importance. 

Some  idea  of  the  scope  of  Dr.  Schroeter’s  bwk  can  he  given  by  enumerating  the 
titles  of  the  nx  main  sections  of  his  alpine  fiora:  (1)  The  relation  of  the  alpine 
flora  to  the  whole  vegetation  of  the  Alps;  (2)  the  natural  conditions  of  the 
alpine  region ;  (3)  the  chief  representatives  of  the  mountain  flora  of  the  Alps ; 
(4)  the  ecology  of  the  alpine  flora,  with  regard  both  to  the  vegetative  and 
reproductive  organs  (the  latter  by  Dr.  Giinthart) ;  (6)  modes  of  dispersal  (by  Dr. 
Vogler);  (6)  history  of  the  Swiss  alpine  flora  (by  Dr.  Marie  Brockmann-Ieroscb). 

0.  V.  D. 


ASIA. 


Central  Asia. 

*  Opisanie  Puteabestviya  v’  Zapadny  Kitai,’  soetavleno  G.  E.  Grum-Grzhimailo.  Tom 
iii.  St.  Petersburg:  TypographiyaV. F. Kirshbanm.  1907.  Pp.  531.  A  Map  in 
three  sheets,  25  Phototypes,  and  29  Zineographs  in  the  Text. 

Unfortunately  Mr.  Grum-Grzhimailo  has  been  frequently  interrupted  in  the 
working  out  of  the  materials  for  his  third  volume  by  various  other  occupations  in  the 
public  service.  The  expedition  of  the  brothers  Grum-Grzhimailo,  which  took  place 
in  the  years  1889-1890,  was  of  great  importance  in  its  day,  and  those  who  take 
only  a  superficial  interest  in  geographical  progress  will  remember  their  exploration 
of  the  Tian-Shan  and  its  great  mountains  Dos-Mogen-ora  and  Bogdo-ola,  their 
discovery  of  the  singular  Liukchnn  depression,  and  of  the  mountainous  belt 
stretching  south-east  of  Hami,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Pe-shan.  They 
were  also  the  first  travellers  to  shoot  and  bring  home  specimens  of  Prjevalski’s 
horse.  After  seventeen  years,  however,  this  volume  must  lose  its  freshness  as  a 
mere  narrative  of  travel,  especially  as  much  additional  knowledge  of  the  districts 
traversed  has  been  obtained  by  later  travellers,  whose  achievements  tend  to  obscure, 
though  they  cannot  really  detract  from,  the  merits  of  the  first  pioneers. 
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In  the  present  Tolume  the  author  deecribes  his  homeward  journey  from  the 
Ilwang-ho  round  the  western  end  of  Knku-nor,  across  the  Nan-shan  and  Pe-shan, 
for  the  most  part  by  routes  lying  to  the  south-west  of  his  outward  course,  and  along 
the  northern  flank  of  the  Tian-shan.  To  the  geographical  worker  this  record  of 
observations  will  not  have  lost  its  usefulness  by  lapse  of  time,  and  the  delay  in 
publication  has  had  this  advantage,  that  the  author  has  been  able  to  compare  his 
results  with  those  of  later  travellers — Obruchef,  Futterer,  Kozlof,  etc.  The  book 
also  contains  several  interesting  chapters  on  ethnological  and  zoolr^cal  subjects, 
a  list  of  botanical  specimens,  and  other  scientific  matter. 

Kamchatka. 

*  Po  Zapadnomu  Bcregu  Kamchatki.’  Y.  K.  Tiushova.  6t.  Petersburg :  Typographia 

M.  Htaaiulevieha.  1906.  Pp.  521.  (Zapuki  of  the  Knss.  Oeogr.  Soc.,  vol.  37,  No.  2.) 

Dr.  Tiushof  has  passed  more  than  ten  years  in  Kamchatka,  and  in  numerous 
journeys,  in  connection  with  his  professional  duties,  has  become  acquainted  with 
many  remote  parts  of  the  peninsula.  Not  having  had  a  scientific  training,  he 
claims  no  scientific  importance  for  these  records,  but  a  careful  observer  may  collect 
many  details  which  may  be  utilized  by  others.  And  this  seems  to  be  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Bogdanovich,  who  has  marked  hU  approval  of  the  work  by  writing  an  intro¬ 
duction.  He  takes  exception  to  the  author’s  conclusion  that  the  surface  form  of  the 
tundra  of  the  west  coast  lands  is  due  to  marine  action,  and  that  of  the  higher 
tundra  to  the  action  of  glaciers.  There  is  no  evidence  of  a  Poet-Plioccne  sea 
extending  to  the  foot  of  the  central  chain,  and  the  glaciers  of  Kamchatka  have 
attained  a  great  development  only  in  certain  parts.  The  most  valuable  part  of  tbe 
work,  Mr.  Bogdanovich  affirms,  is  the  account  of  the  inhabitants.  The  life  of  the 
Kamchadales,  their  occupations  and  industries,  are  most  interestingly  portrayed,  and 
since  KrasheninnikoPs  book  this  is  the  first  attempt  to  depict  the  native  of 
Kamchatka  as  a  human  being. 

In  these  pages  Dr.  Tiushof  takes  the  reader  from  Petropavlovsk  to  Apacha  and 
Holsheretsk,  and  thence  across  the  coastal  lands  to  Tigil.  A  special  chapter  is 
devoted  to  the  language  of  the  Kamchadales.  A  reproduction  of  the  map  drawn  up 
by  MM.  Bogdanovich  and  Leliakin  in  1901  is  appended,  in  which  their  tran¬ 
scription  of  the  place-names  is  retained,  simply  to  avoid  the  labour  of  alteration, 
though  the  author’s  geographical  nomenclature  is  undoubtedly  more  correct. 

AFRICA. 

South- West  Africa. 

*  Alls  Namaland  and  Kalahari.’  By  Dr.  Leonard  Bchnitze,  Professor  of  Zoology  in 

the  University  of  .Tens.  With  25  Photographic  Plate*,  a  Map,  and  286  Illutirationi 

in  the  Text.  Pp.  xiv.  -H  752.  Jena:  Gnstav  Fischer.  1907. 

As  explained  in  the  long  sub-title,  and  more  fully  in  the  preface,  this  really 
ponderous  tome — it  weighs  nearly  8  lbs.,  and  being  of  large  quarto  size  cannot 
be  handled  without  great  inconvenience — is  an  official  report  which  the  author 
has  presented  to  the  Prussian  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  on  his  explorations 
in  parts  of  South-West  Africa  during  the  years  1903-1905.  The  surprise  that  such 
a  huge  volume  should  be  needed  for  the  purpose  of  recording  the  observations  made 
in  a  tolerably  well-known  comer  of  the  continent,  long  under  European  administra¬ 
tion,  is  increased  when  we  leara  that  all  the  usual  incidents  of  travel  are  omitted, 
while  the  rich  biological  collections  are  reserved  for  separate  treatment  by  specialists. 
Here  we  have,  in  fact,  little  more  than  a  very  careful  physiographical  survey  of  the 
inhospitable  seaboard,  and  of  the  still  more  inhospitable  inland  districts  visited  by 
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the  author,  together  with  an  almoat  punfully  minute  account  of  the  aborigines. 
Dr.  Schultze  was  at  first  commissioned  to  make  a  scientific  study  of  the  fishing- 
grounds  along  the  south-western  coastlands,  with  a  view  to  determining  their 
economic  value.  But  the  scope  of  the  expedition  was  afterwards  enlarged,  so  as 
to  include  such  tracts  of  the  interior  as  might  be  accessible  under  the  unsettled 
political  condition  of  the  German  protectorate,  where  the  widespread  risings  of  the 
natives  have  not  even  yet  been  everywhere  suppressed.  He  was  thus  enabled  to 
make  a  close  study  of  some  of  tbe  most  primitive  peoples  in  the  world  in  association 
with  their  physical  environment,  and  this  is  what  lends  its  special  interest  and  main 
scientific  value  to  this  monumental  work.  “  In  the  course  of  my  investigations,  the 
more  complex  appeared  the  attempt  to  find  a  common  basis  for  the  conditions  of 
existence  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  worlds  in  their  determining  activities  and 
mutual  reactions  one  on  the  other,  the  more  fruitful  at  the  same  time  appeared  the 
solution  of  the  problem,  for  it  became  clearer  and  clearer  with  every  step  in  advance 
how  tbe  question,  once  thoroughly  grasped,  led  to  a  direct  understanding  of  the 
natural  surroundings,  which  assigned  its  limits  to  the  range  of  the  local  flora  and 
fauna,  and  stamped  their  physical  and  mental  characters  on  the  aborigines.’* 

The  region  actually  explored  comprised  most  of  Damaraland,  Great  and  Little 
Namaqua  Lands,  and  the  Kalahari  desert,  approached  from  the  east  (British 
Becbuanaland)  and  from  the  west  (the  German  Protectorate).  Specially  favour¬ 
able  opportunities  were  thus  afi'orded  for  studying  in  their  homes  all  the  South-West 
African  races— Bantus  (Ova-Hereros  and  Beckuanas),  Hottentots  (Kamas),  Bush¬ 
men,  and  half-breeds  (Hill  Damaras  and  Bastaards).  A  main  object,  the  author  tells 
us,  was  to  acquire  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  social  relations  prevalent 
amongst  these  aborigines,  for  which  purpose  he  undertook  the  arduous  task  of 
gaining  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  difficult  Hottentot  language,  and  also  every¬ 
where  paid  great  attention  to  the  selection  of  competent  guides  and  interpreters. 
The  rich  materials  thus  brought  together  are  disposed  in  five  distinct  sections, 
each  with  a  number  of  chapters  (fifteen  altogether),  which  may  be  described  as 
exhaustive,  at  least  as  regards  their  geographical  and  ethnical  contents. 

To  the  somewhat  copious  information  already  available  many  valuable  par¬ 
ticulars  are  here  added  regarding  the  physical  and  mental  characters  of  the  natives, 
their  primitive  beliefs,  customs,  traditions,  folklore,  and  “  oral  literature.”  Some 
fresh  light  is  also  thrown  upon  several  matters,  regarding  which  vague  or  erroneous 
views  have  hitherto  prevailed.  Thru  the  real  nature  of  the  bushman  and  Hottentot 
clicks  would  appear  to  have  been  hitherto  misunderstood,  and  it  is  here  shown  that 
these  inarticulate  sounds  are  not  produced  by  inspiration,  as  is  commonly  supposed 
(Hahn,  Steinthal,  and  otbersX  bnt  exclusively  by  the  action  of  the  tongue,  in  which 
the  breath  plays  no  part  whatever.  “  Dieses  Einstromung  [der  Luft]  ist  keine 
Inspiration  ;  Die  Unabhangigkeit  von  Zwerchfell  und  Lunge  ist  meiner  Auffassung 
nach  das  Charakteristische  der  Schnalz-lautbildung  ”  (p.  342).  The  **  heterodox  ” 
vieav  here  advanced  is  based  on  the  closest  observation  of  the  mouth  during 
utterance  of  the  four  clicks  (dental,  labial,  cerebral,  palatal),  and  is  developed  by  a 
carefully  prepared  tabulated  scheme,  clearly  showing  tbe  various  positions  of  the 
tongue  in  the  formation  of  this  primitive  phonesis. 

It  is  generally  assumed  that  south  of  the  Zambezi  the  artistic  faculty  is  confined 
to  the  Bushmen,  and  on  this  assumption  the  late  Dr.  Stow  bases  a  theory  regarding 
the  origin  of  these  natives  (*  Native  Races  of  South  Africa  ’).  But  here  again  Dr. 
Schultze  makes  it  clear  that  this  is  a  fallacy,  and  that  the  sesthetic  feeling  is 
strongly  displayed  even  by  Hottentot  children,  from  eight  to  sixteen  years  old. 
They  make  clay  models  of  horses,  cattle,  antelopes,  flat-tailed  sheep,  goats,  frogs, 
lizards,  scorpions,  even  waggons  with  long  teams,  and  then  fire  the  clay,  both  to 
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harden  it  and  give  it  various  shades  of  colour.  Noteworthy  is  the  skill  with  which 
the  characteristics  of  the  different  animals  are  hit  off,  with  the  same  unconscious 
efforts  as  those  displayed  by  the  cave  men  of  palaeolithic  times.  Yet,  strange  to  say, 
this  sense  of  plastic  art  completely  dies  out  in  the  adult  Hottentot,  though  not  in 
the  Bushman.  Nor  is  the  latter  as  destitute  of  tribal  organization  as  he  is  usually 
described,  wandering  about  in  disorderly  hordes,  like  baboons  in  search  of  food — a 
point  also  noticed  by  Dr.  S.  Passarge  in  '  Die  Buschmanner  der  Kalahari.' 

The  Hottentots  are  stated  to  call  themselves  Khoi  Khein,  **  Men  of  men,”  as  if 
they  thought  themselves  the  crime  de  la  crime,  or  lords  of  creation.  But  Dr. 
Schultze  again  tells  us  that  this  is  not  so,  the  expression  being  chiefly  used  in  reply 
to  a  question  regarding  their  tribal  connections.  In  the  mouth  of  a  pure  Nama  it 
simply  means  that  he  is  a  full-blood  native,  and  not  a  mongrel  or  half-breed  like 
his  Bastaard  or  Griqua  neighbours. 

In  the  long  section  (over  200  Images)  devoted  to  the  mental  qualities  of  the 
Namas,  there  is  a  valuable  collection  of  sixty-eight  national  legends,  which  are  all 
the  more  welcome  since  hitherto  the  rich  Hottentot  folklore  has  been  strangely 
neglected.  This,  no  doubt,  was  miunly  due  to  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  the 
oral  texts  of  a  language  full  of  unpronounceable  clicks  and  structural  complications, 
so  that  the  few  tales  published  by  Bleek  api)ear  only  in  translations,  which  are  so 
modified  and  otherwise  defective  that  they  fail  to  reflect  the  real  spirit  of  the 
originals.  This  is  here  thoroughly  preserved  by  Dr.  Schultze’s  treatment,  which 
disposes  the  material  in  five  groups — adventures  in  the  wilderness  with  cannibals 
and  wild  beasts,  sagas  of  the  Hill  Damaras,  family  and  pastoral  stories,  myths  of 
eponymous  heroes  and  of  the  olden  times,  and  animal  tales.  Then  each  saga  is 
given  in  the  original  text  reduced  to  a  uniform  system  of  transcription,  and  this  is 
followed  by  a  close  translation  in  which  grammatical  forms  and  idioms  are  explained 
within  brackets.  The  folklore  is  followed  by  a  considerable  number  of  popular 
riddles,  which  are  treated  in  the  same  way,  and  serve  to  further  exemplify  the 
mental  character  of  the  people.  A  few  instances  may  be  given.  There  is  a  very 
little  thing  which  brings  big  ones — money.  What  runs  after  another  and  never 
overtakes  it  ?  A  wheel.  There  is  a  thing  which  looks  easy  to  catch,  but  which 
you  will  never  catch — your  shadow.  What  is  it  you  stuff  full  and  then  starve? 
Your  gun.  What  is  it  you  see  even  in  the  dark,  however  far  or  near  it  be  ?  Fire. 
A  wide  red  gorge  is  edged  all  round  with  white  things — the  mouth  and  teeth. 

There  are  several  indexes,  a  very  fine  large-scale  map  of  the  routes  followed,  and 
some  splendid  photographic  reproductions  of  Bushmen,  Namas,  and  Bechuana«,  of 
geological  formations,  characteristic  scenery,  plants,  and  animals,  altogether  26 
plates  and  286  illustrations  in  the  text 

A.  H.  Keane. 

AMERICA. 


Mexico. 


‘  Mexico  of  the  Twentieth  Century.’  By  Percy  F.  lilurtin.  2  vols.  London : 
E.  Arnold.  1907.  Price  30k.  ftet. 


This  book  is  a  useful  reminder  of  the  great  change  that  has  come  over  Mexico 
during  the  last  few  years.  It  is  no  longer  the  land  of  the  diligencia  and  the  bandit ; 
we  can  spare  them  both ;  but,  alas  1  the  charro  dress,  the  mantilla,  and  the  high 
comb  are  also  becoming  obsolete. 

The  author  of  this  book  does  his  beet  to  show  us  Mexico  up-to-date  by  passing 
in  review  the  Depiertments  of  Government,  tho  Army  and  Navy,  the  Judicial 
System,  and  the  condition  of  Education  and  Religion,  and  then  devotes  many  pages 
tv  Banking,  Insurance,  etc.,  and  gives  a  full  account  of  the  lines  of  railway.  His 
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enthusiasm  for  his  subject  is  his  best  excuse  for  the  over-laudation  which  pervades 
his  writing.  Mexico  is  certainly  a  most  interesting  and  charming  city,  but  the 
author  goes  so  far  as  to  say  (p.  182),  “  Already  sufficient  has  been  effected  to  evince 
that  Mexico  will  be  more  beautiful  than  Paris,  more  admirably  planned  than  Vienna, 
and  a  distinct  improvement  on  Berlin.” 

The  opening  sentence  of  the  6rst  volume  should  prci^arc  us  for  some  want  of 
historical  discrimination,  for  it  states  that  “  during  the  whole  of  the  three  hundred 
years  during  which  Mexico  was  subject  to  Spanish  rule,  not  one  single  act  of  grace, 
of  consideration,  or  even  of  common  fairness  towards  the  Colony  can  be  traced.” 
If  the  author  intends  this  sweeping  assertion  to  cover  merely  commercial  relations 
there  is  some  sort  of  justi&catiun  if  we  judge  only  by  modem  standards,  but  if  it 
covers  the  attitude  of  Spain  towards  the  Indians  of  America,  we  may  quote  Herman 
Merivale,  who  says,  “  It  is  truly  said  by  Heeren  that  ‘  no  European  Government  did 
so  much  for  the  aborigines  as  the  Spanish,’ and  although  most  writers  have  coupled 
the  admission  of  this  fact  with  the  general  assertion  that  the  good  laws  established 
by  the  mother  country  were  absolutely  set  at  nought  by  the  rapacity  of  the  colonists, 
yet  the  state  of  ease  and  prosperity  in  which  the  Indians  lived  at  the  time  when 
the  recent  revolutions  commenced  most  distinctly  contradicts  this  position.”  * 

The  second  volume  contains  a  description  of  each  State  in  alphabetical  order 
from  Aguas  Calientos  to  Yucatan,  and  chapters  on  trade,  manufactures,  and  mining. 
It  does  not  add  much  to] our  knowledge  of  Campeche  to  be  told,  “It  has  cool  and 
shady  forests  stretching  away  for  hundreds  of  miles,  but  therein  lurk  deadly  fevers 
and  noisome  insects;  it  has  luxuriant  savannahs,  verdant  lagoons,  and  many 
beautiful  lakes,  but  in  them  are  the  haunts  of  malaria,  itoisonous  reptiles,  and 
deadly  vapours.  .  .  .  The  rich  forests,  filled  with  valuable  dye-woods,  stretch  right 
down  to  the  water’s  edge ;  but  it  is  certain  disease,  and  frequently  death,  to  penetrate 
far  beyond  their  borders,  the  Indian  alone  finding  safety  within  their  dark  and 
fever-laden  depths.  ...  No  doubt  the  State  of  Campeche  contains  many  good  and 
promising  mines — at  least,  such  are  susi)ected  to  exist — but  the  climate  is  so  trying, 
and  the  labour  available  so  poor  and  unreliable,  that  the  industry  has  been  almost 
untouched.”  The  climate  of  Cami)eche  is  no  worse  than  that  of  any  other  tropical 
forest  land  near  the  sea-level,  and  the  rich  mines  would  indeed  be  a  revelation. 

The  description  of  Chiapas  ends  with  an  account  of  the  Ruins  of  Palenque, 
“one  most  important  factor  in  the  many  attractions  of  Chiapas  must  inevitably 
be  the  marvellous — (lerhai*  the  most  marvellous  of  all — ruins  to  be  found  at 
Palenque.  Every  other  prehistoric  city  in  Mexico,  and  indeed  in  the  world, 
must  yield  pride  of  place  to  this,  a  verdict  pronounced  and  endorsed  by  every 
archaeologist  and  antiquarian  who  has  ever  seen  the  great  ruins  of  .the  universe.” 
Also  in  chapter  xxviii.  it  is  stated  that  “  In  Mexico  may  be  seen,  scattered  over  the 
face  of  the  vast  territory — which  covers  some  1,987,201  sq.  kilometres  of  super¬ 
ficial  area — ruins  older  by  many  centuries  than  those  of  Caldsea  and  Syria,  of 
Kamac  and  Memphis,  and  more  beautiful  than  those  of  the  Temple  of  Ephesus,” 
etc.  It  would  be  difficult  to  condense  more  errors  into  a  few  sentences,  and,  con¬ 
sidering  the  large  number  of  trustworthy  books  and  pamphlets  on  the  subject,  the 
author  might  have  taken  the  trouble  to  consult  some  of  them.  However,  this  book 
is  a  compilation,  tempered  by  a  certain  amount  of  personal  observation  of  some 
districts,  and  it  fulfils  a  useful  purpose  in  bringing  a  good  deal  of  information 
within  the  covers  of  two  volumes,  although  it  still  requires  much  revision  and 
correction. 

The  illustrations  are  numerous  and  good,  but  we  must  protest  against  our  old 


*  Lecture's  on  Colonization  and  Colonies,  delivered  at  Oxford,  1839-41. 
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friend  the  great  cypreas  tree  of  Sta.  Maria  del  Tale  (which  has  been  described  by 
every  traveller  in  Mexico  from  Humboldt  onwards)  being  labelled  “  A  Banyan  Tree.” 
That  is  almost  as  bad  as  the  natural  history  in  the  last  English  book  on  Mexico, 
which  taught  us  that  “  humming  birds  do  not  sing,”  and  that  “  a  manatee  is  a 
small  kind  of  hippopotamus  which  lives  in  swamps.” 

There  is  still  room  for  a  good  all-round  book  on  Mexico. 

A.  P.  M. 


ClIMATX  AMD  Biveb-dischaboe  im  Cbmtbal  Amebica. 

‘  Beitrage  sur  Klimatologie  and  Hjdrographie  Mittelamerikas.'  By  Dr.  Alfred  Merz. 

Mitteilungen  des  Vereius  fUr  Erdkunde  zu  Leipzig :  Dunoker  and  Humblot  1906 

(1907).  Pp.  96.  With  numerotu  DUigramt, 

The  meteorology  of  Central  America  has  been  described  by  Mr.  A.  P.  Davis  in 
his  *  Hydrography  of  the  American  Isthmus,*  Twenty-second  Annual  Report  of  the 
U.8.  (Jeological  Survey,  1900-01,  Part  IV.  (Hydrography),  pp.  507-630.  The 
present  memoir  refers  more  especially  to  the  drainage  basin  of  the  San  Juan,  in¬ 
cluding  Lakes  Managua  and  Nicaragua  and  the  coastal  region  on  either  side. 

In  the  tract  of  country  bordering  on  the  Caribbean  sea  the  trade  winds  blow 
continuously  from  November  to  April,  and  nearly  half  the  rain  falls  during  these 
months.  A  comparatively  dry  period  occurs  from  February  to  April,  when  the 
adjoining  sea  has  the  lowest  temperature,  and  the  trade  winds  blow  most  strongly, 
though  one  can  hardly  agree  with  the  author  that  the  latter  circumstance  on 
an  elevated  ccast-line  contributes  to  a  decreased  rainfall.  During  the  period  of 
the  summer  rains,  from  May  to  October,  the  trade  winds  lose  in  strength,  and 
alternate  with  winds  from  other  quarters.  The  total  annual  runfall  varies  from 
about  110  to  250  inches,  totals  which  are  not  reached  elsewhere  in  Central  America. 
There  are  two  maxima,  in  July  and  November. 

To  the  south-westward  the  conditions  are  slightly  modified ;  the  trades,  which 
blow  steadily  from  January  to  April,  and  to  a  less  degree  duiing  November  and 
December,  are  dry  fdhn  winds  that  bring  no  rain.  The  rest  of  the  year  is 
characterized  by  calms,  or  light  winds  from  various  quarters,  determined  by  the 
north  or  southward  movement  of  the  region  of  minimum  pressure.  During  this 
period  the  rainfall  is  connected  with  upward  movements  of  the  air  due  to  local 
heating.  More  than  90  per  cent,  of  the  rain  occurs  in  the  period  from  May 
to  October,  but  it  is  less  than  that  on  the  north-eastern  coast  during  the  same 
months.  There  are  two  maxima,  in  June  and  October.  The  minimum  rainfall, 
less  than  50  inches  in  places,  is  just  north-east  of  the  lakes.  Further  to  the  south¬ 
west  the  rmnfall  increases,  especially  as  the  slopes  of  the  Pacific  coast  ranges  are 
approached. 

On  the  south-west  coast  different  conditions  again  prevail.  The  south-west 
winds  become  more  important,  and  yield  a  considerable  amount  of  rain  as  they 
meet  the  hills,  the  total  rainfall  being  over  80  inches.  The  rainy  season  is  still 
May  to  October,  but  the  maximum  in  October  is  more  marked  than  that  in 
June. 

The  author  discusses  at  some  length  the  relation  of  the  precipitation,  evapora¬ 
tion,  storage,  and  discharge  in  the  region  imder  consideration,  and  calculates  that 
the  percentage  of  discharge  in  different  areas  (other  than  the  lakes)  varies  from 
30-6  to  74-6. 

His  conclusions  are  displayed  in  a  number  of  tables  and  diagrams,  to  which  we 
have  no  space  to  do  justice.  It  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  the  observations  on 
which  they  are  based  necessarily  leave  much  to  be  desired  in  number  and  accuracy. 

J.  W.  E. 
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A  French  Treatise  on  Geoloot. 

E.  Haug,  ‘  Traite  de  Ge'ologie.’  2  vole.  Vol.  1.  “  Lea  Ph^nombnea  g^logiquea.” 

Pp.  385,  195  Sga.,  71  pi.  Paria :  Armand  Colin.  1907.  Price  12  fr.  50. 

The  relations  of  geography  and  geology  are  so  increasingly  intimate  that  the 
iirat  volume  of  Prof.  Uaug’s  important '  Traite  de  Geologie  ’  has  an  almost  equal 
interest  for  geographers  and  geologists.  The  author  is  Professor  of  Geology  in  the 
University  of  Paris,  and  is  well  known  for  his  valuable  researches  on  the  physical 
geogiaphy  and  geology  of  the  French  Alpine  regions;  and  among  the  chief  features 
of  this  book  is  its  excellent  statement  of  modern  knowledge  as  to  the  structure 
of  mountain  chains,  and  the  diagrammatic  illustrations  by  which  the  author 
explains  many  of  the  terms  and  theories  of  Prof.  Suesa. 

The  author  discusses  the  relations  between  geology  and  geography,  and  says 
that  “  while  geography  analyzes  more  or  less  exclusively  the  existing  forms  of  the 
Earth’s  surface,  geology  primarily  regards  the  succession  of  the  phenomena  that 
have  brought  about  the  existing  forms,  and  it  often  too  much  neglects  morpho¬ 
logical  considerations.  Hence  the  two  sciences  tend  to-day  to  blend  intimately,  the 
studies  of  physical  geography  taking  more  and  more  a  geological  character,  and 
geology,  under  the  vigorous  impulse  given  by  Suess,  turning  towards  regional 
studies.”  He  insists  that  one  essential  character  of  geology  is  that  it  deals,  not  with 
the  world  as  it  is  at  any  one  date,  but  with  the  succession  of  phenomena,  and  with 
that  geological  cycle  which  the  geologist  should  always  bear  in  mind. 

The  first  volume  of  Prof.  Haug’s  treatise  being  confined  to  “  Geological  Pheno¬ 
mena,”  it  deals  largely  with  the  problems  of  Physical  Geography  in  their  geolt^ical 
aspects ;  and  even  the  most  strictly  geological  chapters,  such  as  the  description  of 
the  material  of  the  Barth’s  crust,  may  be  read  with  interest  and  profit  by 
geographers. 

Among  the  chapters  of  special  geographical  interest  are  those  summarizing 
biological  geograpliy.  The  evidence  of  the  distribution  of  animals  and  plants  is,  in 
the  author’s  opinion,  conclusive  against  the  belief  in  the  permanence  of  ocean  and 
continents.  He  holds  that  in  Mesozoic  times,  the  arrangement  of  land  and  water 
was  fundamentally  different  from  that  of  the  present  period,  for  there  were  then 
five  great  continents,  one  occupying  the  present  basin  of  the  .North  Atlantic ; 
another  most  of  the  South  Atlantic,  connecting  Africa  and  Brazil ;  a  third  covering 
most  of  the  Indian  ocean,  and  uniting  Madagascar,  India,  and  Australia ;  the  fourth 
included  ('hina  and  Siberia ;  and  the  fifth  and  largest  occupied  most  of  the  Pacific. 

The  author  describes  the  Earth  as  composed  of  five  zones,  tis,  in  addition  to  the 
ordinarily  accepted  divisions,  he  places  a  pyrosphere,  constituted  by  a  molten 
magma  at  a  high  temperature,  between  the  lithosphere  and  the  centrospbtre.  He 
accepts  the  hypothesis  that  the  centre  of  the  Earth  is  occupied  by  a  metallic  nucleus 
or  barysphere,  on  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  study  of  earthquakes but  his 
limitation  of  the  term  “  barysphere  ”  is  an  alteration  in  its  meaning  which  will  pro¬ 
bably  not  meet  with  universal  acceptance ;  and  the  very  high  density  which  the 
author,  accepts  fur  the  actual  centre  of  the  Earth  is  rendered  improbable  by 
Oldham’s  studies  of  the  rate  of  transmission  of  earthquake  shocks.  The  last 
chapter  gives  an  account  of  the  tetrahedral  theory  of  the  distribution  of  land  and 
water,  and  helps  to  show  the  marked  progress  made  in  recent  years  by  that  once 
derided  theory. 

J.  W.  G. 
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IIlSTOBT  OF  AkCIKNT  GoMMEBOE. 

‘  IlandelsRceohichtP  d(>8  AltertuniH.’  Von  Prof.  K.  Spook,  Oborlehrer  am  Renl<.'yni- 
nasium  mit  Hiihorer  IlandelHohuIe  in  Zittau.  Leipzig:  Brandstotter.  1900-1900. 

We  thought  the  Germani  had  given  up  this  kind  of  thing.  Here  we  have  a 
work  in  five  volumes  in  paper  covers  without  a  single  stitch  from  b^inning  to  end, 
so  that  if  one  cuts  up  the  volumes  they  fall  to  pieces.  The  first  two  volumes  are 
called,  as  one  expects  them  to  be,  first  and  second,  hut  the  three  remaining  volumes 
are  all  called  the  third.  The  first  third  of  the  “  third  volume  ”  is  called  the  first 
h.alf,  and  the  remaining  two-thirds  are  called  respectively  “  second  half  A”  and 
“  second  half  B.”  The  contents  of  the  work,  however,  do  not  answer  to  the  in¬ 
eptitudes  of  the  get-up.  These  are  excellent.  They  furnish  the  most  complete 
history  of  the  commerce  of  antiquity  that  has  yet  appeared.  The  history  is 
characterized  by  a  mass  of  detail  exhibiting  genuine  Teutonic  industry,  but  at  the 
same  time  may  be  commended  for  a  degree  of  soundness  of  method  in  the  exposition 
sufficient  to  make  those  details  instructive,  if  not  exactly  light  or  even  easy  reading. 
It  is  in  every  case  based  on  a  careful  (though  not  in  every  case  faultless)  study  of 
the  geography  according  to  the  conditions  of  the  time,  and  the  several  sketches  of 
the  geography  of  the  countries  dealt  with  are  followed  by  the  broad  outlines  of  the 
political  history  as  affected  by  the  geographical  conditions,  and  in  its  turn  affecting 
the  history  of  commerce.  As  it  is  impossible  to  afford  space  to  review  the  work  at 
length,  it  will  he  enough  to  add  a  brief  statement  of  the  arraugement  of  the  contents, 
and  in  doing  so  it  will  be  convenient  to  speak  of  five  than  three  volumes.  The  first 
volume  is  entitled  **  The  Oriental  Peoples.”  The  first  chapter  is  a  general  survey 
dealing  with  the  extent,  means,  methods,  and  commodities  of  ancient  trade  (pp. 
1-138).  This  is  followed  by  a  chapter  on  India  and  China,  the  author  considering 
that,  though  the  civilizations  of  Egypt,  Babylonia,  and  China  are  older  than  that 
of  India,  it  appears  fitting  to  give  the  first  place  to  India,  because  the  trade  with 
India,  even  down  to  modem  times,  has  surpassed  alt  other  branches  of  world- 
commerce  (p.  139).  Chapters  follow  on  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  Persia,  Egypt,  the 
Phoenicians,  Arabia,  the  Israelites,  and  a  final,  separate,  though  short  chapter  on 
Damascus.  The  second  volume  is  entirely  devoted  to  the  Greeks.  The  third  treats 
of  the  commerce  of  the  Carthaginians,  the  Etruscans,  and  the  Romans,  down  to  the 
unification  of  [{reninsular]  Italy  in  265  B.C.  (The  text,  of  course,  corrects  the  some¬ 
what  misleading  character  of  this  general  title.)  The  fourth  treats  of  Roman  trade 
from  265  to  30  n.c.,  and  the  last  of  Roman  trside  from  30  b.c.  to  476  a.d.  There 
are  few  precise  references  to  authorities,  an  omission  for  which  the  author  excuses 
himself  in  the  preface  to  the  second  volume  on  the  ground  that  his  work  is  not 
intended  for  the  karaed,  and  that  to  have  weighted  his  book  with  such  ballast 
would  have  made  it  even  more  difiicult  for  him  to  find  a  publisher.  The  first  two 
volumes  contain,  however,  a  list  of  the  works  on  which  his  own  is  principally  based, 
a  list  entirely  German.  An  even  more  serious  want  is  an  index,, but  fortunately 
the  consultation  of  the  work  is  facilitated  by  a  full  table  of  contents. 

G.  G.  C. 


SHORT  NOTICES. 

Australasia. — *  In  Australian  Tropics.’  By  Alfred  Searcy.  (London  :  Eegan 
Paul.  1907.  Pp.  xxiii.,  372.  Map  and  Jllustr.  10s.  Gd.  net.)  Mr.  Searcy  has  had 
a  long  experience  in  the  Northern  Territory.  His  book  is  cast  in  narrative  form, 
and  his  introductory  description  and  historical  retrospect  are  very  brief,  but  the 
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narrative  deals  with  such  a  varietjy  of  interests  that  the  subject  is  really  fully 
covered.  The  habits  of  the  natives,  the  practices  of  white  and  coloured  traders, 
fishing,  pearling,  and  sport,  are  a  few  of  its  branches,  about  which  the  author,  who 
held  the  position  of  sub-collector  of  customs  at  Port  Darwin,  writes  with  intimacy. 

Oeneral. — ‘The  Great  Outposts  of  the  Empire.’  By  Wilson  le  Couteur. 
(London;  Federal-H<>ulder-Shire  Sl,S.  Lines.  1907.  Pp.  223.  lllustr.)  At  the 
outset,  this  book  does  not  appear  to  be  very  aptly  named,  for  it  begins  with  a 
description  of  St.  Vincent,  Las  Palmas,  Tenerifife,  etc.  Most  of  the  remainder, 
however,  is  occupied  with  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  guide  to 
the  route  of  one  of  the  liners  of  th4  steamship  companies  above  named ;  the  whole 
work  is  certainly  written  so  as  to  attract  the  prospective  traveller. 

‘  Through  Europe  and  Egypt  with  Napoleon.’  By  H.  E.  Marshall.  (London  : 
Jack.  [n.<f.]  Pp.  ix.,  213.  Maps  and  lllustr.  Is.  6d.)  This  volume  of  Mr.  Mar¬ 
shall’s  “  Through  the  World  ”  series  is  excellently  contrived  to  meet  its  purpose  of 
combining  the  study  of  geography  with  a  historical  narrative.  The  necessary 
geographical  facts  are  given  clearly,  but  not  too  heavily  insisted  upon,  while  the 
narrative  is  told  simply,  and,  in  its  greater  moments,  not  without  impressiveness. 

‘The  Record  of  an  Aeronaut.’  By  Gertrude  Bacon.  (London:  John  Long. 
1907.  Pp.  358.  lllustr.  IGs.  net.)  This  is  a  biography  of  the  well-known  aeronaut, 
the  Rev.  J.  M.  Bacon,  who  died  at  the  close  of  1904.  He  was  hardly  beyond 
middle  age,  and  the  reader  feels  that  he  left  much  valuable  work  incomplete,  for 
the  record  of  his  energetic  life  shows  how  many  interests  he  found  and  developed 
in  the  study  of  the  air.  Of  these,  the  most  noteworthy  would  appear  to  have  been, 
not  merely  his  many  balloon  ascents,  but  especially  his  proofs  of  the  visibility  of 
the  sea-floor  to  considerable  depths  from  the  elevated  position  of  a  balloon  (perhaps 
his  most  striking  work  in  the  geographical  interest),  his  researches  into  acoustics, 
and  his  trials  as  to  the  use  of  the  balloon  in  warfare. 

‘  The  Moon.’  By  Garrett  P.  Serviss.  (London :  Appleton.  1908.  Pp.  xii.,  248. 
Diagrams  and  Dlustr.  6s.  net.)  This  popular  treatise  on  the  moon  is  written  in  the 
form  of  a  duologue — a  scientist  instructing  one  unlearned — a  form  which  makes  for 
attraction  to  the  general  reader,  but  is  difiBcult  to  handle,  from  its  tendency  to 
become  unnatural.  However,  a  “  journey  over  the  moon,”  and  some  of  the  problems 
attaching  to  its  study,  are  very  clearly  deserlbed,  with  the  aid  of  a  magnificent  series 
of  reproductions  from  photographs  of  the  moon  in  its  various  phases  and  of  details 
of  its  surface,  made  at  the  Yerkes  observatory. 
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Riven  of  the  Fribourg  Plateau. — M.  Gaston  Michel  discusses  the  evolution 
of  certain  rivers  oi  the  Fribourg  plateau  (the  G4rine,  the  Gotteron,  and  the 
Tafema)  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  Geographical  Society  of  Neuchatel 
(vol.  18,  1907).  The  valley  of  the  G4rine  contracts  into  a  ravine  in  three  places 
from  its  source  to  the  Sarine,  each  contraction  corresponding  to  a  line  of  hills 
running  transversely  in  a  north-north-east  direction.  The  stream  has  not  followed 
the  longitudinal  valleys,  but  has  cut  through  the  transverse  ridges,  this  state 
of  things  being  the  result  of  a  snccession  of  captures  from  the  Sarine.  The  Nesslera 
added  its  waters  to  the  G4rine  and  helped  to  cut  a  way  through  the  barriers.  The 
next  stream,  the  Gotteron,  receives  the  Galtembach  and  the  Tasbergbach,  and 
from  their  junction  flows  to  the  Sarine  at  Fribourg.  The  contrast  between  the 
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iDsignificance  of  the  stream  itaelf  and  the  magnitude  of  the  work  it  has  had  to  do 
is  marked.  Like  the  Gerine,  the  Gotteron  cuts  through  the  transverse  ranges 
previously  referred  to.  The  Tasherghach  must  in  ancient  times  have  flowed  longi¬ 
tudinally  into  the  plain  of  Taveli  and  joined  the  Taferna  hy  way  of  the  Lange- 
bitzenbach.  It  was  further  increased  hy  the  Nesslera,  which  had  not  yet  been 
turned  aside  hy  the  Gerine.  This  longitudinal  stream  was  finally  captured  by  the 
transverse  Gotteron,  and  left  a  dry  valley  hearing  marks  of  fluvial  erosion  on  its 
slopes.  The  Taferna  draws  its  supply  of  water  from  the  snows  of  the  Burgerwald. 
These  formerly  passed  into  the  lake  of  Frohuiatt  by  way  of  the  dry  valley  of 
Tinterin.  At  this  place  the  Taferna  received  the  first  tributary  from  the  plateau, 
the  Kinkerainhach,  which  is  the  headwater  of  the  Tasherghach,  the  latter  then 
joining  the  Galtemhach  at  Obermiihlethal.  This  stream  has  now  been  captured  by 
the  Gotteron,  hut  before  this  took  place  the  Taferna  debouched  by  the  dry  valley 
of  Tavel  into  the  lake  of  Rohr.  Of  the  latter,  only  a  marsh  with  Quaternary 
deposits  bearing  traces  of  the  river’s  course  remains.  Beyond  this  lake  the  river 
entered  its  modern  valley — that  of  the  Langebitzenhach. 

Shipping'  of  the  Saale  as  affected  by  Climate. — In  an  article  in  the  Mitteil- 
ungen  der  Qeographiachen  QetellKhaft  zu  Jena  (vol.  26),  Dr.  E.  Engel  considers 
the  shipping  on  the  river  Saale  and  the  extent  to  which  it  is  affected  hy  high 
water,  low  water,  and  ice.  The  uppermost  part  of  the  river  as  far  as  Ilarra, 
available  as  it  is  for  only  a  little  raft  floatage,  is  left  out  of  account.  The 
remainder  of  the  river,  the  part  falling  within  the  scope  of  the  article,  is  divided 
into  the  raft-floating  portions  from  Harra  to  the  mouth  of  the  Unstrut  at  Naum- 
burg,  and  the  shipping  part  proper  from  that  point  to  the  confluence  with  the  Elbe. 
The  latter  part,  from  Nanmburg  to  the  mouth,  is  again  subdivided  into  the  part 
from  Naumbnrg  to  Halle,  the  trade  of  which  is  local,  and  the  part  from  Halle  to 
the  junction  with  the  Elbe,  the  trade  of  which  is  with  the  Elbe.  From  HaTa  to 
Naumburg  there  is  occasionally  a  very  busy  raft  industry,  facilitated  by  special 
apparatus  for  passing  the  weirs.  The  weir  at  Edsen  is,  however,  furnished  with 
no  such  means  of  passage,  and  at  low  water  the  rafts  have  to  be  taken  to  pieces 
and  then  put  together  again.  In  general,  however,  low  water  offers  no  great 
obstruction  to  raft-floating.  Even  in  1893,  the  driest  year  of  the  period  surveyed 
(1893-1904),  when  in  July  and  August  shipping  was  at  a  standstill,  the  raft  triuie 
suffered  little  abatement.  High  water,  again,  is  no  im()ediment  to  the  floating  of 
timber.  On  the  contrary,  the  greatest  bulk  of  wood  is  floated  in  March  and  April, 
the  two  months  of  high  water  due  to  snow  melting.  Afterwards,  the  amount  floated 
steadily  declines,  to  remain  at  a  constant  figure  during  the  last  four  months.  In 
December  and  January,  as  a  rule,  ice  blocks  the  passage  of  rafts.  Officially,  a 
raft  denotes  two  pieces  rafted  together.  A  raft  of  seven  pieces  counts  therefore 
as  three  and  a  half  rafts.  The  breadth  of  the  rafts  keeps  pretty  nearly  uniform. 
Statistics  both  of  the  raft  and  ship  traffic  are  given  in  tables.  There  are  also  tables 
of  low  water,  and  of  the  number  of  boats  passing  and  their  total  burdens,  at 
different  ports,  for  each  of  the  twelve  years.  A  graphic  table  also  shows  the  days 
in  each  year  when  navigation  was  hindered  by  high  water,  hy  ice  conditions,  etc., 
at  Frey  burg  and  Trotha  locks.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  1873  the  freight  passing 
Benditz  was  twenty-four  times  the  amount  that  passed  in  1906.  In  contrast  with 
that  on  the  lower  Saale,  traile  on  the  Unstrut  and  upper  Saale  is  in  continuous 
decline.  In  1905,  thirty-two  boats  were  running  the  upper  river ;  now  there  arc 
only  twenty-four,  some  of  the  larger  ones  being  laid  aside,  and  no  new  ones  btiilt 
— a  depression  due  to  the  competition  of  the  Unstrut  railway. 

The  Southern  Karpathians. — The  chain  of  the  Karpathians  is  usually  con¬ 
sidered  to  commence  on  the  north  side  of  the  Danube  near  Pressburg,  and  after 
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describing  a  long  arc  to  terminate  at  the  Ir<m  Oates.  Three  sections  of  very 
different  characters  may  bo  easily  recognized.  The  northern  Karpathians  are  a 
group  almost  as  broad  as  long,  consisting  of  a  series  of  chains  running  for  the  most 
part  east  and  west,  and  culminating  in  the  Gerldorfspitze,  in  the  Tatra  mountains, 
STSI)  feet,  the  highest  point  of  the  whole  range.  From  the  Dukla  pass  to  the 
valley  of  the  Buzeu  extend  the  central  Karpathians,  of  much  diminished  breadth 
and  height  running  from  north-west  to  south-eist,  and  composed  almost  exclusively 
of  flj  sch.  A  very  different  region  lies  between  the  Buzen  and  the  Iron  Gates. 
Crystalline  rocks  predominate,  and  summits  of  over  6500  are  more  numerous  than 
in  other  parts  of  the  Karpathians,  though  there  is  none  as  lofty  as  some  in  the 
Tatra  mountains.  These  are  the  southern  Karpathians  or  Transylvanian  Alps  (in 
English  maps  usually  named  the  eastern  Karpathians).  The  morphology  of  this 
group  is  the  subject  of  a  long  article  by  M,  Emm.  de  Martonne  in  the  Rewe  de 
Oeographie,  1906-7.  The  orientation  of  the  southern  Karpathians  is  in  general 
east  and  west,  but  to  the  west  of  the  river  Jiu  the  chain  turns  abruptly  to  the 
south,  at  the  same  time  broadening  out.  I'he  defile  of  the  Iron  Gates  is  bnt  a 
narrow  gorge,  and  the  same  form  of  relief  and  geological  formations  may  be  traced 
Southwards  to  the  Timok.  The  Karpathians  are  not  a  single  whole,  but  o  msist  of  two 
chains  of  very  different  ages  and  characters — the  flysch  region  which  was  subjected 
to  folding  down  to  the  latest  Tertiary  times,  and  a  comparatively  ancient  massive, 
the  Alps  of  Transylvania,  which  owe  their  present  configuration  to  the  combined 
effects  of  great  overthmsts  and  denudation  guided  by  movements  of  the  Earth’s 
crust  which  have  been  prolonged  down  to  late  Tertiary  times.  In  short,  the  history 
of  the  range  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Alps,  but  the  processes  of  evolution  have 
been  less  sudden,  and  have  been  continued  through  a  long  series  of  geological 
periods.  M.  de  Martonne  examines  the  various  sections  of  the  southern 
Karpathians  and  their  relations  to  the  adjoining  hills  and  plains,  accounts  for 
the  passage  of  the  Jiu  and  Oltu  through  the  range,  and  points  out  where  further 
investigation  is  still  desirable.  The  glaciation  of  these  mountains  is  fully  demon¬ 
strated.  Above  6500  feet  glacial  action  is  strikingly  evident,  having  produced  two 
forms  of  summits — plateaus  edged  with  isolated  cirques  and  jagged  crests  due  to  the 
juxtaposition  of  cirques.  But  glaciation  is  of  importance  only  as  regards  the  higher 
summits.  The  forms  are  in  general  due  to  tectonic  dislocations  and  cycles  of 
erosion. 

InvestigationB  in  Northern  Iceland. — We  referred  some  time  ago  {Journal, 
vol.  30,  p.  436)  to  the  disastrous  exi^edition  to  Iceland  undertaken  last  year  by  Dr. 
von  Knebel,  in  the  course  of  which  that  traveller  and  a  companion  were  drowned 
in  the  lake  of  the  Askja  volcano.  A  third  member  of  the  party,  Ilerr  Sjtethman, 
was  not  with  them  at  the  time,  but  was  able,  after  the  sad  event,  to  carry  out 
investigations  into  the  physical  geography  of  the  region,  the  results  of  which  he 
has  lately  communicated  to  Qlobus,  accompanied  by  several  photographs.  The 
journey  to  Askja  was  made  from  Akureyi  on  the  north  coast,  and  led  over  the 
inhospitable  lava  desert  of  the  Odadahraun,  the  fiat  surface  of  which  is  entirely 
devoid  of  water  or  plant  life.  Askja,  as  is  well  known,  is  the  central  basin  of  the 
masst/ known  as  the  Dyngiufzoll,  which  is  marked  by  great  regularity  of  outline, 
and  is  thought  by  Herr  Spethman  to  be  possibly  one  of  the  remnants  of  a  plateau 
that  once  covered  this  part  of  Iceland.  The  travellers  found  that  considerable 
changes  had  taken  place  since  the  basin  had  last  been  described,  the  lake 
having  in  particular  increased  in  size  and  depth  since  Thoroddsen’s  visit.  It  is 
frozen  over  for  ten  and  a  half  months  in  the  year.  The  great  basin  of  Askja  is  a 
caldera  of  subsidence  on  the  largest  scale,  formtd  in  a  volcano  of  the  Hawaiian  type. 
There  are  two  craters  of  different  age,  the  later  now  occupied  by  the  lake,  to  which 
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Herr  Spethman  girea  the  name  uf  hia  loat  companiuu  (Knebel  lake).  Thia  crater 
haa  breached  the  former  one,  which  he  haa  named  Rudolf  crater,  after  the  third 
lueiiiber  of  the  exiiedition.  The  whole  matsif  forma  a  striking  example  of  eluvial 
relief,  accordiug  to  the  nomenclature  of  Richthofen,  the  mountain  being  almost 
bnrieil  in  its  own  debris,  which  gradually  creeps  down  the  slopes,  and  remains  in 
the  form  of  a  talus  at  their  foot,  as  there  is  no  running  water  to  remove  it.  Herr 
8i>ethman  afeerwards  extended  hia  investigation'  to  the  region  between  Askja  and 
the  north  coast,  examining  both  the  glacial  and  volcanic  types  of  landscape,  and 
paying  special  attention  to  the  Qjaus,”  or  open  rifts,  with  no  outlet  for  the  most 
part,  which  occur  in  association  with  the  latter. 

ASIA. 

ObruchefTs  Explorations  in  Chinese  Dzongaria.— We  alluded  (Journal, 
vol.  28,  p.  180)  to  the  scientific  work  carried  out  by  I’rof.  Obrucheff  in  1005  in  the 
region  uf  the  Tarbagatai  and  neighbouring  ranges  of  Central  Asia,  and  more 
briefly  (vol.  29,  p.  457)  to  the  traveller’s  renewed  explorations  in  the  same  region 
in  l'.K)6.  A  full  account  of  the  results  of  the  second  journey  has  now  been  given 
by  Prof.  Obruchefif  in  Petermanns  Mitteilnngen,  1908,  Heft  2.  The  writer  describee 
in  detail  both  the  morphology  and  geological  structure  of  the  mountain  ranges 
explored  (some  of  which  were  previously  almost  unknown),  with  occasional  notes 
as  to  their  vegetation,  resources,  etc.  They  stretch  along  the  north-west  frontier 
of  Chinese  Dzuirgaria  south  of  the  Tarbagatai-Saur  range,  forming  a  link  between 
the  Russian  Altai  and  the  Tian  Shan.  Orographically,  they  are  separated  by  the 
D/.ungarian  “  gate  ”  from  the  Alatau  on  the  west,  though  forming  its  tectonic 
continuation.  They  represent  two  distinct  lines  of  highlands,  the  mure  northerly 
of  which  embraces  the  Barlik,  Urkashar,  Kojur,  and  Semistai  ranges,  while  the 
more  southerly  is  formed  by  the  Maili,  Jair,  and  Kara-arat.  The  Barlik  and 
Maili  ranges,  forming  the  western  ends  of  the  two  lines,  are  separated  from  the 
more  easterly  portions  by  the  valley  of  the  Kup  and  the  depression  followed  by 
the  Chinese  post-road  from  Chuguchak  to  Shi-ho.  They  are  not  described  in 
detail.  Of  the  others,  the  direction  is  generally  from  west  to  east,  though  they 
sometimes  show  a  slight  trend  to  the  north  or  south  of  this  line.  The  separate 
ranges  usually  form  more  or  less  irregular  tablelands,  falling  steeply  either  on  the 
north  or  south.  .The  Ukashar  range,  which  as  a  whole  has  a  triangular  outline, 
consists  of  several  distinct  tablelands  resembling  a  series  of  steps,  the  last  and 
widest  of  those  falling  steeply  to  the  south.  The  Semistai  is  narrower,  and  its 
highest  ridge  (forming  an  im{)a8Bable  barrier  to  baggage  animals  for  some  30  miles) 
runs  at  its  steep  northern  eilge.  The  Jair,  which  also  falls  steeply  to  the  north, 
has  the  general  character  of  a  tableland,  especially  in  its  northern  i>art,  along  which 
the  water-parting  runs.  The  upper  steps  of  the  ranges  are  generally  covered  with 
alpine  pastures,  used  by  the  Kirghiz  and  Mongols  in  summer,  trees  being  found  in 
the  deeper  valleys  only.  The  successive  ranges  from  north  to  south  are  separated 
by  longitudinal  valleys,  which,  however,  are  not  drained  throughout  their  whole 
extent  by  one  and  the  same  stream,  while  the  ranges  are  broken  here  and  there  by 
transverse  valleys.  Of  these  the  most  pronounced  is  that  of  the  Diam,  which 
crosses  both  lines  of  highlands  and,  much  diminished  in  size,  finally  loses  itself  in 
the  same  series  of  lakes  as  the  Manas.  Prof.  Obrucheff’s  inquiries  showed  that  the 
hydrography  of  these  lakes  and  rivers  has  hitherto  been  incorrectly  shown.  As 
regards  vegetation,  the  main  depressions  show  every  variety,  from  shady  oases  to 
barren  wastes  of  gravel.  Geologically,  the  ranges  are  largely  composed  of  Devonian 
and  Carboniferous  rocks,  with  others  of  volcanic  origin,  while  newer  formations  are 
found  in  the  valleys.  The  present  features  arc  mainly  the  result  of  fracture,  which 
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has  given  rise  to  a  series  of  horsts  and  rift-valleys.  Of  aseful  minerals,  gold,  coal, 
and  asphalt  occur. 

A7RICA. 

The  Westernmost  Feeders  of  the  Nile. — The  information  collected  by 
Captain  C.  Percival  regarding  the  extreme  western  units  of  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal 
system,  and  published  in  abstract  in  the  Journal  fur  December,  1907,  differed  on 
one  or  two  jmnts  from  that  supplied  by  Lieut  Comyn  in  the  previous  month’s 
issue.  In  order  to  decide  the  doubtful  points,  Captain  Percival  wrote  out  a  series 
of  questions,  which  he  sent  to  the  Mamur  of  Kafiakangi,  with  instructions  to  obtain 
answers  from  Sultan  Murad  and  his  sheikhs.  The  replies  written  down  have  been 
forwarded  to  us  by  Captain  Percival,  and  as  the  latter  carefully  refrained  from 
putting  leading  questions  to  the  chiefs,  they  may  be  supposed  to  be  trustworthy. 
As  regards  the  name  of  the  more  southerly  headstream  of  the  Bahr-el-Arab,  this 
is  given  as  Bahr  Adda  (the  name  by  which  it  has  been  known  since  Schweinfurth's 
time),  not  Barada  (the  form  used  by  Lieut  Comyn,  Journal,  vol.  80,  p.  528). 
The  name  (which  means  “  custom  ”)  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  fact  that  the 
natives  used  to  resort  once  a  year  to  its  banks  for  the  purpose  of  holding  a  festival. 
Of  the  two  headstreams  the  Adda  is  said  to  be  the  more  important,  as  was  thought 
by  Captain  Percival,  being  described  as  the  **  om  ”  (mother),  while  the  Umbelasher 
is  the  “  walad,”  or  child.  The  further  information  is  given  that  the  Bahr  Miri  is 
a  large  stream  (in  the  rains)  flowing  into  the  Umbelasher  on  its  right  bank. 

Geology  of  British  East  Africa. — Towards  the  end  of  1905,  Mr.  H.  B.  Muff, 
of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Great  Britain,  was  sent  out  to  British  East  Africa  to 
examine  the  geol(^  of  the  Protectorate  in  greater  detail  than  had  been  done 
previously.  The  work  in  the  field  lasted  till  September,  190C,  and  a  final  report 
on  the  results  has  been  issued  during  the  present  year  by  the  Colonial  Office 
(Colonial  Reports,  Miscellaneous,  No.  45).  As  regards  the  broad  features  of  East 
African  geology,  Mr.  Muff’s  researches  could  hardly  be  expected  to  modify  to  any 
great  extent  the  conclusions  of  so  acute  an  observer  as  Prof.  J.  W.  Gregory. 
Mr.  Muff  treats  of  the  geology  imder  the  three  broad  subdivisions  of  (1)  the  coastal 
belt  of  sedimentary  rocks,  dipping  at  gentle  angles  towards  the  coast ;  (2)'  a  broad 
region  of  gneiss  stretching  inland  to  the  edge  of  the  Kapiti  and  Athi  plains ;  (3)  a 
vast  region  covered  by  volcanic  rocks  extending  across  the  rift-valley  to  the  shores 
of  the  Victoria  Nyanza.  The  succession  and  character  of  the  rocks  of  each  of  these 
are  described  in  detail,  while  subjects  of  more  immediate  interest  to  the  geographer, 
such  as  the  morphological  features  arising  from  the  geology,  the  surface  soils  and 
water  resources,  are  also  dealt  with.  In  the  coastal  belt,  Mr.  Muff  confirmed  the 
fact  of  a  simple  structure  due  to  a  succession  of  beds  dipping  about  10°  towards 
the  east-south-east.  An  interesting  point  brought  out  by  the  study  of  the  shales 
of  the  foot-plateau  is  that  the  valleys  in  this  were  eroded  at  a  time  when  the  land 
stood  relatively  higher  than  at  present,  and  that  this  ‘period  of  elevation  was 
subsequent  to  the  formation  of  the  raised  coral-reef.  In  the  second  region,  the 
bold  hill  ranges  and  isolated  peaks  of  the  gneiss  are  a  characteristic  feature,  though 
in  one  or  two  areas  the  hills  are  volcanic.  By  its  decomposition  and  disintegration 
the  gneiss  forms  a  widely  spread,  red  sandy  earth,  often  associated  with  limestone 
nodules,  resembling  the  kunkar  of  India.  Under  suitable  irrigation  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  red  earth  would  be  exceedingly  fertile.  It  is  in  the  third  or  volcanic 
r^on  that  the  morphological  features  are  of  the  greatest  interest,  by  reason  of  the 
presence  in  it  of  the  rift->'alley.  The  coimtry  on  either  side  of  this  is  built  up  of 
a  succession  of  lava-flows  and  volcanic  tuffs,  which  dip,  like  the  general  surface, 
away  from  the  valley  in  both  directions.  Two  main  periods  of  vulcanicity  can  be 
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traced,  the  earlier  on  the  whole  older,  the  later  younger,  than  the  aubeidences,*  j 

aome  of  the  eruptiona  having  taken  place  in  geologically  recent  timea.  Over  most  | 

of  the  region,  no  formation  can  be  traced  between  the  gneiss  and  the  earliest  j 

volcanic  eruptions,  although  a  vast  interval  must  have  elapsed  between  them. 

Mr.  Muff  describes  in  some  detail  the  complex  series  of  faults  which  boimds  the 
rift-valley,  especially  on  its  eastern  side.  In  some  cases,  fault-block  ridges  remain 
isolated  between  faults  with  opposite  down-throws,  the  intervening  trough-valleys 
being  sometimes  traversed  by  two  stream  courses,  one  at  the  foot  of  each  scarp.  ] 

Evidence  of  the  extreme  slowness  of  the  subsidence  which  formed  the  rift-valley 
is  supplied  by  the  overflow  from  the  Olbolosat  lake,  which  runs  through  a  sharp  I 

gap  cut  through  the  Laikipia  scarp,  having  been  able  to  cut  down  its  channel  as 
the  scarp  rose.  Of  the  superficial  deposits  on  the  volcanic  rocks,  three  have  a  wide 
distribution,  viz.  a  red  clay  resembling  laterite ;  a  black  cotton-soil ;  and  a  yellow  | 

loam  found  in  the  rift- valley,  especially  in  the  neighbomhood  of  Naivasha.  All  ' 

are  alike  derived  from  the  volcanic  rocks,  but  they  have  been  formed  under  different 
conditions.  The  first,  which  reaches  a  thickness  of  30  feet  at  the  Mau  escarpment, 
is  much  thinner  where  deforestation  has  taken  place ;  and  in  view  of  the  import¬ 
ance  for  agriculture  of  this  fertile  clay,  Mr.  Mnff  urges  the  need  of  measures  to 
check  this  harmful  practice.  The  black  cotton-soil  resembles  the  regw  of  peninsular 
India.  It  is  characteristically  treeless,  and  has  been  formed  where  the  drainage  is 
poor.  Thus,  north  of  Nyeri,  it  covers  the  surface  of  a  volcanic  plateau,  while  the 
sides  of  the  valleys  are  coated  with  the  red  clay.  The  yellow  loam  much  resembles 
loess,  and  is  derived  from  the  disintegration,  rather  than  the  decomposition,  of  the 
rocks,  though  it  has  apparently  been  transported  by  water,  not  by  wind  action. 

Mr.  Muff  assigns  a  recent  origin  to  the  existing  Lake  Naivasha,  and  thus  accounts 
for  its  freshness.  It  must  once  have  stood  at  a  higher  level,  and  been  drained 
southwards  by  the  Enjororowa  valley. 

Italian  Somaliland  Frontier. — In  the  March  number  of  the  Bollettino  of 
the  Italian  Geographical  Society  there  is  reproduced  a  lengthy  statement  by  Signor 
Tittoni,  the  Italian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  relative  to  the  frontier  of  Italian 
Somaliland  on  the  side  of  Abyssinia.  The  treaty  of  peace  concluded  after  the 
battle  of  Adowa  in  1896,  which  is  sometimes  given  as  authority  for  the  usual 
definition  of  the  frontier  as  a  line  running  at  a  distance  of  180  miles  from  the  coast, 
is  innocent  of  any  reference  to  the  subject.  Signor  Tittoni  stated  that,  with  other 
frontier  questions,  the  limitation  of  the  Italian  possessions  bordering  the  Indian 
ocean  was  discussed  between  the  Emperor  Menelik  and  Major  Nerazzini,  acting  on 
behalf  of  the  Italian  Government,  in  1897.  Menelik  was  ready  to  recognize  as  the 
boundary  a  line  extending  from  the  southern  frontier  of  British  Somaliland  to  the 
Juba  river,  parallel  to  the  coast,  and  roughly  at  a  distance  of  180  miles  (circa 
180  miglia)  from  it.  As  thus  defined  on  the  maps  employed  in  the  negotiations 
the  frontier  joined  the  Juba  **  at  the  point  where  are  marked  the  cataracts  of  Van 
der  Decken,”  a  little  above  Bardera.  This  arrangement  left  outside  of  the  Italian 
zone  the  station  of  Lugh,  which  had  been  occupied  by  Captain  Bbttego  in  December, 

189o,  but  in  this  the  Italian  Government  found  itself  forc^  to  acquiesce  (September, 

1897).  Since  then,  however,  claims  have  repeatedly  been  advanced  to  Italian 
possession  of  Lugh,  being  justified  apparently  on  the  ground  that  since  the  limits 
of  Abyssinia  in  1891,  as  indicated  by  Menelik  in  a  letter  to  the  Powers,  did  not 
extend  to  Lugh,  the  1897  frontier  must  be  regarded  merely  as  the  boundary-line 
between  Italian  territory  and  debatable  ground.  Signor  Tittoni  announced  that 

*  Mr.  Muff  does  not  appear  to  distinguish  an  earlier  and  later  period  of  subsidence, 
as  has  been  done  by  German  observers  further  south  (cf.  Journal,  vol.  81,  p.  218). 
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Menelik  was  williug  to  discuss  the  deOnition  of  a  frontier  which  would  include 
Lugh  within  the  Italian  zone,  but  that  he  demanded  pecuniary  compensation  for 
the  abandonment  of  his  claims.  On  this  liasis  a  settlement  has  now  been  arranged. 
Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Italian  Parliament,  a  convention  concluded  on 
May  16  by  the  Italian  representative  at  Adis  Abeha  with  the  Emperor  Menelik 
fixes  the  starting-point  of  the  frontier  on  the  Juba  river  at  Dolo,  some  distance 
above  Lugb.  From  Dolo,  which  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Dawa  river 
and  the  Ganabe  Daria,  the  frontier  is  carried  to  the  Webi  Shebeli,  where  it  joins, 
and  follows  to  the  frontier  of  British  Somaliland,  the  line  laid  down  in  the  1897 
arrangement.  The  same  convention  fixes  the  frontier  of  the  Danakil  country  in 
Eritrea  at  a  distance  of  60  kilometres  from  the  coast,  while  provision  is  made  for 
the  payment  by  Italy  to  Abyssinia  of  an  indemnity  of  3,000,000  lire  (£120,000). 

The  Desiccation  of  North  Central  Africa. — The  question  whether  the 
northern  interior  of  Africa,  especially  tlie  Sahara  and  neighbouring  (larts  of  the 
Sudan  under  Frencli  domination,  is  undergoing  a  process  of  desiccation  at 
the  present  day,  is  discussed  by  M.  J.  Lahache  in  a  iiaper  printed  in  tbe  Bulletin 
of  the  Marseilles  Geographical  Society  (vol.  31,  1907,  pp.  149-185).  The  author, 
whose  remarks  are  generally  judicious  and  discriminating,  points  out  what  a  large 
body  of  data  is  required  before  we  can  be  in  a  position  to  give  a  definite  answer  to 
the  question,  and  shows  what  divergent  views  have  been  put  forward  by  different 
obseryers,  who  have  none  the  less  had  precisely  the  same  facts  before  them ;  this 
being  due  no  doubt  in  jxtrt  to  differences  of  temperament  or  point  of  view.  Thus 
the  confident  statements  of  Lenfant  and  others  regarding  the  drying  up  of  Lake 
Chad  are  opposed  by  facts  adduced  by  equally  careful  observers.  Discussing  the 
causes  put  forward  to  account  for  the  existence  of  the  desert,  M.  Laliache  regards 
the  explanation  of  Schirmer,  based  on  the  regime  of  the  winds,  as  decidedly  pro¬ 
bable,  though  the  conditions  may,  he  considers,  be  more  complicated  than  those 
sketched  by  that  writer.  As  regards  secondary  causes,  he  lays  more  stress  than 
seems  justified  on  the  effect  of  former  rainfall  in  reducing  the  relief,  and  burying 
the  surface  under  the  resulting  debris,  thus  both  destroying  vegetation  and  causing 
the  drainage  to  take  place  beneath  the  surface.  For  no  reason  is  given  why  the 
process  of  denudation  should,  other  things  being  equal,  operate  more  forcibly  in 
the  Sahara  than  elsewhere.  Among  other  secondary  causes,  the  disorganized  con¬ 
dition  of  the  inhabitants  may  be  in  some  measure  accountable.  M.  Laliache 
believes  that  conditions  have  changed  for  tbe  worse  since  Roman  times,  though 
possibly  not  more  than  has  been  the  case  in  southern  Europe.  On  the  whole,  he 
considers  that  the  data  do  not  justify  belief  in  a  progressive  desiccation  at.  the 
present  day,  though  certain  r^ons  (such,  e.g.,  as  tbe  basin  of  the  Igharghar)  have 
in  the  past  suffered  in  an  especial  degree,  while  others  have  to  a  great  extent 
escaped  the  desiccating  influences.  Tbe  opinions  quoted  by  the  writer  show  how  far 
we  still  are  from  arriving  at  a  unanimous  verdict  regarding  the  general  character 
of  the  Sahara  as  a  whole.  This  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  great  local  differences 
which  prevail.  The  recent  work  of  M.  Gautier  and  others  has  supplied  a  useful 
warning  against  too  hasty  generalization  regarding  the  desert  character  of  the 
region  as  a  whole,  but  there  may  be  equal  danger  of  a  too  decided  reaction  of 
opinion,  based  on  observations  in  a  few  favoured  localities.  On  the  whole,  there 
seems  little  reason  to  modify  the  opinion  that  vast  areas  of  real  desert  exist,  broken 
here  and  there  by  regions  with  more  favourable  conditions  of  relief. 

The  Diicovery  of  the  Ubangi.— The  credit  justly  due  to  the  late  Mr. 
Grenfell  for  the  discovery  of  this  river  having  not  always  been  assigned  to  him  in 
Belgium,  Sir  Harry  Johnston  has  addressed  a  letter  on  the  subject  to  the  Mouve- 
ment  Geographigue,  in  which  it  was  printed  on  May  3  (No.  18,  1908),  with 
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appreciatory  reiuarka  by  the  editor.  Hr.  Grenfell’a  journals  and  notes  (placed  in  Sir 
11.  Johnston’s  hands  for  the  purposes  of  the  memoir  on  which  the  latter  has  been 
for  some  time  engaged)  show  that  the  first  discovery  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  was 
made  in  February,  1884,  by  Mr.  Grenfell,  who  revisited  the  confluence  in  company 
with  Mr.  Comber  in  July  of  the  same  year,  making  his  first  ascent  in  the  following 
October.  The  confluence  was  visited  by  the  Congo  State  ofiicer,  Captain  Uanssens, 
two  months  after  its  first  discovery.  Sir  11.  Johnston  also  makes  the  excellent 
suggestion  that  Grenfell’s  name  shall  be  commemorated  by  being  given  to  the  falls 
of  the  Mobangi  between  Zongo  and  Mokoangai,  and  urges  that  the  names  of 
Schweinfurtb,  Junker,  and  others  should  be  similarly  commemorated.  Without 
any  desire  to  detract  from  the  value  of  Mr.  Grenfell’s  services,  it  may  be  pointed 
out  that  the  Ubangi  seems  to  have  been  heard  of,  if  not  seen,  by  Stanley  on  bis 
first  descent  of  the  river,  his  map  in  ‘Through  the  Dark  Continent’  showing  the 
river  Kunya  as  probably  existing  in  the  position  of  the  mouth  of  the  Ubangi,  a 
little  above  a  rocky  point  which  corresponds  well  with  that  of  Ngombe.  His  name 
Kunya,  too,  is  reproduced  in  Nkunja,  the  first  French  poet  established  on  the  lower 
Ubangi.  The  name  Ubangi  was  applied  by  him  to  a  large  district  west  of  the 
main  river. 

Dr.  Pbeh’s  Expedition  to  South  Africa.— On  his  way  into  the  interior  of 
South-West  Africa  (Journal,  vol.  30,  p.  334),  Dr.  Foch  paid  some  attention  to  the 
(]uestion  of  the  geographical  conditions  affecting  the  growth  of  the  Welwitschia  in 
the  Namib  desert,  and  the  results  of  his  observations  have  been  communicated  to 
the  Vienna  Academy  of  Sciences.  As  was  shown  on  the  sketch-map  accompany¬ 
ing  Mr.  Pearson’s  account  of  his  recent  journey,  printed  last  year  in  the  Kew 
Bulletin  (cf.  Journal,  March,  1908,  p.  336),  the  occurrence  of  the  Welwitchia 
within  the  German  territory  seems  to  be  now  limited  to  a  tract  on  the  lower 
Swakop  and  Khan  rivers,  measuring  not  more  than  25  miles  in  its  greatest  length. 
One  of  the  stations  on  the  Windhuk  railway  situated  within  this  tract  has  received 
its  name  from  the  plant,  and  it  was  hither  that  Dr.  Pucb  proceeded  for  the  study  of 
the  plant  He  found  that  many  of  the  specimens  had  suffered  much  from  the 
ravages  of  locusts,  which  had  committed  a  surprising  amount  of  damage,  consider¬ 
ing  the  toughness  of  the  leaves.  No  doubt  on  this  account,  some  of  the  plants 
showed  no  signs  of  flowering.  Many  of  the  specimens  were  growing  in  the  slight 
runnels  made  by  running  water,  but  Dr.  Poch  thinks  that  this  is  not  due  to  the 
greater  amount  of  moisture  present  in  these  (the  flow  of  water  being  so  rare  an  ocenr- 
reneeX  ^ut  to  the  fact  that  the  seeds  which  fall  here  find  it  easier  than  elsewhere 
to  push  down  their  tap-roots  into  the  subsoU.  Attempts  to  obtain  complete 
specimens  were  rendered  difficult  by  the  great  depth  to  which  the  roots  penetrate, 
and  the  hard  (sometimes  rocky)  nature  of  the  ground.  Experiments  at  trans¬ 
planting  specimens  seem  to  have  entirely  failed  so  far,  though  seeds  have  successfully 
germinated.  As  a  rule  the  plants  grew  with  the  upper  part  of  their  stems  (which 
had  an  average  diameter  of  2  to  3  feet)  raised  above  the  surface,  though  they  were 
sometimes  covered  with  sand  up  to  their  leaves.  Although  Dr.  Pilch  observed  flies 
about  the  male  flowers,  these  did  not  seem  to  visit  the  female  plants,  and  he  thinks 
that  the  pollen  is  transported  by  the  agency  of  the  wind,  a  light  breeze  from  the 
south-west  being  found  to  blow  daily  about  midday  during  his  stay.  Writing  in 
January,  the  traveller  announced  his  intention  of  making  an  early  start  fm*  the 
interior  by  way  of  Gobabis  and  Rietfonfein. 

The  Comoro  Islands  attached  to  Madagascar.— By  a  decree  dated  April  9, 
1908,  the  government  hitherto  known  as  that  of  Mayotte  and  Dependencies  (which 
has  embraced  the  whole  Comoro  group)  has  been  placed  under  the  supreme  authority 
of  the  Governor-General  of  Madagascar,  while  retaining  its  administrative  and 
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financial  autonomy  under  a  functionary  appointed  from  the  general  colonial 
service. 

AMERICA. 

McLean  Canyon,  Hamilton  River,  Labrador.— By  a  decision  of  the 
Geographic  Board  of  Canada,  the  canyon  below  the  Grand  falls  of  Hamilton  river 
has  been  named  McLean,”  in  honour  of  John  McLean,  an  officer  of  the  Hudson 
Bay  Go.,  who  discovered  the  falls  and  canyon  in  1839,  and  gave  a  vivid  description 
of  them  in  bis  book  entitled  *  Notes  of  Twenty-five  Years’  Service  in  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Territory  ’  (vol.  8,  p.  75).  A  note  on  Mr.  H.  O.  Bryant’s  visit  to  the  falls 
appeared  in  the  Proceedings  P.O.8.,  vol.  14,  p.  49. 

Geographical  Influences  in  the  Making  of  New  Jersey.— New  Jersey 
is  a  state  of  paradoxes  and  contrasts.  South  Jersey,  or  three-fifths  of  the  state, 
is  coastal  plain,  low,  sandy,  thickly  peopled.  Half  of  North  Jersey  is-  thin-soiled 
and  largely  “  forested.”  Yet  in  the  value  of  its  farm-crops  iwr  acre,  New  Jersey 
takes  the  lead  of  all  the  states.  For  250  miles  its  coast  has  no  commercial  harbour, 
yet  New  Jersey  ranks  among  the  foremost  industrial  states.  Endowed  very  poorly 
with  raw  material,  minerals,  and  water-power,  its  capital  invested  in  manufacturing 
far  exceeds  that  invested  fifty  years  ago  in  the  whole  of  the  United  States.  Yielding 
not  an  ounce  of  copper  ore,  nor  of  coal  to  smelt  it,  the  state’s  first  manufacturing 
industry  is  copper-smelting.  Yielding  not  a  drop  of  petroleum,  its  petroleum¬ 
refining  is  a  prominent  industry.  Within  a  few  miles  of  one  another  may  be 
admired  on  one  hand  Lakewood’s  sumptuous  hotels,  and  on  the  other  the  impainted 
cabins  of  barefooted  occupants.  Close  by  the  feverish  enterprise  and  capital  of 
New  York  city  stretches  the  pine  belt,  the  haunt  of  huckleberry  pickers.  An  article 
by  R.  H.  Whitbeck  in  the  Journal  of  Geography  (vol.  6,  No.  6)  shows  how  far 
these  and  other  striking  contrasts  are  due  to  the  state’s  position  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  a  dense  and  wealthy  urban  population.  The  commercial  incapacity  of  the 
coast  constitutes  its  peculiar  qualification  as  a  hotel  resort  for  the  great  centres  of 
wealth  in  its  neighbourhood.  Their  demand,  again,  for  products  fresh  from  farm 
and  diury  has  evoked  a  “  garden  state,”  out  of  a  land  very  poorly  provided  agri¬ 
culturally.  The  value  to  the  state  of  its  proximity  to  New  York  City  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  seventy  per  cent,  of  its  manufacturing  capital  is  engrossed  in  plants 
close  to  New  York — some  on  the  water  front,  all  of  them  close  to  the  great  coal¬ 
carrying  railways.  A  striking  example  of  the  influence  of  topography  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  role  played  by  First  mountain,  though  lees  than  400  feet  high,  in  separating 
a  swarming  metropolitan  population  on  the  one  side  from  a  sparse  farming  popula¬ 
tion  on  the  other.  Summing  up,  the  writer  holds  that  the  material  growth  of  New 
Jersey  is  due,  first  and  foremost,  to  its  position  between  two  great  states,  two  great 
cities,  and  two  great  harbours. 

The  Lower  Course  of  the  Pilcomayo.— In  the  Buenos  Aires  Standard  for 
February  21  appears  the  summary  of  a  report  by  two  young  Swiss-Argentines, 
brothers  named  Adalberto  and  Amaldo  Schmied,  describing  the  results  of  expedi¬ 
tions  in  1906  and  1907  to  the  swamps  of  the  I’ilcomayo,  south  of  the  24th  parallel. 
In  his  survey  of  the  river  from  its  junction  with  the  Paraguay  up  to  22°  south,  the 
Norwegian  engineer,  Mr.  Gunnar  Lange,  only  skirted  this  great  tract  of  swampy 
country  on  its  western  side ;  and  the  German  engineer,  Mr.  W.  Herrmann,  coming 
from  the  north,  stopped  short  in  his  explorations  at  the  entrance  to  the  swamps 
(see  Journal,  vol.  29,  p.  461).  Owing  to  its  marshy  character  the  country  is 
difficult  of  examination,  but  the  brothers  Schmied  claim  that  they  have  solved  its 
hydrographical  problems,  and  determined  the  true  course  of  the  Pilcomayo  through 
the  swamps.  This  is  still  a  matter  of  interest  in  the  frontier  relations  between  the 
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Argentine  Republic  and  Paraguay.  As  now  represented,  the  river-ey stem' south 
of  the  24th  parallel  differs  materially  from  its  generally  accepted  character.  It 
appears  that  there  are  three  main  branches — the  Rio  Gonfuso,  flowing  into  the 
Paraguay  river  a  little  below  Villa  Hayes,  and  what  in  the  present  report  are  called 
the  northern  and  southern  arms  of  the  Pilcomayo,  uniting  at  Las  Juntas  just  north 
of  the  2.5th  parallel,  and  thence  flowing  along  the  well-known  course,  agreed  upon 
as  the  principal  channel  of  the  Pilcomayo,  into  the  Paraguay  rivor  below  Asuncion. 
The  waters  brought  down  by  the  Pilcomayo  to  Lake  Ghaja,  at  the  head  of  the 
marshes,  were  found  to  flow  together  till  divided  by  a  strip  of  high  land.  At  the 
point  of  bifurcation  a  deep,  narrow  channel  led  to  the  left  to  the  ditches  of  the*  Rio 
Gonfuso,  while  the  larger  volume  of  water  flowed  on  into  the  southern  arm  of  the 
Pilcomayo.  On  a  rough  eketch*map  representing  the  results  of  these  explorations 
the  northern  arm  of  the  Pilcomayo,  flowing  between  the  southern  arm  and  the  Rio 
Gonfuso,  is  shown  as  a  much  smaller  stream  than  either  of  the  other  two,  and  the 
opinion  is  expressed  in  the  report  that  it  is  mainly  fed  from  the  nunfall  of  the 
marsh.  The  channel  connecting  Lake  Ghaja  with  the  southern  arm  of  the  Pilco¬ 
mayo  is  in  places  somewhat  ill  defined  and  choked  with  rushes,  but  it  is  regarded 
by  the  brothers  Schmeid  as  unmistakably  the  natural  course  of  the  Pilcomayo,  and 
they  believe  that  by  clearing  away  the  rushes  much  of  the  wastage  of  waters  in 
the  marshlands  would  be  saved  and  a  practicable  if  provisional  waterway  would  be 
established,  opening  up  a  new  line  of  communications  with  the  southern  provinces 
of  Bolivia.  The  stream  designated  the  southern  arm  of  the  Pilcomayo,  and  identi¬ 
fied  by  the  Argentine  explorers  as  the  main  branch  of  the  river,  appears  to  be  that 
shown  by  Stieler  as  the  Rio  del  Institute  Geographico.  Stieler,  however,  though 
showing  it  as  a  southern  (or  western)  loop,  makes  the  northern  (or  eastern)  loop 
the  main  river  and  the  frontier  between  the  Argentine  Republic  and  Paraguay ;  so 
that  if  the  brothers  Schmied  are  correct,  their  report  is  of  considerable  importance. 


eEHlRAL. 

The  Ninth  International  Geographical  Congress.— A  ‘Livret  des  Excur¬ 
sions’  has  been  issued  in  connection  with  the  approaching  Gongress  at  Geneva, 
supplying  not  only  the  programmes  of  the  excursions,  but  an  instructive  commentary 
on  the  scientific  lessons  to  be  gained  from  them.  It  may  be  obtained,  at  the  price 
of  1'60  fr,,  from  Prof.  E.  Ghaix,  23  Avenue  du  Midi,  Geneva.  Those  wishing  to  take 
part  in  the  excursions  are  reminded  that  the  latest  date  on  which  applications  can 
be  received  is  July  1.  This  applies  to  the  excursions  after  the  meeting,  the  latest 
date  for  those  preceding  it  being  June  1. 

Course  of  Oceanography  at  Bergen. — We  are  informed  that  a  course  of 
instruction  in  Oceanography,  embracing  the  various  branches  of  the  subject,  will 
again  be  held  this  year  at  Bergen,  between  August  10  and  October  15.  The  fee 
charged  is  about  £8,  and  those  wishing  to  attend  the  course  are  directed  to  apply, 
before  July  1,  to  the  Oceanographical  Institute  of  the  Bergen  Museum. 

Geographical  Field  Study  under  Prof  Davis.— Prof.  Davis  announces  his 
intention  of  spending  June  and  the  greater  part  of  July  of  this  year  in  northern 
Italy  and  the  Alps,  studying  certain  geographical  problems.  Among  the  districts 
which  it  is  proposed  to  visit  the  following  are  mentioned :  The  north-eastern  foot¬ 
hills  of  the  Apennines  near  Ancona ;  the  non-glaciated  valleys  of  the  north-east 
Apennines  near  Faenza;  the  basin  of  Florence;  portions  of  the  Mediterranean 
coast ;  various  parts  of  the  Po  basin ;  and  various  types  of  valleys  in  the  Italian 
and  French  Alps  and  the  Gevennes.  In  each  case  the  lessons  to  be  learnt  regard¬ 
ing  the  evolution  and  physical  relations  of  the  existing  surface  forms  will  be 
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studied.  Prof.  Davis  wuuld  be  pleased  to  have  associated  with  him  a  number  of 
advanced  students,  already  somewhat  practised  in  field  study.  The  party  may  be 
joined  and  left  at  any  time,  as  desired,  each  member  making  his  own  travelling 
arrangements,  and  paying  his  own  expenses,  although,  while  the  party  is  together, 
it  is  expected  that  plans  will  be  made  in  common.  A  general  reunion  is  proposed, 
about  July  18,  in  or  near  Grenoble,  for  the  presentation  and  discussion  of  the 
various  studies.  Prof.  Davis  may  be  addressed  c/o  Kusten  &  Go.,  Turin,  until 
June  30.  A  statement  of  qualifications  or  letter  of  introduction  shonld  be  sent 
to  him  by  those  desirous  of  joining  the  party. 

Lectureship  in  Geography  at  Glasgow  University. — We  are  pleased  to 
learn  that  the  Court  of  Glasgow  University  has  decided  to  establish  a  lectureship 
in  geography,  thus  adding  another  to  the  encouraging  signs  of  the  interest  which 
the  subject  is  now  attracting  in  educational  circles. 

The  Oxford  School  of  Geography. — Mr.  U.  0.  Beckit,  m.a.,  Balliol  College, 
has  been  appointed  assistant  to  the  Reader  in  Geography  at  Oxford  for  the  year 
1908-9.  Mr.  Beckit  has  been  assisting  Dr.  A.  Strahan,  P.B.S.,  in  the  work  of  the 
River  Investigation  Committee  in  the  £.Ne  basin. 
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Colonel  A  W.  Baird,  R.E.,  C.8.I.,  FR.8..  and 
Colonel  H.  F.  Blair,  ]eLe. 

Quickly  following  in  the  footsteps  of  Sir  Richard  Strachey,  two  of  his  brother 
officers  in  the  Royal  Engineers,  members  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  have 
also  passed  across  the  borderland  which  separates  the  known  from  the  great 
unknown. 

First  to  cross  was  Colonel  A.  W.  Baird,  who  die<l  on  April  2.  Colonel  Baird 
served  most  of  his  time  in  India,  where,  as  a  member  of  the  scientific  branch  of  the 
Survey  Department,  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  investigate  the  problems  of  tidal 
movement,  and  to  reduce  to  a  system  the  complicated  series  of  observations  which 
were  necessary  in  order  to  determine  tidal  action,  and  to  solve  the  intricate 
problems  surrounding  mean  sea-level.  Under  his  guidance  as  executive  officer, 
stations  of  observation  were  founded  on  Asiatic  shores  from  the  Bay  of  Bengal  to 
the  Mediterranean,  and  a  system  of  registration  inaugurated  which  furnishes  the 
mass  of  data  on  which  we  base  predictions.  Colonel  Baird  had,  at  least,  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  tidal  observation  recognized  as  a  most  important  branch 
of  the  scientific  investigations  undertaken  by  the  Survey  of  India.  To  considerable 
matbematical  ability  he  added  the  gift  of  conscientious  thoroughness  in  every 
detail  of  his  work,  and  he  well  earned  the  distinction  conferred  on  him  when  he 
was  elected  to  a  fellowship  of  the  Royal  Society.  During  the  later  years  of  his 
Indian  career  he  held  the  important  poet  of  mint-master  in  Calcutta,  and  his 
services  in  that  capacity  earned  him  the  distinction  of  Companionship  of  the  Star 
of  India,  and  the  direct  and  formal  recognition  of  the  Government. 

After  more  than  thirty-seven  years  of  active  work,  dating  from  his  first 
commission  in  December,  1861,  Colonel  Baird  retired  to  his  pretty  Scotch  home, 
near  Elgin,  and  there  he  continued  to  take  a  keen  and  lively  interest  in  all  around 
him  until  declining  health  warned  him  of  the  necessity  for  rest.  lie  died  very 
suddenly  whilst  under  medical  advice  in  London. 

Colonel  II.  F.  Blair  belonged  to  the  earlier  school  of  Addiscombe,  and,  like 
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Strachey,  waa  a  member  of  that  distinguished  body  of  public  servants— the  Bengal 
Engineers — under  the  old  company’s  regime.  “  Tooney  ”  Blair  may  be  said  to  have 
made  his  mark  from  the  very  commencement  of  his  career.  Blessed  with  a  sound 
physique  and  strong  vitality,  he  was  always  to  the  front  in  any  college  enterprise. 
He  obtained  his  commission  in  June,  1856,  and  his  first  active  service  in  India  wsis 
in  the  Ambeyla  campaign,  where  he  distinguished  himself  by  an  almost  too 
prominent  activity  in  face  of  the  enemy.  Probably  few  men  on  the  Indian 
frontier  had  such  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  tribes-people  of  the  Afridi  border, 
or  made  such  excellent  use  of  them.  Under  Bbur,  the  Zakka  Khel  were  a  hard¬ 
working  and  peaceable  folk,  who  made  roads  and  dug  ditches  with  all  the  fervour 
of  reformed  navvies. 

It  was  his  remarkable  personality  (as  it  was  with  Sir  Robert  Sandeman  or  Sir 
James  Browne)  which  won  him,  not  merely  the  respect,  but  the  implicit  obedience 
of  all  these  unruly  border  people.  During  the  Afghan  war  of  1878-80,  he 
stildiered  with  the  Khaibar  force,  and  it  was  then  that  his  exceptional  capacity 
for  rapid  field  engineering  proved  so  practically  valuable.  He  retired  soon  after 
the  war  in  1883,  and  lived  chiefly  in  London,  where  his  keen  intellect  and  sonnd 
technical  ability  have  ever  been  at  the  service  of  the  public  in  municipal  and  civil 
administrative  work — even  after  the  terrible  affliction  of  blindness  bad  befallen 
him.  Then,  perhaps,  in  the  darkness  of  his  daily  life,  was  his  courage  and 
resolution  most  severely  tried.  Yet  they  never  failed  him.  His  home  was  still 
the  home  of  his  many  frontier  friends,  and  his  cheery  welcome  was  for  them  all. 
Always  keenly  interested  in  geographical  enterprise,  it  almost  seemed  as  if  the 
map  of  the  world  was  graven  on  his  memory ;  so  that  men,  discussing  with  him  the 
prospects  of  the  world’s  new  ways,  forgot  that  they  were  talking  to  one  who  could 
no  longer  eee.  Undistinguished  by  stars  and  ribbons,  it  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  any  finer  soldier  ever  trod  the  rocky  soil  of  the  Indian  frontier  than 
Heory  Francis  Blair.  He  died  on  April  15,  at  the  age  of  71. 

T.  H.  11. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  Mapping  of  Lake  Chad. 

Mb.  Boyd  Alexander,  in  his  book  published  in  1907, 'From  the  Niger  to  the 
Nile,’  puts  forward  the  following  claim :  “  To  sum  up  as  shortly  as  possible  the 
scientific  results  of  the  expedition.  .  .  .  Secondly,  the  exploration  and  mapping 
of  Lake  Chad,  which  has  considerably  altered  the  idea  previously  held  of  that 
region,  and  has  made  the  lake  into  two.”  * 

Sir  Harry  Johnston,  in  his  review  of  Mr.  Alexander’s  work  in  the  Oeograpftical 
Journal  of  February,  1908,  writes,  “  Barth  and  Nachtigal  added  somewhat  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  countries  round  this  sheet  of  water,  but  so  far  as  actual 
survey  work  went,  it  was  never  entitled  to  more  than  a  dotted  outline  nntil  this 
last  expedition  undertaken  by  the  two  Alexanders  and  their  companions.  Gosling 
and  Talbot.” 

In  the  Geographical  Journal  for  March,  1908,  A.  K.  gives  a  brief  account 
of  the  sources  of  our  information  with  regard  to  Lake  Chad,  pointing  out  that 
“  it  is  to  the  French  officers  that  we  owe,  almost  entirely,  our  present  knowledge.” 

The  statement  of  A.  K.  api^ears  to  the  present  writer  to  be  strictly  accurate. 
It  is  not  possible  to  allow  tbe  justice  of  the  claim  made  by  Mr.  Alexander  and 
supiwted  by  Sir  Harry  Johnston. 

•  Vol.  2.  pp.  375,  376. 
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I  must  ask  leave  to  quote  a  portion  of  an  article  by  M.  Andre  Meyreuil  in  the 
March  number  of  the  Bulletin  du  Comite  de  FA/rique  Franfaise,  in  which  reference 
is  made  to  Sir  Harry  Johnston’s  remark  quoted  above:  “En  tout  cas,  pour  M. 
Johnston,  le  principal  resultat  des  efforts  de  ses  vaillants  compatriotes  residerait 
dans  I’dtude  qu’ils  ont  faite  du  Tchad  qui  ne  fut,  ajoute-t-il,  jamais  reprdsente  par 
autre  chose  qu’un  pointilld  jusqu’k  leur  arrivee  sur  ses  hords. 

"  II  est  k  peine  besoin  devant  les  lecteurs  du  Bulletin  de  relever  ce  qu’il  y  a 
d’inexact  dans  une  pareille  affirmation.  U  n’est  possible,  en  effet,  de  la  formuler 
qu’k  la  condition  d’ouhlier  compldtement  les  travauz  pourtant  si  nomhreux  et  si 
complets  de  nos  officiers  et  de  nos  fonctionnaires  du  Chari.  Comment  ne  s’etonnerait- 
on  pas  de  constater  qu’un  dcrivain  aussi  avisd  que  M.  Johnston  ignore  que  depuis 
que  Gentil  fit  fiotter  sur  lo  Tchad  le  premier  bateau  k  vapour  en  1897,  jusqu’^ 
I'apparition  de  la  belle  carte  du  Capitaine  Tilho,  en  1906,  dans  la  OSograpMe,  il 
ne  s’est  pour  tdnsi  dire  pas  passe  une  ann4e  oh  n’ait  ete  public  dans  les  revues 
fran9ai8es  quelqne  4tude  but  le  lac  fameux.  .  .  .” 

If  any  one  questions  the  facts  that  not  only  were  the  French  the  first  to  make 
a  satisfactory  map  of  Lake  Chad,  but  that  they  did  it  with  a  thoroughness  and  an 
accuracy  which  relegate  all  other  mapping  of  the  lake,  which  has  been  hitherto 
carried  out,  to  a  secondary  position,  he  should  read  Captain  Tilho’s  article  on  the 
exploration  of  Lake  Chad  in  La  Qiographie  of  March,  1906,  and  study  the 
excellent  map  which  accompanies  that  article. 

A.  K.’s  note  elicited  from  Sir  Harry  Johnston  and  Mr.  Alexander  letters  which 
appeared  in  the  April  issue  of  the  Oeographical  Journal.  I  hope  that  the  former 
will  forgive  me  if  I  say  that  a  clear  inference  to  be  drawn  from  his  letter  is  that 
up  to  the  time  of  writing  it  he  had  not  seen  the  above>quoted  number  of  La 
O^jgraphie. 

C.  F.  Close. 

Note. — Mr.  Alexander  reminds  us  that  three  latitudes  were  taken  by  Mr. 
Talbot  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  lake,  and  mentions  “the  astronomical 
determining  of  the  position  of  KaddaL”  The  latter  expression  would  seem  to 
include  the  determination  of  longitude,  but  this  is  not  mentioned  in  the  note  on 
his  map.  For  the  construction  of  the  Freirch  map,  showing  the  state  of  Chad  at 
the  end  of  April,  1904,  thirteen  positions  on  or  near  the  shore  of  the  lake  were 
fixed  in  latitude,  the  longitudes  of  four  of  these  were  determined  by  occultations, 
and  of  nine  by  transport  of  chronometers.  Mr.  Alexander  adjusted  his  traverses 
on  four  of  these  positions  determined  by  Captain  Tilho,  and  has  acknowledged  the 
fact  on  his  map.  An  inset  to  Mr.  Alexander's  map  shows  the  “  shore-line  formerly 
determined,”  and  the  outline  of  this  appears  to  be  based  on  Captain  Tilhu’s  map  of 
1906,  which  is  of  a  far  more  detailed  character  than  that  of  Mr.  Alexander. 

May  15, 1903. 

May  I  ask  Major  Close  to  refer  to  the  War  Office  Map,  October,  1905,  Qeneral 
Staff,  No.  2077,  on  which  our  “  additional  route,”  to  use  A.  K.’s  description,  in 
the  northern  half  of  the  lake  appears  for  the  first  time  ?  If  Major  Close  will  study 
the  “route”  carefully,  he  will  see  that  it  follows  a  shore-line  determined  by  us, 
which  greatly  reduces  the  previously  accepted  size  of  the  northern  portion.  More¬ 
over,  our  observations  proved  that  the  lake  is  divided  iuto  two,  and  my  statement 
to  that  effect  was  published  in  the  Oeographical  Journal  of  November,  1905. 

Tbe  altered  idea  of  the  lake  shown  by  the  French  in  their  map,  published 
in  La  OeograpMe,  March,  1906,  goes  a  good  way  to  bear  me  out,  though  they 
do  not  completely  sei>arate  the  two  parts,  but  show  a  passage  between. 
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I  8till  hold  to  my  statement  that  the  lake  is  divided  into  two,  and  in  view 
of  this  fact  and  of  the  alteration  made  by  ns  in  the  north-eastern  shore-line,  I  see 
no  reason  why  I  should  depart  from  my  words  which  said  that  the  work  of  our 
expedition  **  has  considerably  altered  the  idea  previously  held  of  the  region,  and  has 
made  the  lake  into  two.” 

I  am  not  so  ill  content  that  Major  Close  should  keep  "  A.  E.”  company ;  while  I 
am  proud  to  know  that  the  honour  which  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  is  giving 
this  year  in  recognition  of  the  work  of  our  expedition,  is  identified  by  that  body 
with  our  record  on  Lake  Chad. 

Kaddai  was  longitudinally  determined  by  sextant  observations. 

Botd  Alexander. 


The  Question  of  Mr.  Johnson’s  High  Camp. 

In  some  remarks  in  the  March  Oeographical  Journal,  p.  345,  under  the  title 
of  “  Mr.  Johnson’s  Ascent  of  E  61,”  Dr.  Longstaff  says  a  statement  of  mine,  made 
in  reply  to  an  incorrect  statement  of  his  in  the  Journal  of  January,  1908,  “ought 
not  to  pass  unnoticed.” 

I  would  call  Dr.  LongstafiTs  attention  to  the  desirability,  when  criticizing  the 
statements  of  others,  of  defining  his  own  position  with  more  precision  than  he  has 
done  in  this  case.  On  p.  41  of  the  Oeographical  Journal  of  January,  1908,  he 
states,  as  he  has  elsewhere  stated,  that  Mr.  Johnson  “spent  a  night  at  over 
22,000  feet  in  the  Kuen  Lun  when  surveying  beyond  the  Changchenmo  in 

1864. ”  It  was  to  this  statement  that  the  i)a88age  criticized  referred,  which  was 
intended  to  show  the  improbability  of  a  high  camp,  such  as  Dr.  Longstaff  alleges, 
having  been  made  in  this  region  or  district. 

On  p.  345  of  the  March  Journal,  Dr.  Longstaff  again  says,  “  Johnson’s  high 
camp  was  made  in  1864,  on  his  way  to  the  Yarkand  road  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Shayok  river,”  and  adds  that  “  he  ascended  E  61  many  miles  to  the  east  in 

1865. ”  It  will  be  noted  that  E  61  stands  in  the  region  in  which  Dr.  Longstaff 
says  the  high  camp  was  made  in  1864.  To  this  second  statement  the  passage 
criticized  did  not  refer. 

To  which  of  these  statements  is  one  to  understand  that  Dr.  Longstaff  adheres  ? 
The  two  regions  mentioned  are,  as  he  points  out,  a  considerable  distance  apart,  and 
quite  different  in  character,  the  latter  being  far  more  inaccessible,  and  its  mountains 
higher.  It  is  evident  that  Mr.  Johnson  could  not  have  made  the  high  camp  in 
both  regions  at  the  same  time. 

Now,  the  only  thing  connected  with  Mr.  Johnson’s  explorations  that  my  paper 
concerned  itself  with  was  the  question  whether  Mr.  Johnson  claimed  to  have  camped 
at  over  22,000  feet,  and,  if  so,  where  this  claim  is  recorded.  Dr.  Longstaff  asserts 
as  a  fact  that  he  camped  at  this  altitude,  and  gives  several  references,  presumably 
in  support  of  this  assertion,  in  three  of  which,  containing  accounts  of  Mr. 
Johnson’s  explorations,  I  was  unable,  as  I  stated,  to  find  any  mention  of  such  a 
camp. 

The  identity  of  E  61  with  K,  or  the  “  Muztagh,”  and  Mr.  Johnson’s  building  of 
“masonry  platforms”  at  21,500  feet  are  interesting  items,  but  they  throw  no  light 
on  the  question  at  issue. 

If  I  have  overlooked  Mr.  Johnson’s  statement  of  his  claim,  or  if  Dr.  Longstaff 
thinks  I  am  in  error  in  declining  to  accept  his  own  statement  as  to  the  c4unp  in 
question  without  adequate  evidence,  it  is  a  simple  matter  for  him  to  point  out 
where  Mr.  Johnson’s  claim  (not  that  of  other  persons  for  him)  can  he  found,  and 
describe  the  method  he  employed  to  determine  the  altitude  of  the  camp,  so  that  an 
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opinion  may  be  formed  as  to  the  correctness  of  his  conclnsion.  In  doing  this  it  is 
not  necessary  to  cite  any  of  his  collateral  achievements. 

William  Hunter  Workman. 

Lucknow,  March  31,  1908. 


Surface  Forms  in  Western  South  America. 

Northwocxi,  Middlesex,  April  20,  1908. 

In  the  April  Journal  api>ear8  some  interesting  matter  relative  to  snow-formations, 
or  niere  penitenie,  also  sand-dunes.  The  west  side  of  South  America  offers — 
especially  in  Pern— an  exceptionally  interesting  field  for  the  observance  of  desert 
and  mountain  phenomena,  especially  those  induced  by  aaolian  action  and  peculiar 
climatic  conditions.  As  regards  the  pillars,  or  jienitenten,  as  they  have  been  fanci¬ 
fully  termed,  they  are  not  confined  to  snow,  but  in  the  foothills  of  the  wes  cm 
Andine  desert  region  are  to  be  seen  in  earth,  and  might  be  called  titrras  penitmtes 
with  equal  reason.*  I  have  observed  singular  pilhars  of  this  nature  here,  generally 
consisting  of  a  tapering  cone  of  soil  capped  at  the  top  by  a  Large  pebble,  or  even  a 
rock.  I  have  also  noted  similar  but  much  smaller  structures  on  the  plateau  of 
Anahuac,  Mexico.  The  surrounding  level  has,  of  course,  been  worn  down  by  the 
action  of  wind,  sun,  and  rain  (although  parts  of  these  regions  are  rainless) ;  the 
stone  fonning  a  sheltering  and  consolidating  covering.  In  the  Chilean  Andes  of 
Tarapaca  there  exists  in  a  certain  place  some  remarkable  series  of  pillars  of  earthy 
mud,  formed  by  disintegrated  rock.  These  strange  ]iillars,  which  look  like  groups 
of  statuary,  often  arc  of  10  to  30  feet  in  height,  formed  of  material  impregnated 
with  sulphate  of  lime.  During  the  day  and  under  the  heat  of  the  sun  they  become 
soft  and  with  a  muddy-appearing  surface,  but  at  night  become  exceedingly  hard, 
like  frozen  mud — the  effect  of  temjierature  upon  the  sulphate  of  lime  which  they 
contain.  The  elevation  is  more  than  14,000  feet.  In  the  Pemvian  Andes  very 
remarkable  gravel  and  Conglomerate  pillars  are  encountered  at  high  elevations  of 
the  most  weird  forms,  also  due  in  some  cases  to  action  brought  about  by  mineral 
impregnation. 

A  word  as  to  sand-dunes.  The  coast  plains  of  Pern  and  Northern  Chile 
form  an  absolutely  rainless  region,  and  here  aeolian  action  plays  strange 
pranks  with  the  fine  drifting  sand.  I  have  observed  the  singular  medanos,  or 
travelling  crescent-shaped  dunes,  here  in  a  most  perfect  form,  especially  ne.ar 
Camani  and  on  the  deserts  west  of  Arequipa.  I  made  careful  observations  of  some 
of  these  dunes,  with  measurements,  but  at  the  moment  have  not  my  notebook  at 
hand.  I  observed  au  “  army  ”  of  hundreds  of  them  in  their  slow  movement  across 
the  plain.  Of  course,  the  movement  is  not  visible  without  close  observation,  and 
depends  upon  the  force  of  the  wind.  It  might  amount  to  1  or  2  feet  in  an  hour 
when  the  breeze  blows  briskly.  On  the  sea  verge  I  observed  them  being  “  born  ” ; 
that  is,  they  evolved  out  of  a  liank  of  fine  dry  sand,  took  their  characteristic 
crescent  form  on  a  flat  upper  lieach,  and  were  strung  out  away  inland,  all  of 
similar  shape  and  proportion,  but  of  varying  sizes.  The  leolian  ripples  on  their 
backs — which,  of  course,  is  the  cause  of  movement  by  the  constant  changing  of 
place  of  the  particles — reminde<l  me  of  the  quivering  of  the  skin  of  an  animal.  I 
have  spoken  of  these  dunes  and  the  region  generally  in  a  recent  book — the  '  Andes 
and  the  Amazon.’ 

C.  Reoinali)  Knock. 

*  The  parallelism  between  the  peuitenU*  and  the  well-known  earth-pyramids  has 
also  been  suggested  by  Dr.  S.  Gunther  (cf.  Journnl,  vol.  26.  p.  91). 
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MEETINGS  OF  THE  ROYAL  GEOGRAPHICAL  SOCIETY, 
SESSION  1907-1908. 

Ticelftk  Meeting,  April  13,  1908.  The  Right  Hon.  Sir  George  T. 
Goldie,  K.aH.o.,  d.c.l.,  ll.d.,  f.r.s..  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Elections. — George  Bailey  Beak,  M.A. ;  Rev.  James  Redgate  Brown ;  Haigh 
Clapham;  Nugent  Medl  Clougher ;  Lieut. -Colonel  H.  S.  Davies;  Rev.  Thomas 
Davis ;  George  Victor  Septimus  Dunn ;  Major  the  Hon.  Algernon  Hanbury- 
Tracey,  R.H.G.,  C.M.G. ;  Otto  Honigman ;  Leonard  Vallance  Lees  ;  George  Lynch ; 
Captain  J.  H.  Mathews  (5th  Fusiliers);  James  William  Miller,  M.A.;  Lieut. 
Henry  Gibbon  Moore.  R.G.A. ;  Lord  William  Percy;  John  S.  du  Plessis;  Jose 
Maria  Rivas- G root ;  Cowper  Frederick  Wollaston  Roch/ort;  Thomas  Frank 
Southam,  M.D.;  Lieut.  IE.  R.  Thompson,  R.G.A. ;  Francisco  Jose  Urrutia ; 
John  Baxter  Wyles. 


Honorary  Corresponoinq  Members. 

Dr.  A.  V.  Grigoriev, for  many  years  Secretary  Russian  Geographical  Society; 
Prof.  Dr.  G.  Hellmann,  Director  Royal  Meteorological  Institute,  President  Berlin 
Geographical  Society. 

The  paper  read  was ; — 

“  Explorations  on  and  around  Prince  Charles  Foreland,  Spitsbergen.”  By  Dr. 
W.  S.  Bruce. 


Thirteenth  Meeting,  May  11,  1908. — The  Bight  Hon.  Sir  George  T. 

Goldie,  K.c.ii.a.,  d.c.l.,  ll.d.,  f.e.s..  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Eleotionb. — Matthew  Cameron  Blair;  Norman  Ferutua  Brander ;  George 
W.  H.  Burton ;  Peter  Henry  Clutterbuck ;  Robert  Gordon  Finlayson ;  Frederick 
Beckles  Gall;  Rev.  William  Gilchrist;  Gideon  Gledhill;  George  Moss  Lloyd, 
M.A. ;  William  Clements  Logan  ;  Edward  Francis  Southan  Newman ;  Edmund 
R.  Newman;  Captain  Fforde  Searight  (Dragoon  Guards);  Jose  Sebastiao  Guil- 
herine  Leao  de  Muller  e  Sousa. 

The  paper  read  was  : — 

“  Geographical  Conditions  and  Railway  Construction  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula.” 
By  Noel  E.  Buxton. 


GEOGRAPHICAL  LITERATURE  OF  THE  MONTH. 

Additions  to  the  Library. 

By  EDWARD  HEAWOOD,  MJl.,  Librarian,  R.O.S. 

The  following  abbreriations  of  nonns  and  the  adjeotiTes  derived  from  them  are 
employed  to  indicate  the  source  of  articles  from  other  publicatious.  Geographical 
names  are  as  a  rule  written  in  full : — 

No.  VI.— JONE,  1908.  3  A 
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A.  =  Academy,  Aoademie,  Akadamie. 
Abb.  =  Abhandlungen. 

Ann.  =  Annala,  Annalea,  Ann^lan 
B  =  Balletin,  BoUettino,  Boletim. 

GoL  =  Colcmies. 

Oom.  =  Commeroe. 

O.B.  s  Oomptei  Beodea. 

E.  =  Erdkonde. 

6.  =  Oeography,  Q^ographie,  Geografla. 
Oea  =  OeaeUamiaft. 

L  =  Inatita^  Inatitntkm. 
la.  =  Ixreatiya. 

J.  =  JonniaL 

Jb.  =  Jahrbooh. 

k.k.  =  kaiaerlioh  and  kmiiglioh. 

M.  =  Mitteilongen. 


Mag.  =  Magaiine. 

Mem.  (M€m.)  =  Meakoira,  Memoiiea. 
Met  =  Meteorological. 

P.  =  Prooeedinga. 

B.  =  Boyal. 

Bev.  ^ir.)  =  BeTiew,  Berne,  Biviata. 
j  B.  =  Booiety,  Booie'td,  Belakab. 

Bo.  =  Boieno^a). 

Bitib.  =  Bitinnpbeiioht 
T.  =:  Tranaaotlona. 

Ta  =  Tijdachrift,  Tidakrift. 

V.  =  Veiein. 

Verb.  =  Yerbandlnngen. 

W.  =  WiMenacbaft,  and  compouuda. 

Z.  =  Zeitaobrift. 

Zap.  =  ZapiakL 


On  acooant  of  tbe  ambignity  of  tbe  worda  oelaao,  quarto,  etc.,  tbe  aixt<  of  booka  in 
tbe  liat  below  ia  denoted  by  tbe  length  and  breadth  of  tbe  cover  in  inobea  to  tbe  neareat 
half-inch.  Tbe  aiae  of  tbe  Journal  ia  10  x  6|. 


A  aelaetion  of  the  worka  in  tbia  liat  will  be  aotiead  alaawbara  ia  tba  **  JonmaL” 


IVBOPl. 

Faroaa — Pbytogaography.  Oatenfald. 

The  land-vegetation  of  the  Ferdee,  with  special  referenct-  to  the  higher  plants. 

By  C.  H.  Ostenfeld.  (Reprinted  from  ‘The  Botany  of  the  Ffeniee,’  part  iii.) 
Copenhagen,  1908.  Biae  10  X  6),  pp.  865-1020.  UluniratioM.  Pretenltd  by  the 
Author.  , 

Prance — Corsica.  Schibler. 

Jahrlmck  ISekweiter-Alpetu-lubhl  (1905-6):  241-267  ;  42(1906-7):  291-311. 

In  Korsika.  Von  Dr.  Wilh.  BchiUer.  llltutrationi'. 

Franco— Heranlt  B.8.  Languedoc.  O.  SO  (IdOl):  Berthele. 

Une  nuuvelle  hyputh^  sur  I'origine  dn  num  dc  Montpellier.  Pur  Jus.  Bertheld. 
France — Historical.  Veto  Fork  6  (1907) :  113-117.  Jefferson. 

Omar  and  the  Central  Platean  of  France.  By  Mark  B.  W.  Jefferson.  Sketch-map. 
Traces  tlie  influence  of  geography  on  Gassar's  oampiiigns. 

Franca  -  Landes.  Paniagua 

B.8.G.  Com.  Bordeaux  27  (1904) :  214-227,  242-251,  261-271,  286-291. 

Lee  Celtcs  Bretons  et  lea  Pbocceus  dans  lea  Landes  de  la  Qaseogne.  Par  A.  de 
Paniagua. 

France — Place-names.  Mourrml. 

Glossairc  des  noms  topographiijues  lea  plus  usites  dans  le  Sud-I^t  de  la  France 
ct  lea  Alpes  .Occidentalea  Par  Daniel  Mourral.  Gnnoble:  X.  Drevet,  [not 
iiated,  1907].  Bizc  9  X  5},  pp.  124.  Price  3s.  2d. 

France,  South-East.  B.8.  Langueibic.  G.  SO  {1907):  115-125.  Sorre. 

L’habitation  dans  les  plaines  littorales  du  golfc  du  Lion.  Par  Muximilien  Borre. 

On  types  of  houses  as  influenced  by  geograjthicul  conditions. 

France — West  Coast.  La  C.,  B.iB.G.  Parts  16  (1907):  309-314.  Clonsot. 

Recents  cas  d’eroaion  snr  les  eotea  du  Poitou  et  de  la  Baintonge.  Par  Etienne 
t'lonzot.  8ketch-map. 

Germany — Bavaria — Danube.  Pelermanm  M.  63  (1907) :  280-284.  Barth. 

Die  Versickernng  der  Donan  im  Bchw’abischen  Jura.  Von  Dr.  Chr.  G.  Barth. 
Sketeh-map$. 

Oornumy — Bremen.  Dea/seke  G.  B/d/(er  30(1907):  78-131.  Bauers. 

Der  bremisohe  Binnenverkehr  in  der  Zeit  des  grossen  Frachtfuhrwerks.  Von 
Friedrich  Rauers.  Map. 

Deals  principally  with  the  road  traffic  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Germany — Prussia.  Jfeleorol.  Z.  24  (1907):  289-295.  Schubert. 

Ueber  den  thglielien  Warmegang  im  Paarstciner  Bee.  Von  J.  Bchubert.  Map 
and  Diagram. 
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Oermany— Rhine.  J.i?.  Ar<t7/ery  34  (1908):  487-502.  Magoire. 

The  Rhine.  By  T.  51iller  Maguire. 

Treats  of  the  Rhine  in  its  relations  with  hnman  actif  itics. 

Oermany— Baale.  Jf.O.  G'es.  Jena  U  (1907):  1-23.  Engel. 

Die  Scliiffahrt  dcr  Saale  iind  die  Beiiehungcn  dee  Klimas  zu  derei'lben.  Von 
Dr.  Eugen  Engel.  Diagram. 

8ee  ante,  p.  671. 

Oermany— supping.  ileutecAe  6.  £/dl<er  30  (1907):  45-54.  Lindemann. 

Per  Aufschwung  der  deutschen  Seeachiffahrt  durch  Dampferbetrieb.  Von  Dr.  M. 
Lindeman. 

Germany— Thuringia.  M.G.  Oe$.  Jena  26  (1907):  24-31.  Oerbing. 

Pie  friihere  Ausdehnung  des  Waldea  in  SuJwest-Thiiringen.  Von  Luise  Gerbing. 

Miip. 

Greece — Santa  Maura.  Petermamne  Af.  63(1907):  269-278.  Partsch. 

Dus  Alter  der  Inselnatur  von  Leukas.  Nuch  des  Hauptmann  v.  Marees  neuer 
Aufoahme  beleuohtet  von  Prof.  J.  Partsoh.  Map. 

Discusses  the  former  connection  with  the  mainland.  (See  May  number,  p.  564.) 
Holland — Language.  Thimm 

Dutch  self-taught,  with  phonetic  pronunciation.  By  Captain  C.  A.  Thimm. 

2nd  edition.  Ix>udon :  E.  Marlborough  &  Go.,  1967.  Size  7}  X  5,  pp.  126. 
Price  2$.  Gd.  Pretenied  by  Ike  Publirhere. 

Italy.  Lathrop. 

Sunny  Pays  in  Italy.  By  Elise  Lathrop.  London:  T.  Werner  I.uiurie,  [1908]. 
Siae  9  X  6,  pp.  xii.  and  324.  UlMtratwn*.  Price  10s.  Gd.  net.  Prereuted  by  Ike 
Publitker. 

Italy— Handbook.  Baedeker. 

Southern  Italy  and  Sicily,  with  excursions  to  Malta,  Sardinia,  Tunis,  and  Corfu. 
Handbook  for  travellers  by  Karl  Baedeker,  l.'ith  edition.  T.eipzig  (London : 
Dulaii  k  Co.),  1908.  Size  6.]  x  4,  pp.  liv.  and  488.  Mnpt  and  Plane.  Price  6s. 
7ie»  copier,  preeenteil  by  the  Editor  and  Publuhert. 

Italy— Rome.  Tonng. 

[“  Murray’s  ”]  Handbook  for  Rome  and  the  Carapagna.  K<litetl  by  Norwood 
Young.  17th  edition.  London:  K.  Stanford,  1908.  Size  7  X  4j,  pp.  xii.,  526,  and 
172.  Mape  ami  Plane.  Priee  10s.  Preeented  by  the  Publieher, 

This  tnlition  has  been  completely  revised  and  in  part  rewritten. 

Mediterranean.  Fischer. 

Mittelmeerbilder:  geeammcite  Abhandlungen  zur  Kunde  der  Mittelmeerlandor. 
Von  Dr.  Theobald  Fischer.  Nene  Folge.  I.eipzig,  etc.:  B.  G.  Tenbner,  1908. 
Size  8[  X  5|,  pp.  iv.  and  424.  Sketch-maps.  Priee  6m.  Preeented  by  the  PtMisher. 

A  second  series  of  studies  on  the  geogrttphy  of  the  Alediterranean  countries. 

Rhine.  Mackinder. 

The  Rhine:  its  valley  and  history.  By  H.  J.  Mackinder.  London:  Chatto  k 
Windus,  1908.  Size  9^  x  6,  pp.  226.  Mape  and  Illuslratione.  Priee  26s.  net. 
Preeented  by  the  Publishere. 

Ruuia- St.  Petersburg.  Oriboyedoff. 

B.A.  Imp.  Be.,  St.  Petersburg  23  (1905):  195-204. 

Les  inondations  de  St.  Petersbourg,  et  qnelques  traits  caraetdristiques  des  inonda* 
tions  de  1824, 1822  et  1777.  Par  B.  Griboiedov.  Mape  and  Diagrams.  [In  Russian.] 

Switzerland — Renss  Basin.  - 

Hegime  des  eanx  en  Suisse.  Bassin  de  la  Renss  depuis  ses  sources  jusqu’h  PAar. 

1”  partie  et  2*  partie,  2*  moitid.  Execute  et  publie  |>ar  le  Bureau  hydro- 
metrique  federal.  Bern,  1903-1905.  Size  15  X  10,  pp.  (part  1)  10;  (part  2,  ii.)  66. 
Plane,  Seelione,  and  Illuetratione. 

Switzerland- Rhine  Batin.  - 

It^gime  des  eanx  en  Suisse.  Bassin  dn  Rhin  depuis  ses  sources  jnsqu’h  I’cm- 
bouchure  do  la  Tamina.  2’  et  3*  parties  et  1"  Supplement  [in  1  vol.],  pp.  8; 

S'  pitrtie,  A  (pp.  20);  3'  partie,  B,  1”  moitie  (pp.  6);  2'  moitid  (pp.  11);  S' 
partie,  C  (pp.  6).  Execute  et  publid  par  le  Bureau  hydrometriqne  federal. 
Bern,  1901-1906.  Site  15  x  10.  Plane,  Seelione,  and  Illustrations. 

3  A  2 
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ASIA. 

Central  Asia.  Hedin. 

Soii-utilio  reeulU  of  a  journey  in  Central  Asia,  1899-1902.  By  Dr.  Sven  Hedin. 
Vol.  8.  North  and  East  Tibet,  by  Dr.  Sven  Hedin  (pp.  594);  vol.  4.  Central 
and  West  Tibet,  by  the  same  (pp.  G54);  vol.  6,  ipart  i.b,  Meteorologie,  von  Dr. 
Nils  Ekholm,  ii.  Teil  (pp.  48);  vol.  5,  part  ii.  Les  observations  astronomiques, 
calculees  et  re'digees  par  Dr.  K.  Q.  Olsson  (pp.  472) ;  vol.  6,  part  ii.  Geology,  by 
Dr.  Helge  Backstrum  and  Harold  Johansson  (pp.  18);  vol.  6,  part  iii.  Racial 
types  from  Western  and  Central  Asia,  drawn  by  Dr.  Svdn  Hedin.  Maps,  part  iii. 
Stockholm,  1905-07.  Size  (texO  10,  (maps)  16  X  12.  Map*,  lllu*tration*, 

ami  Seetimu.  PretenUd  by  Ih.  Seen  Uedin. 

Ceylon.  Cave. 

The  Book  of  Ceylon,  being  a  guide  to  its  railway  system  and  an  account  of  its 
varied  attractions  for  the  visitor  and  tourist.  By  Henry  W.  Cave.  Loudon : 
Cassell  &  Co.,  1908.  Size  9x6,  pp.  xvL  and  664.  Map,  Plan,  and  Illuntration*. 
Pritt  12*.  net.  Pretented  by  the  Publuher*. 

Ceylon.  Willis. 

Ceylon;  a  handbook  for  the  resident  and  the  traveller.  By  J.  C.  Willis.  Colombo 
(T/ondon:  Dulau  A  Co.),  1907.  Size  8J  x  5J,  pp.  iv.  and  248.  Map*  and  Jllm- 
tration*.  Price  5*.  net.  Pre*ented  by  the  Puhlithert. 

A  model  of  what  such  handbooks  should  be. 

China— Historical.  Hirth. 

The  aneient  history  of  China,  to  the  end  of  the  Chou  Dynasty.  By  Dr.  Friedrich 
Hirth.  New  York:  Columbia  University  Press,  1908.  Size  8  X  5},  pp.  xx.  and 
384.  Slcetch-map.  Price  (2.50  net.  Pretented  by  the  Macmillan  Co. 

Eastern  Asia — Sakhalin.  J.O.  Tokyo  G.S.  19  (1907):  697-708,  765-787.  Tokoyama. 
Narrative  of  a  geographical  excursion  to  Sakhalin.  By  Matajiro  Yokoyama.  Illu*- 
tration*.  [In  Japanese.] 

India.  Rees. 

The  real  India.  By  J.  D.  Bees.  I.ondon :  Methnen  &  Co.,  1908.  Size  9  x  5J, 
pp.  xii.  and  352.  Portrait.  Price  lOs.  6d.  net.  Pretented  by  the  Publither*. 

India — Himalaya.  Workman. 

Ice-bound  heights  of  the  Slustngh  :  an  account  of  two  seasons  of  pioneer  explora¬ 
tion  and  high  climbing  in  the  Baltistan  Himalaya.  By  Fanny  Bullock  Workman 
and  Dr.  William  Hunter  Workman.  London:  A.  Constable  &  Co.,  1908.  Size 
9J  X  6*.  pp.  xvi.  and  444.  Map*,  Portrait*,  and  Uluetration*.  Price  21s.  net. 
Pre*ente>l  by  the  PtMither*.  [To  bo  reviewed.] 

Indo-Chiaa — Oommnnieations.  Barthelemy. 

B.  ComiU  Atie  Franfaite  7  (1907)  :  482-489. 

Conference  du  Lieutenant  R.  Barthelemy  [snr  le  problcme  de  I’isolationdu  Laos]. 
Map*. 

Japan— Bonin  Islands.  J.O.  Tokyo  0.8.  19(1907):  569-578,  665-677.  Hattori. 

The  distribution  of  plants  in  the  Bonin  islands.  By  Hirotaro  Hattori.  Sketch-map. 
[In  Japanese.] 

Japan — Korea.  Weber. 

On  the  Korean  language,  and  the  reading  of  Chinese  characters.  By  K.  J.  Weber 
(pp.  18).  Proposed  transcription  of  the  names  of  Korean  towns.  By  the  same 
(pp.  6).  (Imperial  Russian  Geographical  Society:  Cartographical  Commission, 
1907.)  Size  i;^  X  8^. 

Japan — Korea.  Incus. 

J.O.  Tokyo  O.S.,  19  (1907):  523-537,  625  639,  719-733,  799  818,  853-864. 
Geology  and  mineral  resources  of  Korea.  By  Kinosuke  Inouc.  Map  and  Section. 
[In  Japanese.] 

Japan — Lakes.  J.G.  Tdlrpd  G.S.  19  (1907):  19-25,  302  318.  Tanaka. 

On  the  lakes  of  the  choked  basin  of  the  Senuumi,  Kai.  By  Akamaro  Tanaka. 
Map  (p.  522).  [In  Japanese.] 

Japan— Volcano  Islands.  J.O.  Tokyo  O.S.  19  (1907):  537-550,  639  654.  Wakimizu. 
On  the  Iwujima,  or  Volcano  Islands.  By  Tetsugoro  Wakimizu.  Map  and  llluttru- 
tion*.  [In  Japanese.] 
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Malay  AreUpelago.  G.Z.  13  (1007) :  42r>-438.  Martin. 

Kin  zweiter  Beitmg  zur  Frage  nach  der  Eiitstchnng  dea  oatindiachen  Archipela 
Kin  Vortrag  von  K.  Martin. 

Malay  Peniniola — Kelantan.  Graham. 

Keinntan :  a  atate  of  the  Malay  Peninaiiln.  A  handbook  of  information  by  W.  A. 
Graham.  Glaagow  :  J.  MaoLehoae  &  Sona,  1908.  Size  8x5,  pp.  xii.  and  140. 
Map  and  Illu$tration».  Price  5t.  net.  Preeented  by  the  Publieheri. 

Bnssia— Canoaaui.  Karpovich. 

Trnvaux  Cabinet  G.  Phyeique,  Unirer»M  Imp.  St.  Petertburg,  No.  3  (1906):  21-32. 
I.iea  recherchea  da  lac  Tamboukan.  Par  I.  Karpovich.  Map  awl  Diagram.  [In 
Knaaian;  French  rAumf,  p.  116.] 

Koasia — Siberia— Early  Map.  Grigorieff. 

On  an  original  map  of  Siberia  of  the  aevcnteenth  centnry  (the  work  of  Semena 
Bcraezoff).  By  A.  Grigorieff.  Size  9J  x  6,  pp.  374-381.  [In  Ruaaian.] 

See  April  number,  p.  442. 

Snaaia — Siberia — Early  Map.  Z.  Gee.  E.  Berlin  (1908) :  36-41.  Miohow. 

R^meaowa  Originalkarte  von  Sibirien  ana  dem  17.  Jahrhundert.  Von  H.  Michow. 
Baaaian  Torkeatan.  Fedchenko. 

Conapeetna  Flora  Turkeatanicie.  Summary  of  the  plan ta  of  Ruaaian  Turkeatan. 
By  O.  A.  Fedchenko  and  B.  A.  Fedchenko.  Part  L  {Bulletin  of  the  Turkeatan 
Branch,  Im])erial  Rusaian  Geographical  Society,  Supplement  to  vol.  6.)  St. 
Petersburg,  1906.  Size  11  X  7},  pp.  96.  [In  Russian.] 

Siam— Teak.  Hoaaens. 

Daa  Teakholz  in  Siam.  Von  Dr.  C.  G.  Ilossena.  (Sonderabdmck  ana  dem  “  Tro- 
penpflanzer,”  1907,Beiheft  5.)  Size  9J  x  6J,  pp.  378-391.  Map  and  Illu»tralion$. 

AFRICA. 

Africa.  Selous. 

Afriean  nature  notea  and  reminiscences.  By  Frederick  Courteney  Selona.  London : 
Macmillan  &  Co.,  1908.  Size  9  X  5J,  pp.  xx.  and  356.  Illutfratiotie.  Price 
10*.  net.  Preeented  by  the  Publithere. 

Congo  State.  Castelein. 

The  Congo  State ;  its  origin,  rights,  and  duties.  The  charges  of  its  critics.  By  A. 
Castelein,  s.j.  London:  1).  Nutt,  [1908].  Size  7}  X  5,  pp.  274.  Price  3*. 
Preeented  by  the  PublUher. 

Egypt.  Cromer. 

Mo<lcrn  Eg3rpt.  By  the  Earl  of  Cromer.  Two  vola.  London :  Macmillan  A  Co., 
1908.  Size  &X  6,  pp.  (vol.  1)  xviii.  and  594;  (vol.  2)  xiv.  and  600.  Map  awl 
Portrait.  Price  24s.  net.  Preeented  by  the  PMiehere. 

See  review  in  the  May  number,  p.  552. 

French  Congo.  La  G.,  B.8.O.,  Pari*  16  (1907) :  281-286.  Lenfant. 

Operations  de  la  mission  Lenfant  dans  les  bassins  dn  Bahr  Sara  et  dii  Logone. 
Lottre  dn  Commdt  Lenfant.  Sketch-map. 

See  note  in  the  Monthly  Record,  January,  1908,  p.  106. 

German  East  Aftriea.  Mecklenbnrg-Schwerin. 

Deuteehee  Kolonialblatt  19  (1908):  111-122. 

Die  zentralafrikanisoho  Expedition  S.  H.  dos  Herzogs  Adolf  Friedrich  su 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin . 

See  note  in  the  April  number,  p.  445. 

Ivory  Coaat — Ethnology.  Rev.  etudes  elhnogr..  Parte  1  (1908) :  16-.32.  Delafoase. 

Le  people  Si^na  ou  Senoufa  Par  Maurice  Delafoase.  Map  awl  lHuetratione. 
Kamernn.  Deutsches  Kolonui/NaM  19  (1908) :  64-69.  Glanning. 

Von  Bamenda  an  die  Westgrenze.  Bericht  des  .  .  .  Hauptmanns  Glanning  iiber 
eine  Expedition  nach  Bascho.  Sketch-map. 

Mauritius.  Scottish  O.  Mag.  24  (1908):  57-78.  Bruce. 

The  evolution  of  the  Crown  Colony  of  Mauritius.  By  Sir  Charles  Brhce. 
lUuetratione. 
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Morocco.  WeUgcrbor. 

Ren»ei)jnement$  Col.,  Com.  A/rique  Franfai$e  17  (1907):  196-206. 

A  traren  les  C'hftoiiia.  Par  Dr.  F.  Weiogerber.  Map  ami  Illuttratioiu. 

Nigeria — Cotton.  Birtwiitlo. 

Cotton  growing  and  Nigeria.  By  C.  A.  Birtwistle  (British  Cotton  Growing 
Association,  No.  26).  Manchester,  1908.  Sine  8^  x  5^  pp.  26. 

North-Eaat  Africa.  I>eut*eke  Rundtehau  O.  30  (1907) :  13-22,  66-74.  Biehcr. 

Von  Adis  Ababa  fiber  den  Assabot  nach  Dschibuti.  Yon  Friedrich  J.  Bieber. 
IUutlr<UionM. 

Uganda— Missions.  Mnllins. 

The  wonderful  story  of  Uganda.  By  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Mnllins.  2nd  edit.  London : 
Church  Missionary  Society,  1908.  Sine  7|  X  3,  pp.  xii.  and  236.  Map  and  Illuf- 
trationt.  Fraented  by  the  FMUhert. 

A  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Uganda  mission  of  the  C.M.8. 


NORTH  AMERICA. 

Canada.  Stewart. 

The  land  of  the  Maple  I.eaf:  or,  Canada  as  I  saw  it.  By  B.  Stewart.  London: 

G.  Boutledge  k  Sons,  1908.  Sine  7)  X  5,  pp.  viii,  and  216.  Illu»tratimi$. 
Frice  6«.  Fre$ented  by  the  Fubli»her*. 

Canada — Historical.  Burpee. 

The  search  for  the  Western  Sea ;  the  story  of  the  exploration  of  North-Western 
America.  By  Lawrence  J.  Bnrpee.  London :  Alston  RiTcrs,  1908.  Size  9x6, 
pp.  lx.  and  652.  Mapt  ami  IllmUrationt.  Fries  16s.  net.  Presented  by  the 
Ftibliehere. 

Mexico  and  Colorado — Mines.  Riekard. 

Jonmeys  of  observation.  By  T.  A.  Rickard.  San  Francisco  (London  :  E.  Walker). 
19<>7.  Size  9}  X  6,  pp.  xvi.,256,and  130.  Illurtraiione  and  ^tiont.  Price  1  os.  net. 
Presented  by  the  PuMiKkers. 

North  America.  Jdkrbuck  Sekireiser-Afpene/idi  42  (1906-7):  210-235.  Koenigsberger. 
Bcrgfahrten  in  Mexico  nnd  Colorado.  Von  Prof.  .Toh.  Koenigsberger.  lUwtra- 
liont  and  Sheteh-mape. 

North-West  America.  Smith. 

Arebaiology  of  the  Gulf  of  Georgia  and  Puget  Sound.  By  Harlan  I.  Smith. 
(Pnbl.  Jeeup  North  Pacific  Exp^ition.  Vol.  2,  part  vi.)  Leiden  and  New 
York,  1907.  Size  14  X  11,  pp.  301-442.  Map  and  llluitrationi. 

Bt.  Lawrence — Niagara  Falls.  Spencer. 

The  Falls  of  Niagara:  their  evolution  and  varying  relations  to  the  Great  Lakes ; 
characteristics  of  the  power  and  the  effects  of  its  diversion.  By  Joseph  William 
Winthrop  Spencer.  Ottawa,  1907.  Size  9)  X  6},  pp.  xxxii.  nnd  4‘.K).  Maps, 
Seetione,  and  llluetrntione.  Presented  by  the  Author. 

United  States— Arisona.  B.G.8.  Philad^phia  6  (1907) :  6-11.  Johnson. 

A  recent  volcano  in  the  San  Francisco  mountain  region,  Arizona.  By  Douglas 
Wilson  Johnson.  Sketch-map  and  Rluetrationi. 

United  States — California.  Oilbert  and  ortiers. 

U.8.  Oeol.  8urv.  B.  824  (1907) :  pp.  xU.  and  170. 

The  San  Francisco  earthquake  and  fire  of  April  18,  1906 ;  and  their  effects  on 
structures  and  stmctnral  materials.  Reports  by  G.  K.  Gilbert,  R.  L.  Humphrey, 

J.  E.  Sewell,  and  F.  Soule,  with  preface  by  J.  A.  Holmes.  J’lant  arid  Illustratione. 

United  States — Maryland.  - 

Maryland  Geological  Survey.  St.  Muy’s  County  (pp.  210).  Calvert  County 
(pp.  228).  Baltimore,  1907.  Site  10|  x  7.  IHustrations  and  separate  eases  of 
Map*.  Presented  by  the  Maryland  Oeologieal  Survey. 

United  States — Wyoming.  V.8.  Oeol.  Sure.,  Prof.  Paper  63  (1907):  pp.  72.  Fisher. 
Geology  and  Resonrcee  of  the  Bighorn  Basin,  Wyoming.  By  Cassius  A.  Fisher. 
Maps.  Diagrams.  Sections,  and  Illustrations. 
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cebtral'abd  south  AMSRICA. 

Brasil— Par*.  Corthell. 

Port  of  Para,  Brazil.  By  Elmer  L.  Corthell.  Bnueela,  1907.  Size  9x6,  pp.  14. 
Map. 

British  Oniaiia.  Harrison. 

British  Guiana  and  its  resonroes.  By  Prof.  J.  B.  Harrison.  London,  1907.  Sise 
7  X  5,  pp.  40.  Portrait.  Priee  6<1. 

Colombia.  Palan. 

Colombia  en  la  mono,  6  Belaoion  histurioa,  geogri&ca,  administratira,  p<'ilitica, 
flscal  y  estadi'stica  de  la  Republica  de  Colombia.  .  .  .  Por  Lisfmaoo  Palin. 
Bogota,  1906.  Size  9x6,  pp.  120.  PreserUed  bp  Seiior  O.  R.  CahtenSn. 

Ecuador.  B.8.O.  Limn  31  (1907) :  48-67.  Bravo. 

Vinje  al  Oriente.  De  Quito  a1  Curaray.  Por  Vicente  M.  Bravo. 

French  Oniana.  Richard 

Notice  historione  snr  la  Gnyane  Fran9aise,  public  h  I’oceasion  de  PExpoaition 
Coloniale  de  Marseille  (Mai-Novembre  1906).  Par  Henry  Richard.  Paris,  1906. 
8ise  11}  X  7J,  pp.  16. 

Panama— Canal.  Bigelow. 

The  Panama  Canal  and  the  daughters  of  Danans.  By  John  Bigelow.  New  York, 
1908.  Size  9^  X  6,  pp.  48.  Profile. 

The  writer  has  some  serions  criticisms  to  make  on  American  methods  so  far  adopter!, 
which  seem  to  compare  unfavourably  in  many  ways  with  those  of  the  ('rench  company. 

Panama  Canal.  J.R.  XJniieil  Serriee  I.  52  (1908) :  175-195.  Colqnhonn. 

The  strategical  and  economical  effect  of  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal.  By 
Archibald  K.  Golquhoun.  Map*. 

Patagonia.  Wilckens. 

Erlantcmngen  zn  R.  Hauthals  Geologischer  Skizze  des  Gebietes  zwisch«n  dem 
I.ago  Argratino  nnd  dem  Seno  de  la  Ultima  Esperanza  (SQdpatagonien).  Von 
Dr.  Otto  Wilckens.  {Sonderabtlrvek  a.d.  Berirhten  der  Naturforeehenden  Oeeelheha/t 
tu  Freiburg  i.  Br.,  Band  xv.)  Freiburg,  1907.  Size  9|  x  6,  pp.  22.  Map. 

Pern.  R.N.G.  Lima  19  (1906);  256-200.  Forselins. 

Viaje  entre  el  Hoallaga  y  el  Paohitea  (1906).  Por  Q.  Forselins. 

Peru— Commnnieations.  B.N.G.  Jama  19  (1906);  241-255.  Robledo. 

lyos  vaderoe  del  Mishagna  al  Mann.  For  Luis  M.  Robledo.  Map  and  Illuetratione. 
Pern — Routes.  R.N.G.  Lima  19  (1906);  260-301.  Llosa. 

Las  hoyaa  del  Madre  de  Dioo  y  Madera  y  la  nueva  mta  de  Urcos,  Marcapata  y 
Tahnantisnyo.  Por  Enrique  S.  Llosa.  Map. 

Pern — Bandia.  B.S.O.  Lima  21  (1907) ;  68-85.  Jimbnez. 

Provincia  de  Sandia.  Por  Mariano  Tejada  Jimenez. 


AUSTRALASIA  AHS  PACIFIC  ISLAHBS. 

Anstralia — Climate.  Dn  Fanr. 

The  effect  of  polar  ice  on  the  weather.  By  E.  Dn  Fanr.  [Abstract.]  (Prom  the 
Jounuxl  of  the  Bopal  Societp  of  Mew  South  Walee,  vol.  41,  1907.)  [Sydney,  1908.] 
Size  8i  X  5|,  pp.  4.  Map  and  Itluetratione. 

Hew  Guinea — Bismarck  Archipelago.  Globus  93  (1908);  7-12.  P5eh. 

Wandernngen  im  niirdlieben  Teile  von  Siid-Nenmecklenburg.  Von  Dr.  Rndolf 
Puch.  Map  and  lUuetratione. 

Hew  Zealand— Boology.  Cockayne. 

Some  observations  on  the  Coastal  Vegetation  of  the  Sonth  Island  of  New  Zealand. 
Part  i.  General  remarks  on  the  Coos^  Plant  Covering.  By  L.  Cockayne.  (From 
Trane.  New  Zealaml  Inetitute,  vol.  39,  1906  [pp.  312-359].)  Wellington ;  John 
Mackay,  1907.  Size  8|  X  6|,  pp.  48. 

Hew  Zealand- Survey.  - 

New  Zealand,  1907.  New  Zealand  Geological  Department,  First  Annual  Report. 
(New  Series.)  Size  13}  x  8},  pp.  18.  Map*  and  lUuetratione. 
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Pacific  lalands.  Hammer. 

Die  geogrmpliiache  Verbreitnng  der  vnlkaniachen  Grbilde  nnd  Rraoheiimngen  im 
Biamarckarchipel  und  auf  der  Salomonen.  Diaaertation  .  .  .  von  Karl  Lndwig 
Hammer.  Gieaaen,  1907.  Size  9x6,  pp.  64.  Map.  Priee  2». 

Bonth  Anitralia.  T.  and  P.R.8.  South  Australia  81  (1907):  71-76.  Mawaon. 

Geological  featnrea  of  part  of  Eyre  Peninanla.  By  D.  Mawaon. 

Sonth  Anstralia — Ethnology.  T.  and  P.RJ3.  South  Australia  81  (1907) :  1  -62.  Baaedow. 
Anthropological  notea  on  the  Weatern  coaatal  tribea  of  the  Northern  Territory  of 
Southern  Anatralia.  By  Herbert  Baaedow.  Illustrations. 

POLAB  BEOIOES. 

Antarctic— Oeology.  Wilckena. 

Znr  Geologic  der  Siidpolarlander.  Von  Otto  Wilckena.  {Separat-Abdruck  a.d. 
Centralblatt  fir  Mineralogie,  u.s.w.,  1906,  No.  6.)  Stuttgart,  1906.  Size  9x6, 
pp.  173-180. 

A  diacuaaion  of  the  roaulta  of  the  Swediah  expedition. 

Antarctic — South  Georgia.  Petermanns  M.  53  (1907) :  278-280.  Saielaako. 

Die  Cumberland-Bai  in  Sfldgeorg^en.  Von  Dr.  A.  Szielaako.  Map. 

Greenland.  Myliua-Eriehaen  and  Xoltke. 

L.  Myliua-Eriehaen  og  Harald  Moltke.  Gr0nland:  illuatreret  akildring  af  den 
Danake  Literere  Gr0nlanda-ekapeditiona  rejaer  i  Melvillebugten  og  ophold  blandt 
jordena  nordligat  boende  menneaker — Polareakimoeme — 1903  -1904.  Copenhagen, 
etc. :  Glydendalake  Boghandcl,  1906.  Size  10  x  6},  pp.  628  and  viii.  Maps  and 
Illustrations.  Presented  by  the  Publishers. 

Greenland.  Eaamnaaen. 

Knnd  Raamuaaen.  Under  Nordenvindena  avpbe.  Copenhagen,  etc. :  Glydendalake 
Boghandel,  1906.  Size  9  x  5},  pp.  202.  Presented  by  the  Publishers. 

Polar  Con^eaa.  Ann.  Hydro^aphte  34  (1906):  510-516.  Herrmann. 

Die  Internationale  Eongreaa  fur  die  Erforachnng  der  Polargegenden  zn  Briiaael 
1906.  Von  E.  Herrmann. 

Polar  Begiona  Fanatini. 

A.  Fanatini.  Le  Terre  Polari :  aguardo  generate  alia  loro  atoria  e  geografia  dai 
tempi  pih  lontani  ad  oggi.  Bergamo:  Inatitnto  Italiano  d’Arti  Grafiche,  1908. 
Size  lOJ  X  7J,  pp.  196.  Maps  and  Illustrations.  Price  6  lire.  Presented  by  the 
Publishers. 

A  aketch  of  the  hiatory  of  polar  diaoovery  and  ita  reanlta. 

Spitabergen— Geodesy.  - 

Mieaions  acientifiques  pour  la  meanre  d'un  arc  de  mdridien  an  Spitzberg,  entre- 
priaea  en  1899-1901,  aoua  lea  anapicea  dea  Gonvernementa  Kuaae  et  Sn^doia. 
Miaaion  maae.  Tome  I.  G^odeaie,  III’  aection  ;  A.a. — Menanration  de  la  base  avec 
I’appareil  de  Struve  (pp.  134).  Tome  II.  Phyaique  terreatre,  etc.  IX’  aection ; 

B. — Geologie.  1,  Lea  diabaaea  du  Spitzberg  oriental  (pp.  30).  St.  Petersburg,  1907. 
Size  12}  X  10.  Map,  Illustrations,  and  Diagrams. 

XATHBMATICAI  GEOGRAPHY. 

Astronomy — Moon.  Serviss. 

The  moon:  a  popular  treatise.  By  Garrett  P.  Serviss.  London:  S.  Appleton, 
1908.  Size  8x5,  pp.  xii.  and  248.  Illustrations  and  Diagrams.  Price  6s.  net. 
Presented  by  the  Publisher.  [See  ante,  p.  670.] 

Cartography.  Peneker. 

Phyaiographik.  Entwurf  einer  einheitlichen  Abbildungalehre  der  uns  nm- 
gelwnden  Welt.  Von  Karl  Peucker.  (Separatabdruek  aus  Mitt,  d,  k.k.  Geogr. 
QeseUschaft  tn  IVien,  1907,  Heft  12.)  Size  9x6,  pp.  81-744.  Maps.  PresetUed 
by  the  Author. 

Cartography — Projection.  - 

Tables  for  tho  projection  of  graticules  for  squares  of  1°  side  on  scale  of  1 : 250,000, 
and  for  s(^aree  of  side  on  scale  of  1 : 125,000,  with  other  tables  used  in  projecting 
maps.  (To  be  ns^  as  Appendix  XI.  Text-book  of  Topographical  Surveying.) 
London,  1907.  Size  10}  x  7},  pp.  32.  Map  and  Diagrams.  Presented  by  the 
Topographical  Section,  War  Ojioe. 
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Compui  -DcTimtion.  Ainiley. 

Magnetiim  and  the  deviation  of  the  ooropaM  in  iron  ihips.  By  Thomaa  L.  Ainaley. 
New  edition.  South  Shielda,  etc.,  [not  dated].  Sine  9)  X  6,  pp.  166.  Chart*  arid 
IlluKtrationi.  Price  3«.  6d.  Pre*ente>l  by  the  Author. 

Longitude-Determination.  ^  Wade. 

Egypt,  Survey  Department,  paper  No.  5.  A  field  method  of  determining  longi- 
tiidea  by  obaervationa  of  the  moon.  By  E.  B.  H.  Wade.  Cairo,  1907.  Biae  11  x  7, 
pp,  48.  Illuetration  and  Diagram*. 

Tablea  Ball. 

Altitude  tables  computed  for  intervala  of  four  minutes  between  the  parallela  of 
latitude  0°  and  30°  and  parallels  of  declination  0°  and  24°,  designed  for  the 
determination  of  the  position  line  at  all  hour  angles  without  logarithmic  com¬ 
putation.  By  Frederick  Ball.  London:  J.  D.  Potter,  1907.  Sixe  10}  x  7}, 
pp.  xxxiv.  and  246.  Price  15a.  net.  PreeetUed  by  the  PMUher. 

Time.  - 

List  of  time  signals,  established  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  1908.  London : 
Hydrographic  Department,  Admiralty,  1908.  Size  10  X  6,  pp.  82. 

FHT8ICAL  AND  BIOLOGICAL  OEOGRAPHT. 

Biogeography.  Deuteehe  Rundeehau  O.  80  (1907) :  59-66.  Sehiller-Tiets. 

Der  Anstausch  von  Pfiansen  und  Tieren  zwischen  der  Alten  nnd  Neuen  Welt. 
Von  Schiller-Tietz. 

Earth-movements.  C.R.A.  Sc.,  Pari*  166  (1908):  64-68.  Lallemand. 

Bur  la  mesnre  des  monvements  g^ne'ranx  du  sol  an  moyen  do  nivellements  re'p^tra 
h  de  longs  intervals.  Note  de  Gb.  Lallemand.  Sketch-map  and  Diagram. 

Forests  and  Rivers.  B.S.O.  Com.  Pari*  29  (1907):  748-768.  Onenot. 

Des  inondations  et  dn  d<9x)isement.  Par  On€not. 

Geological  History.  Habenicht. 

Dns  Scbopfungsproblcm  geloet?  Von  H.  Habenicht.  (Aus  der  Zeitechrift 
“  Glauben  und  Wissen,”  1908,  Heft  3.)  Size  9}  X  7,  pp.  10.  Pretented  by  the 
Author. 

Geomorphology — Erosion.  Jfer.  G.  Annwal/a  1  (1906-07):  281-308.  Brnnhes. 

Erosion  finviale  et  Erosion  glaciaire :  observations  de  morphologie  comparee.  Par 
Jean  Brunbes.  Illuetration*  and  Sketch-map*. 

The  author  here  elaborates  the  ideas  put  forward  in  a  note  referred  to  in  the  Journal 
for  July,  1907,  p.  95.  (See  also  May  number,  ante,  p.  569.) 

Geophysios.  G.Z.  14  (1908):  13-20.  Hecker. 

Der  Aufbau.der  Erdkruste  in  mathematiscbe-physikalischer  Hinsicht.  Von  O.  ’ 
Hecker. 

Geophysics.  iSetenos  27  (1908):  227-233.  Backer. 

Age  of  a  cooling  globe  in  which  the  initial  temperature  increases  directly  as  tbe 
distance  from  the  surface.  By  Dr.  George  F.  Becker.  Diagram. 

Meteorology — Air-currents.  Trowbridge. 

Monthly  Weather  Rer.,  Wathington  36  (1907) :  390-397. 

On  atmospheric  currents  at  very  great  altitudes.  By  Prof.  C.  C.  Trowbridge. 
Diagram*. 

Based  on  a  study  of  the  trains  left  by  large  meteors. 

Phytogeography.  Bower. 

The  origin  of  a  land  flora :  a  theory  based  upon  the  facts  of  alternation.  By  Dr. 

F.  O.  &iwer.  London:  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1908.  Size  9x6,  pp.  xii.  and  728. 
Illuetration*.  Price  18*.  net.  Preeented  by  the  Pubtieher*. 

An  investigation  of  the  possible  mode  of  evolution  of  land  vegetation  in  general, 
with  little  or  no  reference  to  geographical  relations. 

Seismology.  Hobbs. 

Earthquakes :  an  introduction  to  seismic  geology.  By  William  Herbert  Hobbs. 
Ixmdon  :  S.  Appleton,  1908.  Size  8x5,  pp.  xxxii.  and  336.  Map*,  lUuetration*. 
and  Diagram*.  Price  8».  net.  Preeented  by  the  Publieher. 

Identical  with  the  American  edition  reviewed  in  the  April  number  (p.  433). 
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ANTHROPOOEOORAPEY  AND  HISTORICAL  OEOORAPHT. 

Anthropogeography.  G.Z.  IS  (1907):  401-425.  HtUner. 

Die  Geofpnphie  dee  Mensrhcn.  Von  Alfred  Hettner. 

Anthropology.  Frtier. 

Qaeotionii  on  the  onatomR,  bclieftiT  and  lan^ages  of  sarages.  By  J.  Q.  Fraser. 
Cambridge:  University  Press,  1907.  Sise  61  X  4,  pp.  52.  Pre»ented  by  the 
I’MUh^e. 

A  valuable  aid  to  travellers  desirons  of  studying  uncivilised  peoples.  Copies 
may  be  had  at  the  Society. 

Anthropology.  Roane . 

The  world’s  peoples :  a  popular  account  of  their  bodily  and  mental  characters, 
beliefs,  traditions,  political,  and  social  institutions.  By  Dr.  A.  H.  Keane. 
London :  Hutchinson  &  Co.,  1906.  Sine  8  X  5^,  pp-  xii.  and  434.  Illuetmtume. 
Prire  6s.  net.  PreeeiUed  by  the  PMieheri. 

Conunoreial.  Doohort. 

Gmnds<ig<‘  der  Handels-  nnd  Verkehrsgeographie.  Von  Prof.  Dr.  Emil  Deckert. 
Vierte  Anflage.  Lei|>sig :  Carl  Ernst  Poeschcl,  190S.  Sise  8}  x  5},  pp.  x.  and 
390.  Presented  by  the  Author. 

Conunoreial  Oeography.  /.O.,  .ATeie  Fork  6  (1907):  122-128.  Hutchinson 

A  plea  for  a  broader  conception  of  economic  geography.  By  Lincoln  Hutchinson. 
Conuneroial— Inland  Navigation.  O.Z.  14  (1908):  20-:i9.  Dix. 

Deutsche  Flussschiffahrt  in  fremden  Enlteilen.  Von  Arthur  Dix. 

Economic— Boclamation.  B.O£.  Philadelphia  6  (1901):  12-23.  Harshborger. 

The  reclamation  and  cultivation  of  salt  marshes  and  deserts.  By  Dr.  John  W. 

1 1  arshberger.  lUudra  (ions. 

Ethnology — Folk-lore.  Oomms. 

Folk-lore  as  an  historical  science.  By  George  Laurence  Gomme.  Ix>ndon : 
Methuen  &  Co.,  1908.  Sise  9  X  •'>),  pp.  xvi.  and  372.  lUuetratione.  Price  7s.  6d. 
net.  Presented  by  the  Publithert. 

Historical— Colnmbns.  SsMthxonian  iNise.  Cn/l.  48  (1907) :  428-457.  Chanea. 

The  letter  of  Dr.  Diego  Alvares  Chanea,  dated  1494,  relating  to  the  second 
voyaM  of  Colnmbus  to  America  .  .  .  (Translated,  with  notes,  by  A.  M.  Fernandes 
de  Ybarra).  Faeeimile  Map». 

Written  from  Hispaniola  to  the  Municipal  Council  of  Seville. 

Historical— Fu-sang.  J.G.,  Tokyo  G.8.  19(1907):  607-625.  Shiratori. 

Gn  the  land  Fu-sang.  By  Knrakichi  Shiratori.  [In  Japanese.] 

Historical  Geography.  Roclns. 

Elis^eBcclua  L’homme et  la terre.  Vola.  3  and  4.  Paris:  Librarie  Universelle 
(1905).  Sise  11  X  8),  pp.  (vol.  3)  640;  (vol.  4)  652.  Mape  and  Illustratione. 
Price  20  /r.  per  rol.  Preeented  by  M.  Paul  Bedui. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Retold.  Hcllmann. 

Wilhelm  von  Bezold.  Ge«lachtniarede  .  .  .  von  G.  Hellmann.  [Issued  as  supple¬ 
ment  to  the  MeteoroUnjieche  ZeiUchri/l,  xxiv.  Band,  7.  Heft.]  Brunswick,  1907. 
Sise  9x6,  pp.  32. 

Bndgott.  Shipley, 

John  Samuel  Budgett  Biographical  sketch  by  Arthur  £.  Shipley.  (Reprinted 
from  the  Volume  of  Scientific  Papers  published  as  a  Memorial  of  the  late  J.  S. 
Budgett.)  [Cambridge,  1906.]  Site  11x9,  pp.  56.  Portrait.  Preeented  by  the 
Anl^tr. 

The  late  Mr.  Budgett  is  well  known  for  his  biological  research  in  Africa  and 
elsewhere. 

Etslanb.  Deuterhe  O.  BlUter  30  (1901):  bH-Tl.  Wolkenhaner. 

Der  N&mberg(‘r  Kartograph  Erhard  Ktzlaub.  Von  Dr.  Aug.  Wolkenhaner. 
Etslanb,  about  whom  little  has  hitherto  been  known,  was  the  author  of  some  of  the 
earliest  modern  maps  of  Germany  or  portions  of  it. 
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Heilprin.  B.8.0.  Philadelphia  6  (190H):  1--30.  - 

AddreMM  delivorod  at  the  meeting  held  in  honour  of  the  memory  of  Prof.  Angelo 
Heilprin.  Portrait. 

.\ddreMes  by  a  number  of  speakers  on  varions  aspeots  of  Heilprin’s  life-work. 

Stow.  Young. 

The  life  and  work  of  Ocorge  William  Stow,  South  African  geologist  and  ethnolo¬ 
gist.  Hy  Robert  B.  Young.  London:  I^ongmans,  Oreen.  A  Co.,  1908.  Size 
7}  X  5,  pp.  Ti.  and  124.  Portrait,  Price  3s.  6d.  Preeented  by  the  PMuhere. 

Stow  is  best  known  for  the  posthumous  work  on  the  natiree  of  South  Africa, 
reviewed  in  the  Journal  for  December,  1905  (p.  661 ). 

OKinBRAI. 

British  Empire.  Le  Contour. 

The  great  outpoets  of  the  Empire.  By  Wilson  Le  Conteur.  London,  1907.  Size 
7|  X  4|,  pp.  224.  Map  and  illwtratiom.  Preeented  by  Meter*.  Boulder  Brot.  dr  Co. 
(Federal- Houlder-^ire  Liney.  [See  p.  670,  nnte.] 

Cosmogony.  B  bike . 

Das  Problem  der  Entwiokelnng  unseres  Planetensystems.  Aufstellung  einer 
nenen  Theorie  nach  vorhergehender  Kritik  der  Theorien  von  Kant,  Laplace, 
Poinearb,  Moulton,  Arrhenius  n.  a.  Yon  Dr.  Frie<lrich  Nblke.  Berlin :  J.  Springer, 
1908.  Size  9|  x  6),  pp.  xiL  and  216.  Priee  Cm.  Pretented  by  the  Publieher. 

Edneational — Text-book.  Young. 

A  rational  geography.  By  Ernest  Young.  Part  ii.  London :  Q.  Philip  A  Son, 
1908.  Size  7^  X  5,  pp.  xvi.  and  208.  Skeleh-mape  and  Diagram*.  Price  Is.  6d. 
Pre*ented  by  the  Publieher*. 

See  review  of  Part  i.  in  the  April  number,  p.  437. 

Edneational — Text-book.  Stephenson. 

The  elements  of  geography.  By  J.  H.  N.  Stephenson.  Part  i.  General  geo¬ 
graphy.  London :  E.  Stanford,  1908.  Size  74  X  5,  pp.  xiv.  and  160.  Map*  and 
hiagrant*.  Priee  3*.  Gd.  Preeented  by  the  PtMither. 

Hints  to  Travellers.  Holding. 

The  camper’s  handbook.  By  T.  H.  Holding.  London :  Simpkin  A  Co.,  1908. 
Size  7|  X  5,  pp.  412.  Illuttratiim*.  Priee  be.  net.  Pretented  by  the  PuhlitAer*. 

Hints  to  Travellers.  Stewart. 

Active  service  pocket-book.  By  Bertrand  Stewart.  Third  edition.  London: 

W.  Clowes  A  Sons,  [not  dated ;  1907].  Size  X  4,  pp.  xxxii.  and  940.  DUujram* 
and  Bluet  ration*.  Priee  4s.  net.  Ttoo  eopie*,  preeented  by  the  Author  and 
Publithere.  '[See  Hay  number,  p.  561.] 

Oeeanio  islands.  Hieoll. 

Three  voyages  of  a  naturalist,  being  an  account  of  many  little-known  islands  in 
three  oceans  visited  by  the  Valhalla,  R.Y.S.  By  M.  J.  Nicoll ;  with  an  introduc¬ 
tion  by  the  Bt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Crawford.  London :  Witherby  A  Ca,  1908. 
Size  9x6,  pp.  xxvi.  and  246.  Sketeh-mape  and  llluetr<itione.  Priee  7s.  M.  net. 
Preeented  by  the  Publieher*.  [To  be  reviewed.] 


NEW  MAPS. 

By  S.  A.  REEVES,  Map  (Jurator,  R.Q.S. 

EHBOPE. 

England  and  Wales.  Ordnance  Survey. 

Sheets  published  by  the  Director-General  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  Southampton, 
from  April  1  to  30, 1908. 

1-ineh  (third  edition) : — 

In  outline,  99,  143, 144,  292,  293.  Is.  each  (engraved). 
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6- Inch— County  Maps : — 

Cornvnll  (Pint  UeTiaionX  34  n.w.,  n.b.,  42  B.I.,  47  i.E.,  57  x.w.,  59  n.w.,  r.k.,(59  8.c. 
and  60  8.W.),  65  8.B.,  (66  n.e.,  8.K.,and  66a  N.w.).  66  8.W.,  (66a  N.w.,  66  N.r  and  8.K.), 

81  N.B.,  8.W.,  8.X.,  84  N.K.  Kent  (Second  BerisionX  23  (n.w.  and  8.w.),  25  n.b., 

35  N.B.,  38  N.W.,  47  N.B.,  57  s.w.,  75  B.W.  Lineolnihire  (First  Revision),  9  s.w., 

10  N.W.,  11  N.E.,  8.E.,  13  B.B.,  14  B.W.,  21  B.w.  Pembrokeshire  (First  RevisionX 
10  N.W.,  8.W.,  15  8.B.,  21  N.B.,  B.B.,  22  N.B.,  8.W.,  35  N.B.,  S  B.  Torkshirs  (First 
Revision  of  1891  SurvcyX  2^  s.w.,  245  n.b.,  b.b.,  246  N.a,  247  n.w.,  259  b.e., 
266  N.B.  It.  each. 

85-ineh— County  Maps ; — 

ComwaU  (First  RevUionX  LXX.  13 ;  LXXIII.  7,  8, 9 ;  LXXIV.  1.  2, 4,  5,  6,  8,  9. 

■  10, 14  :  LXXV.  1,  2,  5,  7,  9,  16 ;  LXXVI.  1,  5,  9, 13;  LXXXII.  (10  and  6X  11,  13, 

14,  15, 16 :  LXXXVII.  2, 7, 10, 11, 12, 14, 15 ;  LXXXIX.  2.  Hampshire  (Second 
Revision),  XCIII.  6.  Kent,  LXXI.  16.  Ltneashire  (First  Revision  of  1891 
Survey),  C.  11,  12,  13,  14,  15;  CIV.  13,  16;  CVII.  1,  2,  3,  5.  Pembrokeshire 
(First  Revision),  XXXIII.  15;  XXXIX.  15,  16;  XL.  13,  14.  Torkshirs  (First 
Revision  of  1891  Survey),  CCHI.  1;  CCV.  8,  9,  10,  13,  14,  15;  CCVI.  14; 
CCXVI.  11;  CCXIX.  12;  CCXX.  4;  CCXXXI.  1,  3;  CCXXXIII.  5,  6.  3*.  each. 

(F.  Stanford,  London  Agent.) 

England — River  Thames.  Bartholomew. 

Bartholomew’s  “  Half-inch  to  mile  ”  map  of  the  river  Thames  from  its  souroe  to 
the  sea.  Scale  1 :  126,720  or  1  inch  to  2  stat.  milee.  Edinburgh :  John 
Bartholomew  &  Co.,  [1908].  Price,  mounted  in  cloth,  2*.  net.  Pretented  by  the 
PMiidicr. 

Germany.  Oestreich. 

Pliozane  Ablagemngen  in  der  Eifel  und  am  Hitteirhein.  Von  Dr.  K.  Oeetreich. 
Scale  1  :  500,(^  or  1  inch  to  7*9  stat.  miles.  Petermanne  Mitteilungen,  Jahrgang, 
1908,  Tafel  8.  Gotha :  Justus  Perthes,  1908.  Pretented  by  the  Publither, 

Germany.  Banff. 

Hohenschichtenkarte  der  Eifel  auf  Gmndlage  der  von  der  Konigl.  Preuss. 
Landesaufnahme  heransgegeben  topographiseben  Ucbersichtskarte  doe  Deutschen 
Reiches  von  Dr.  H.  Rauff.  Scale  1 :  200,000  or  1  inch  to  3'2  etat.  miles.  Bonn : 
Friedrich  Cohen,  [1908].  Price  3m.  Pretented  by  the  Publither. 

Basing  his  map  upon  the  sheets  of  the  Ckrroan  government  survey.  Dr.  H.  Rauff 
ehoWB  the  height  of  land  by  contours  and  colour-tinting  from  sea-level  to  750  metres, 
at  intervals  of  50  metres.  The  map  is  full  of  topographical  detail,  and  yet  is  remark¬ 
ably  clear  and  legible,  owing  chiefly  to  careful  execution.  Ttiere  are  altogether 
fifteen  contours  u^  for  indicating  the  heights,  and  this  is  probably  the  reason  for 
choosing  different  colours,  instead  of  eeleoting  tints  of  the  same  colour,  which  would 
have  b^n  more  satisfactory.  The  abrupt  changes  from  green  to  brown  which  occur 
at  200  metres,  and  from  brown  to  purple  at  4^  metres,  are  objectionable,  as  they 
suggest  corresponding  abrupt  changes  in  the  natural  features  at  these  points,  which  of 
course  do  not  exist.  The  stereoscopic  system  of  tinting  ocoasionally  used  would  perhaps 
have  been  more  consistent  and  reasonable,  and  might,  with  care  in  the  selection  of  tints, 
have  given  suflBcient  scope.  8till,  this  is  really  a  good  general  map  of  the  Eifel 
district,  and  one  which  should  fulfil  the  double  purpose  for  whioh  it  has  been 
published  —of  providing  a  useful  map  for  the  tourist,  as  well  as  one  that  will  be  of 
sufficient  nccnracy  to  be  of  servioc  to  geologists  and  other  scientific  specialists.  An 
explanatory  pamphlet  of  eight  pages  accompanies  the  map. 


ASIA. 

Indian  Government  Survey  a  Surveyor-General  of  India. 

India  and  adjacent  countries,  scale  1 :  1,000,000.  Sheet  78,  1907. — Levels  in 
Sind,  scale  1  inch  to  2  miles.  Sheets :  42,  parts  of  districts  Larkhana, 
Hyderabad,  Bnkkur,  and  Khairpur  State,  1907  ;  43,  district  Hyderabad  and 
Khairpur  State,  1907  ;  46,  districts  Karachi,  Hydcrab^,  and  Thar  and  Parkar, 
1907  ;  48,  districts  Karachi  and  Hyderabad,  1W7;  70,  districts  Hyderabad  and 
Thar  and  Parkar,  1907. — Northern  Trans-Frontier  Survey,  scale  1  inch  to  2  miles. 
Sheet  39,  part  of  Kashmir,  1907. — North-Western  Trans-Frontier  Survey,  scale 
1  inch  to  4  miles.  Sheet  21  s.w.,  part  of  Afghanistan,  1907. — North-Western 
Trans-Frontier  Survey,scale  1  inch  to 2  miles.  Sheets :  381,partsof  Las  Bela  State 
and  Jhalawan,  Kalat  State  (Baluchistan),  1907  ;  439,  parts  of  Afghanistan  and 
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Waziristan,  1907  ;  440,  parts  of  AfghaDistan,  district  Zhob  (Baluchistan), 
and  Waziristan  (N.W.F.  ProTince),  1907  ;  413,  parts  of  Waziristan  and  Bannu 
district,  1907  ;  449,  parts  of  Afghanistan  and  district  Zhob  (Baluchistan),  1907. — 
South-Eastern  Frontier  Surrey,  scale  1  inch  to  8  miles.  Sheet  7,  PArts  of 
districts  Toung-ngu,  Amherst,  Salwin,  Tharawaddi,  Pyapun,  Hanthawaddi,  and 
Tbatnn  (Burma),  and  of  the  Kingdom  of  Siam,  1907. — South-Eastern  Frontier 
Surrey,  scale  1  inch  to  4  miles.  Sheet  4  m.w.,  parts  of  districts  Katha,  Bhamo, 
Shweto,  Ruby  Mines,  and  Northern  Shan  States  (BurmaX  and  Mongmao  (ChinaX 
1907. — Bengal,  scale  1  inch  to  4  miles,  district  Shahabad ;  scale  1  inch  to  8  miles, 
districts  Manbhun  and  Monghyr,  1907. — Bengal  and  Central  Prorinoes  Surrey, 
scale  1  inch  to  1  mile.  Sheets:  64~m,  10  and  14,  parts  of  district  Palamau 
(Bengal),  and  Sargnja  State  (G.P.X  1907  ;  73-m,3  and  7,  part  of  district  MidnapuV, 
1907  ;  73^1,  2  and  6,  parts  of  districts  Manbhun  and  Hszaribagh,  1907 ;  73-j, 

1  and  5,  parts  of  districts  Manbhum  and  Singhbhnm,  1907  :  73-h,  10  and  14,  parts 
of  districts  Birbhum  and  Burdwan,  1907. — Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam  Surrey, 
scale  1  inch  to  1  mile.  Sheets  78-d,  12  and  16,  parts  of  districts  Bajshohi 
(Elnstern  Bengal  and  Assam),  Murshidabad  and  Nadia  (Bengal),  1907. — lk>ml«y 
Surrey,  scale  1  inch  to  1  mile.  Sheets  47-e,  4  and  8,  parts  of  districts  Tbana 
and  Kolaba,  1907  ;  47-J,  4  and  8,  parts  of  districts  Poona  and  Satara,  1907. 

— Burma  Surrey,  scale  1  inch  to  1  mile.  Sheets :  84-n,  3  and  7,  parts  of 
districts  Lower  Chindwin  and  Sbwebo,  1907  ;  85-f,  1  and  5,  districts  Bassein, 
Myaimgmya,  and  Maubin,  1907  ;  85-f,  10  and  14,  pa^  of  districts  Hanthawaddi, 
Maubin,  Myaungmya,  and  Pyapun,  1907  ;  85-F,  12  and  16,  part  of  district  Pyapun. 
1907  ;  94-b,  1  and  5,  part  of  district  Taung-ngu,  1907  ;  94-h,  9  and  13,  94-o,  12 
and  16,  part  of  district  Thaton,  1907  ;  94-n,  10  smd  14,  94-h,  11  and  15,  parts  of 
districts  Thaton  and  Amherst,  1907. — Burma,  scale  1  inch  to  4  miles.  Sheet  93h, 
part  of  South  Shan  States,  1907. — Central  India  and  Rajputana  Surrey,  scale 
1  inch  to  1  mile.  Sheets  55-e,  2  and  6,  parts  of  States  Bhopal,  Rajgarh, 
Narsinghgarh,  and  Qwalior  (C.I.  Agency),  1907. — Central  Prorinoes  Surrey, 
scale  1  inch  to  1  mile.  Sheets  55 -i,  9  and  13,  part  of  district  Saugor,  1907; 
64-0,  9  and  13,  part  of  districts  Sambalpur  and  Gangpnr  State  (Bengal),  and 
Bilaspur  district  and  Raigarh  State  (C.P.),  1907. — Punjab  Surrey,  scale  1  inch  to 
1  mile.  Sheets :  44-0, 1  and  5,  parts  of  district  Hissar  and  Patiala  State,  1937  ; 

53  r,  12  and  16,  parts  of  districts  Saharanpur  and  Debra  Dun  (U.P.),  and 
Ambala  (PnnjabX  1907.— Sind  Surrey,  scale  1  inch  to  1  mile.  Sheets  52,  parts 
of  districts  Hyderabad  and  Karachi,  1907. — United  Provinces  Surrey,  scale  1  inch 
to  1  mile.  Sheets :  53-k,  4  and  8,  parts  of  districts  Mnzaffarnagar,  Meerut,  Bignor, 
and  Horadabad,  1907  ;  54-h,  3  and  7,  parts  of  districts  Ktah,  Mainpnri,  and 
Famkhabad,  1907  ;  63-h,  1  and  5,  parts  of  districts  Banda  and  Allahabad 
(U.P.),  and  Rewah,  Sohawal,  and  Panna  States  (C.I.  Agency),  1907  ;  63-e,  11 
and  15,  parts  of  districts  Bahraich  and  Gonda,  1907  ;  63-j,  10  and  14,  parts  of 
districts  Fyzabcul  and  Basti,  1907.— United  Prorinces,  district  Farukhabad,  scale 
1  inch  to  8  miles.  Calcutta:  Burreyor-General’s  OflSce,  1907.  PreMnted  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  through  the  India  Ofiee. 

India— Horth-West  Frontier.  Topographical  Section,  Oensral  Staff. 

North-Western  Trans-Frontier :  Mohmand  Country.  Scale  1 : 175,000  or  1  inch 
to  2  75  stat.  miles.  Reduced  and  printed  at  the  Ordnance  Survey  OflBce,  South¬ 
ampton,  for  the  Topographical  Section,  General  Staff,  from  the  Half-inch  Sheets 
of  the  Surrey  of  India,  April,  1908.  London  :  Topographical  Section,  General 
Staff,  War  OflBce,  1908.  Price  1*.  Preeented  by  the  IHreetor  of  Military  Operalione. 


AFRICA. 

Capo  Colony.  Cape  Geological  Commission. 

Geological  map  of  the  Colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Scale  1 :  238,000  or  1 
inch  to  3'7  stat  miles.  Shei'ts:  XLIL,  XLVl.,  LII.  Cape  Town:  Geological 
Commission,  1907-08.  Price  2*.  6d.  each  eheet.  Pretented  by  the  Director,  Geological 
Survey  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Sheet  LII.  shows  the  geological  features  of  the  country  from  Mafeking  and  from 
the  Transraal  border  westward,  ns  far  as  the  24°  E.  longitude.  XLII.,  and  XLVI. 
which  adjoins  it  to  the  north,  show  the  geology  of  the  district  immediately  to  the  west 
of  the  Orange  River  Colony  and  the  Transvaal  from  Hopetown  to  a  little  to  the  north 
of  Pokwain.  In  addition  to  Hopetown  the  former  sheet  includes  Kimberley,  while  on 
the  latter  Barkly  West  and  Warranton  appear.  A  vertical  section  is  given  at  the  foot 
of  each  sheet. 
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Egypt.  Surrey  Department,  Cairo. 

Topographical  Map  of  Egypt.  Scale  1 : 50,000  or  I'S  inch  to  1  etat.  mile.  Sheets : 

N.K.  II.-I.  8.W.  X.-l.,  X.-II  ,  XI.-II.,  XII.-I.,  Xll.-IL,  Xiri.-I.,  XIII.  II. 
Cairo :  Survey  Department,  IW8.  I’retented  by  the  IHreetor-Ueneral,  Survey  Deparl- 
mtent,  Cairo. 

Egypt.  Survey  Department,  Cairo 

Topographical  Hap  of  Egypt.  Scale  1 : 10,000  or  6.3  inohee  to  1  etat.  mile. 
Fayum  Province.  Sheets:  s.w.  21-3,  21-4,  21-5,  21-7,21-8,  22  4, 22-5,22-6, 22  7, 
22-8,  22-9,  23-4,  23-5,  23-6,  28-7,  23-8.  Qaliubia  Province.  Sheeto :  n.k.  7-4. 

7-5,  7-6,  8-4,  8-5,  8-6,  9-5.  Cairo :  Survey  Department,  1907-08.  Prevented  by 

the  Direeior-Oeneral,  Survey  iMparttnent,  Cairo. 

Oold  Coast.  Onggisberg. 

Map  of  the  Gold  Coast.  Published  by  the  authority  of  Sir  John  Pickersgill 
Roager,  x.o.n.o..  Governor,  under  the  direction  of  Major  F.  G.  Guggisberg,  R.i., 
r.B.Q  8.,  Director  of  Surveys,  Gold  CoasL  Scale  1 : 125,000  or  1  inch  to  19  stat. 
mile.  Sheets :  72-K-II.,  uompata;  73-Bl-lI.  and  73-N -I.,  Ada.  E<linbnrgh  and 
London :  W.  &  A.  K.  Johnston,  Ltd.,  1908.  Price  2s.  each  eheet.  Prevented  by  Major 
F.  G.  Guggitberg,  B.E.,  Director  of  Surveye,  Gold  Coaet. 

The  Ada  sheet  includes  the  country  from  the  coast  to  6°  O'  N.  lat.,  and  from  0°  30' 
to  1°  3*  E.  long.,  and  thus  shows  the  lower  course  and  mouth  of  the  river  Volta,  which, 
by  the  way,  is  unnami-d  on  the  sheet.  On  the  Bompata  sheet  the  country  from  6°  30’ 
to  7°  5'  N.  lat.  and  from  1°  0'  to  1®  30'  W.  is  represented.  The  sheets  are  printed  in 
colours  conformably  with  the  others  of  the  same  series,  and  contain  the  usual  clear 
explanation  of  terms  and  symbols. 

Moroceo.  Oentil  and  Chesneau. 

Itindraires  dans  le  llaiit  Atlas  Marocain  p^r  Louis  Geutil.  Carte  lionorM  d’une 
subvention  dn  Departement  des  .Xifairea  Ktrangbres,  dressee  ct  detsinc^  avec  la 
collaboration  de  Marius  Chesneau.  Scale  1 :  2.50,000  or  1  inch  to  3'9  stat.  miles. 

La  Oeographie,  vol.  17,  1908,  PI.  2,  Paris :  Masson  et  Cie.,  1908.  Preeeuted  by  M. 

Ch.  Rabat. 

M.  Louis  Gentil's  routes  and  surveys  ozUmded  along  the  coast-line  from  Mog^or 
southward  to  near  the  mouth  of  the  Draa,  and  in  various  directions  inland  to  about  7® 
W.  long.  In  addition  to  the  topographical  features  along  the  lines  of  the  routes 
followed,  the  geology  of  the  country  traversed  is  clearly  shown  by  colour-tinting,  and 
the  map  is  most  complete  in  the  Information  it  contains.  An  account  of  M.  Gentil’s 
explorations,  accompanied  by  this  map,  is  given  in  the  Paris  Geographical  Society’s 
publication  La  Geographie  (1908,  15  Mars). 

Bonthern  Nigeria.  Survey  Department,  Lagos. 

Map  of  the  Western  Province  of  the  Colony  and  Protectorate  of  Southern  Nigeria. 
Compiled  at  Survey  Department,  Lagos,  1907.  Scale  1 :  250,000  or  1  inch  to  3-9 
etat.  miles.  Sheets :  73-D  and  part  of  C  ;  73-E ;  73-J  and  part  of  I.  London : 
Topographical  Section,  General  Staff,  War  Office,  1908.  Price  6({.  eaeh  eheet.  Pre¬ 
vented  by  the  Director  of  Military  Operationv. 

'I'hese  are  preliminary  editions,  uncoloured,  of  three  sheets  of  the  Ck>vernment 
Survey  of  WesU  rn  Pmvince  of  Southern  Nigeria,  including  Lagos  and  the  country  to 
the  north  and  north-east,  as  far  as  the  parallel  of  8®  5'  N.  Owing  to  dense  forests  and 
the  thickly  wooded  nature  of  the  country  generally,  a  regular  triangulation  was 
found  impracticable,  and  the  map  is  therefore  chiefly  based  u|>on  a  large  number  of 
carefully  measured  and  adjusted  traverses  noade  either  by  Mr.  £.  P.  Cotton,  the 
Director  of  Surveys,  himself,  or  under  his  direct  supervision.  What  with  clearing 
the  ground,  the  running  of  the  traverse  lines,  the  astronomical  observations,  and  the 
careful  system  of  adjustment  and  computation,  the  work  represented  is  far  more  than 
would  be  supposed  by  the  outline  appearance  of  the  sheets.  No  attempt  has  bet-n 
made  to  show  heights,  but  these  will  ue  given  upon  later  editions  of  the  sheets,  the 
present  being  only  preliminary  issues,  published  to  meet  pressing  demands.  A  note 
states  that  in  the  Anal  naap  the  s|>elling  of  pbice-names  will  be  made  to  conform  to  the 
rules  of  the  Koyal  Geographical  Society,  although  why  this  has  not  been  done  in  the 
present  instance  is  not  explained.  The  scale  of  1 :  2.50,000  has  been  adopted  for  pub¬ 
lication,  so  that  the  sheets,  although  forming  a  separate  map,  can  readily  be  emls^ied 
in  the  general  map  of  Africa  in  course  of  preparation  by  the  To{>ographioal  Section  of 
the  War  Office. 

Transvaal.  Transvaal  Osologieal  Survey. 

Transvaal  Geological  Survey.  Beale  1 : 150,000  or  1  inch  to  2'4  stat  miles.  Sheet 
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H.  Middlebnrg.  Pretoria:  Mines  Department,  Geological  Survey,  1907.  Pretentetl 
by  the  TraneracU  Goremntent. 

The  area  included  in  this  sheet  was  geologically  surveyed  in  1903-0  hy  Mr.  E.  T. 
Mellor,  B.8C.,  r.o.s.,  with  the  exception  of  the  north'west  and  south-west  comers,  which 
are  from  the  work  of  Mr.  A.  L.  Hall,  B.A.,  r.o.s.  A  itamphlet  accom|)anies  the  sheet, 
giving  a  description  of  the  geology  of  the  neighhourhooa  of  Middlebnrg,  and  of  the 
country  westwards  as  far  as  Bronkhnrst  Spruit,  by  Mr.  E.  T.  Mellor,  for  which  Mr.  H. 
Kynaston,  B.A.,  r.OA,  the  director  of  the  survey,  has  written  an  introduction. 

AMXXICA. 

Argsntins  Bspnblio — Sntre  Bioa  Dspartamento  de  Obras  Pnblieas,  Bnsnos  Aires, 
t'artadela  Provinciade  Entre  Bios.  Construida  por  el  Departamento  de  Obras 
Piiblicas  con  lus  dates  de  su  archive.  Scale  1 :  200,000  or  1  inch  to  3'2  stat  miles. 

8  sheets.  Buenos  Aires :  Departamento  de  Obras  Pdblicas.  Presented  by  the  Anjen- 
tine  MinUtry  of  Publie  Work$,  through  IF.  8.  Barclay,  E»q. 

This  is  a  good  map,  on  a  large  scale,  of  the  Province  of  Entre-Rioe,  constructed  by 
the  Department  of  I’ublic  Works  of  Argentina  from  surveys  and  all  available  documents 
in  its  archives.  It  is  printed  in  colours,  and  gives  as  an  inset  an  enlar^d  plan  of 
Paraoi,  the  capital  of  the  province.  A  useful  table  of  latitudes,  longitudes,  and 
heights  will  be  found  in  the  south-west  comer  of  the  map. 

Argentine  Bspnblie— Bio  Parana.  Ministsrie  de  Obras  Pnblieas,  Bnsnos  Aires. 

Bio  Parand.  Plano  de  Naveg^ion.  Scale  1 : 100,000  or  1  inch  to  1  6  stat.  mile. 

7  sheets.  Bnenos  Aires :  Ministerio  de  Obras  Piiblicas,  1901-1907.  Presented 
by  the  Argentine  Minittry  of  Publie  Worhe  thniugh  IF.  8.  Barclay,  E$q. 

Theee  charts  of  the  Bio  Parand,  from  recent  surveys  made  under  the  direction  of 
the  department  of  Public  Works  of  Argentina,  have  been  presented  to  this  Society  by 
that  department  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  W.  8.  Barclay.  Soundings,  in  feet,  are 
shown  along  the  navigation  channel  below  the  level  of  ordinary  low  water,  in  addition 
to  which  the  general  depth  of  the  water  above  and  below  19  feet  is  shown  by  two 
different  tints  of  blue.  Other  information  likely  to  be  useful  for  navigation  of  the 
river  is  given,  and  altogether  the  charts  are  most  creditable  productions. 

Bolivia.  Mesa. 

5Iapa  general  de  la  Bepnblica  de  Bolivia.  Por  Luis  Garcia  Meza.  Scale 
1 :  2,500,000  or  1  inch  to  39'5  stat.  miles.  Winterthur:  A.  Q.  Suiza,  1908. 

AU8TBALA8IA. 

Dutch  New  Oninea.  Lorsnts. 

H.  A.  Lorentz’  Expedition  nach  dem  sudwestlichen  Nen-Guinca,  1007.  Scale 
1 : 8,000,000  or  1  inch  to  47'3  stat.  miles.  Petermaunt  Mifteilungen,  Jahrgang, 
1908,  Tafel  9.  Gotha :  Justus  Perthes,  1908.  Preeented  by  the  Publitker. 

INDIAN  OCEAN. 

Indian  Ocean.  Dallas  and  Walker. 

Meteorological  Atlas  of  the  Indian  Sf‘as  said  the  North  Indian  Ocean.  Prepared 
chiefly  by  W.  L.  Dallas,  under  the  direction  of  Gilbert  T.  Walker,  m. a.,  so.  D.,r.B.B., 
Director-General  of  oWrvatories.  Simla :  Meteorological  Department  of  the 
Government  of  India,  1908.  Preeented  by  the  Director  of  Obeerratoriee,  Bimla. 
Price,  in  Ittdia,  B.  13;  t»  the  United  Kimjdofn,  17«.  6d. 

This  atlas  will  be  specially  noticed  in  a  snbseqnent  number. 

GENERAL. 

World.  Banians  and  Enight. 

Historical  Atlas  with  chronological  notes.  By  E.  A.  Benians,  m.a.,  and  T.  H. 
Knight,  u.A.  The  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Edition.  London  :  George  Gill  &  Sons, 
Ltd.,  [1908].  Price  Sd. 

CHARTS. 

Admiralty  Charts.  Hydrographic  Department,  Admiralty. 

Charts  and  Plaiu  published  by  the  Hydrographic  Department,  Admiralty,  during 
March,  1908.  Preeented  by  the  Hyilrographer,  Admiralty. 

New  Charts. 

No.  Inches. 

26  m  =||g.5|  England,  south  coast.  Tor  hay.  Plan : — Torquay  harbour.  3s. 
2568  m  =  5'2  Orkney  islands : — Hoy  sound.  3s 
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No.  Inches. 

3665  m  s  0  24 
3686  m  K  3  0 

2391  m  =  {J:*} 
S632  m  =  5*9 

1080  m  =  1-9 


Central  Africa  : — Victoria  Nyansa,  Bouthem  portion.  5a 
Ceylon  : — Approaches  to  Colombo  harbour.  8«. 

Philippine  islands ; — Iloilo  strait,  part  of  Gnimaras  strait, 
Iloilo  rirer.  3s. 

China,  south  coast: — Wan  chn  chan  {Stoneeutter$  i$land)  to 
Brothers  point  4s. 

Tasmania,  rirer  Tamar : — Low  head  to  Launceston.  3s. 


New  Plans  and  Flans  added. 

957  m  =  3'7  Potts  in  the  Philippine  islands.  Plan  added : — Lanang.  2s. 


Charts  Cancelled. 


No. 


Cancelled  bj 


No. 


26  EIngland,  south  coast: — 
Tor  bay,  Torquay  harbour. 

2568  Scotland,  north  coast: — 
Hoy  sonnd. 

2391  Ports  in  the  Philippine 
islands: — Port  San  Miguel, 
Port  Iloilo,  Port  Balnag^n 
or  Sta  Anna. 

975  Philippine  islands  : — 
Port  Kavite,  Kasite  Navy 


INew  Chart. 

/  Tor  bay,  Torquay  harbour .  26 

INew  chart 

/  Hoy  sound .  2568 

INew  chart. 

Iloilo  strait,  part  of  Guimaras  strait,  Iloilo 
river .  2391 


Yard.  | 

1080  Tasmania: — River  Tamarl New  chart, 
from  the  sea  to  Launceston.  /  River  Tamar,  Low  head  to  l.aanccstun  .  1080 


Charts  that  have  received  Important  Corrections. 

No.  1188,  The  World : — Coal  and  Telegraph  Chart.  850,  Netherlands : — Ymuiden 
harbour.  2351,  France,  west  coast : — Ansc  de  Benodet  to  Chauss^  de  Sein.  2353, 
France,  west  coast : — Bade  de  Croisic  to  Presqn’tle  de  Qniberon.  2352,  France, 
west  coast: — Presqn’fle  de  Quiberon  to  Anse  de  Benodet.  2628,  Malta  island, 
south-east  portion.  2060b,  North  Atlantic  ocean,  western  portion.  2177,  America, 
north  coast:— Baffin  bay.  1422,  labrador.  3255,  Entebbe  bay.  692,  Mada¬ 
gascar: — St.  Augustine  and  Tullear  bays.  1002,  Madagascar: — Diego  Suarez 
tey  to  Andransaombi  bay.  3487,  Philippine  islands: — Manila  and  Kavite 
anchorages.  2721,  Gulf  of  Siam,  sheet  III.  1965,  Kua  Lakh  to  Kao  Tao  Shan 
islands.  2350,  Australia,  east  coast: — Double  point  to  Cape  Grafton.  2683, 
Pacific  ocean.  787,  Pacific  ocean : — Cape  Corrientes  to  Kadiak  island.  788,  South 
Pacific  ocean: — Melbourne  to  Cape  Horn,  western  sheet.  789,  South  Pacific 
ocean  : — Melbourne  to  Cape  Horn,  eastern  sheet. 

(/.  D.  Potter,  Agent.) 

Indian  Ocean  and  Bed  Sea.  Meteorologioal  Office. 

Monthly  meteorological  charts  of  the  Indian  Ocean  north  of  15°  S.  lat.  and  Red 
Sea,  May,  1908.  London :  Meteorological  Office,  1908.  Price  fid.  each.  Pretenied 
by  the  Meteorological  Office. 

North  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean.  Meteorological  Office. 

Monthly  meteorological  charts  of  the  North  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean,  May, 
1908.  London:  Meteorological  Office,  1908.  Price  dd.  each.  Presented  by  the 
Meteorologioal  Office. 

North  Atlantic.  U.8.  Hydrographic  Office. 

Pilot  chart  of  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean,  April,  1908.  Washington  :  U.S.  Hydro- 
graphic  Office,  1908.  Presented  by  the  V.8.  Hydrographic  Office. 

North  Pacific.  B.S.  Hydrographic  Office. 

Pilot  chart  of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  May,  1908.  Washington :  U.S.  Hydro¬ 
graphic  Office,  1908.  Presented  by  the  V.S.  Byihographic  Office. 


M.B. — It  would  greatly  add  to  the  value  of  the  collection  of  Photo¬ 
graphs  which  has  l^n  established  in  the  Map  Room,  if  all  the  Fellows 
of  the  Society  who  have  taken  photographs  during  their  travels,  would 
forward  copies  of  them  to  the  Map  Curator,  by  whom  they  will  be 
acknowledged.  Should  the  donor  have  purchase  the  photographs,  it 
will  be  useful  for  reference  if  the  name  of  the  photographer  and  his 
address  are  given. 
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LIST  OF  LATITUDES. 


Noki  . 

5* 

Lat. 

53’ 

s. 

10’ 

Nsangi . 

Tumba  Mani  . 

S 

50 

as 

NIanda . 

Kibokolo  (B.M.S.) 

6 

»7 

0 

Nkama  Tambu 

San  Salvador  (B. M.S.  1 

6 

'5 

45 

Kibulungu 

Mabaya(B.M.S.) 

7 

3 

45 

Kidia  . 

Mb'mbe . 

7 

1 

40 

Manyanga 

Kimbubuzi  (Mpangu)  . 

6 

37 

0 

Yanga  . 

Luvemba  IFerry) 

6 

40 

40 

Sangu  . 

Lufundi  Confluence  ... 

6 

38 

40 

Makuta . 

Makela  (Medina's) 

6 

3 

18 

Arthington  Falls 

kfbumba  Hill . 

6 

35 

30 

Fwese 

XoTK.— All  Latitudes  are  froin  theodolite  meridian  altitude  oOservati 
Stars. 

The  longitude  of  Kibokolo  was  found  to  be  15*  18  30'  E.  Iron 
eclipses  of  the  isi  Satelite  of  Jupiter ;  all  other  longitudes,  « 
of  Noki  and  Tumba  Mani,  which  are  taken  from  Congo 
determined  by  prismatic  compass  traverses,  the  distances  be 
time  on  march,  but  checked  by  numerous  azimuth  observati 
Heights  in  feet  from  boiling  point  readings. 
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from  1899  to  1907. 
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Aach  river,  Water-supply  of,  440 
Abbassia — 

Climate  of  Abbassia,  near  Cairo :  B.  F. 

E.  Keeling,  460 1 
Abyssinia — 

Abyssinia  of  to-day :  R.  P.  Skinner, 

not 
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Horton,  122 1 
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Compass  — 

Magnetism  and  deviation  of  compass  iu 
iron  ships:  T.  L.  Ainsley,  6931 
Comyn,  U.,  Circular  trip  in  desert  west  of 
Wadi  Haifa,  442 ;  Survey  of  Pibor 
river,  304  • 

Condra,  G.  £.,  Opening  of  the  Indian 
Territory,  122 1 
CJongo — 

French  :  Operations  de  la  mission 
Lenfant  dans  lea  bassins  du  Bahr 
Sara  et  du  Logone,  106  §,  689 1 
Inscription  on  Rooks  carv^  by  Diogo 
Cao,  590,  614 

Life  and  Labours  of  a  Congo  Pionei  r, 
W.  H.  Bentley  :  H.  M.  Boutley,  100  § 
Mission  du  Commandant  Moll,  (jongo- 
Cameroun,  122t 

Old  Kingdom  of  Kongo:  T.  Lewis, 
589* 

Slavery  in  Portuguese  Congo,  609,  610, 
613 

Congo  State — 

Bangala,  l.«s  (Etat  Ind.  du  Congo) 
Swiologie  descriptive :  C.  van  Over- 
bergh,  460  t 

Collections  ctbnographiiiues  du  Miistk; 
du  Congo,  Notes  analytiques  sur  les, 

577  t 

Congo  State,  its  origin,  rights,  and 
duties  :  A.  Castcloin,  )i89 1 
Ktlinographio  congolais:  b'S  Bakubas: 
F.  Harroy,  232  f 

Ethnograpbie,  Scrio  V.  Dictionnaire 
Kitabwa-Franqais  et  Fran9ais-Kitab- 
wa :  A.  von  Acker,  577  t 
Maps ;  Carte  de  I’Ktat  Independaut  du 
(Jongo  (J.  Leb^giie  &  Cie.),  128  f 
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Congo  BtAte—continueiK 
Scliattcn  lies  Kongostaates :  L.  Fro- 
licniuB,  120 1,  322  §  _ 

Ving-cinq  ans  de  civilisation  an  Congo : 
A.  Halot,  460  f 
Coiilan,  Q.  X.,  obituary,  452 
Connecticut — 

Valley  towns  of  Connecticut :  M.  K. 
Qenthe,  462  t 

Conrady,  A.  C.  E.,  remarks  on  “  Stereo- 
plioti'i  Surveying,”  550 
Continents — 

Entwickelung  der  Kontincnte  nnd 
ihrer  Lebewelt :  T.  Arldt,  461 1 
Conway,  Sir  M.,  A  picture  of  Jan  Mayen 
in  ICI)!*.  .645  * 

( 'ook’s  Handbook  to  Norway  and  Denmark, 
with  Iceland  and  Spitzbergen,  99  § 
Copland,  B.,  the  Butter  of  the  Sea, 
translated  by,  125  § 

Cnrdier,  H..  Lolos  and  their  country,  565 
Cornelis,  W.,  Een  Wging  tot  verbeteriug 
der  kaarten  van  Noord-Sumatra,  576 1 
Corner,  C.,  Ceylon,  the  paradise  of  Adam, 
458  t 

Cornish,  V.,  Jamaica  Earthquake  (1907), 
245  *  ;  Progressive  and  staticnary  waves 
in  rivers,  464 1  ;  remarks  on  “Experi¬ 
ments  on  Transporting  Power  of  Sea 
Currents,”  421 ;  Surface  waves  pro¬ 
duced  by  sleilges,  464  t 
Corsica — 

In  Korsika  :  W.  Schibler,  686  + 
Corstorphine,  G.,  Geological  aspects  of 
South  African  scenery,  121  f 
Corthell,  E.  L.,  Port  of  Para,  Brazil, 
691 1 ;  Besnlts  of  investigation  into  cost 
of  ports  and  of  their  operation,  582 1 
Cosmic  Energy — 

Unitd  delle  energie  cosmiche:  L. 
Bicciardi,  124 1 

Cimtanzi,  G.,  Abbozzo  d’una  carte  delle 
isoanoraale  della  gravitk  nell’  Europa 
Centrale  e  nel  Giapponc  meriodionale, 
236  + 

Cot,  —  :  $ee  Vaussay,  — 

Cotter,  G.  de  P.,  and  J.  C.  Broun,  Notes 
on  certain  glaciers  in  Eumaon,  576  + 
Cottes,  [A.],  Mission  du,  Sud-Cameroun, 
122  + 

Cones,  E.,  History  of  expedition  under 
command  of  Lewis  and  Clark,  125  + 
Courtier,  — :  see  Vanssay,  — 

Coventry — 

Evolution  of  an  industrial  town :  C.  H. 
I^eppington,  458  + 

Craig,  N.  B.,  Becollections  of  an  ill-fated 
Expedition  to  Headwaters  of  Madeira 
Biver  in  Brazil,  234  +,  324  § 

Crawshay,  B.,  Birds  of  Tierra  del  Fuego, 
352  + 

Creak,  E.,  remarks  on  “  Elxperiments  on 
Trau8)>urting  Power  of  Sea  Currents,” 
423 

Crecily  river,  Devonshire,  311 
Crema,  C.  F.,  Carte  topografiche  stereo- 
soopiche,  3^  +. 


Crespo,  L.  S.,  Indicaciones  snmarias  para 
el  immigrante  k  Bolivia,  351  + 

Crimea — 

Guide  du  voyageur  en  C'rimee :  C.  H. 
Montanden,  125  + 

Crino,  8.,  Notizia  sopra  nna  Carta  da 
Navigare  di  Vieconte  Maggiolo  che  si 
conserva  nella  Biblioteca  Federicano  di 
Fano,  11(»  §,  465  + 

Cromer,  b^rl  of.  Modem  Egypt,  552  §, 

Crompton,  W.  L. :  see  Pearson,  H.  D. 
Crossland,  C.,  Marine  Biology  of  Western 
( 'oasts  of  Bed  Sea,  566 
Cuba — 

High  Sierra  Maestra:  B.  E.  Feraow, 
235  + 

Culm  river,  Devonshire,  311 
Cunningham,  D.  D.,  Plagues  and  Plea¬ 
sures  of  I.ife  in  Bengal,  349  +,  437  § 
Currents — 

Atlantic  currents  ranning  north  of 
Scotland  and  through  the  English 
Channel,  Mean  Velocity  of :  J. 
Gehrke,  236  + 

Drift-cask  Experiment,  Positions  of 
casks  found,  569 

North  Sea  and  adjacent  waters.  Some 
remarks  about  currents  in  the :  M. 
Knudsen,  237  + 

Transporting  power  of  sea  currents. 
Experiments  on :  J.  S.  Owens,  415  * 
Currie,  J.,  ilineralogy  of  the  Fmn'ies 
arranged  topographically,  347  + 

Gurzon,  Lord,  Bomanes  lecture,  1967. 
Frontiers,  238  + 

Cvijie,  J.,  Entwicklungsgeschichtliebe 
Karte  des  Eisernen  Tores,  583+ ;  Origin 
of  Iron-Gate  of  Danube,  332 
Cyrenaioa — 

Cyrenai'que,  La :  H.  de  Matbuisiculx, 
122  + 


D. 

Daiiki’H,  Persia,  160 

Dainelli,G.,and  O.  Marinelli,  Del  Marabu, 
120 +  ;  Escursione  al  vulcano  Alid 
(Colonia  Flritrea),  104  §,  232  + 

Dalan  village,  Persia,  156 
Dallas,  W.  L.,  and  G.  T.  Walker,  Meteoro¬ 
logical  Atlas  of  Indian  Seas  and  North 
Indian  Ocean,  699  + 

DaIhuisen,  A.  F.  H. :  we  Wind,  G.  H. 
Dalmatia  - 

Dalmatia;  the  land  where  East  meets 
West :  M.M.  Holbach,  347  +, 

Dalny — 

Trade  of  Tairen  (Dalny)  for  I'.KMJ 
(Foreign  Office  Bep.X  231  + 

Damascus  — 

Cairo,  Jerusalem,  and  Damascus :  D.  S. 
Margoliouth,  437  § 

Danja-i-Maharlu  or  Shiraz  lake,  166 
Dante,  .Mountains  of:  D.  W.  Freshfield, 
583  + 
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Danube — 

European  CommiMion  of  the  Danube, 
Despatch  reporting  upon  operation! 
of :  Sir  H.  Xiotter,  574 1 
Iron-Oate,  Origin  of :  J.  Griji^,  332 
Maps:  Kutwioklnngtgeachichtliohe 

Karte  dei  Kisenen  Torea :  J.  Cvijid, 
583 1 

Underground  Connection  between 
Upper  Danube  and  Rhine,  Besearchea 
by  K.  Kndriia  and  C.  G.  Barth,  440 
Veraickemng  der  Donau  im  Schwib- 
iaehen  Jura:  C.  G.  Bartb,  086 1 
Darton,  N.  II.,  Bighorn  Mountains,  234  f 
Darwin,  Sir  G.  H.  (oee  a/oo  Motsman, 
R.  €■),  Ooeanio  tidea  and  lunar  dis¬ 
turbance  of  grarity,  354 1 
Danrat,  A.,  Iao  Leopold  II.  et  sea 
affluents,  232  f 

]>avidson,  G.,  Diacorcry  of  San  Francisco 
Bay,  108 

Davies,  U.  R.,  Photographs  of  South 
Chiang-su  and  North  CLe-chiang, 
China,  132  f 

Davis,  W.  M.,  Geographical  Field  Study 
in  North  Italy  and  the  Alps,  679; 
llettner’s  conception  of  geography, 
582 1 ;  Place  of  coastal  plains  in  syste¬ 
matic  physiography,  581 1 
Davison,  C.,  Sim  Franrisoo  earthquake  of 
1906.. 234 t 

Dawson,  W,  B.,  Currents  in  Belle  Isle 
Strait,  from  investigations  of  Tidal  and 
Current  Survey,  1894  and  1906.. 337  §, 
351 1 :  Variation  in  leading  features  of 
tide  in  different  regions,  462  t 
Day,  History  of  Commerce,  354  f, 
.558§ 

Deokert,  E.,  Grundsfige  der  Handels-  nnd 
Verkebrsgeographie,  694  t 
Deecke,  W.,  Geologie  von  Pommem, 
456 1 

Deka,  tributary  of  Zambezi,  134 
Deka  basin — 

Altitudes  in,  303 
Characteristios  of,  301 
Delafoese,  M.,  Frontibres  do  la  Goto 
dTvoiro,  de  la  Cote  d'Or,  et  du  Soudan, 
462 1 :  Peuple  Siena  on  S^nonfs,  689  f 
Do  la  Msrtini^c,  H.  M.  P.,and  N.  I.acroix, 
Documents  pour  sorvir  k  I’etiide  du 
nord-'iuest  africain,  125 1 
Dolebecque,  J.,  A  travors  PAmerique  du 
Sud,  212  §,  235  t 

Dclm^-Itadoliffc,  C.,  award  to,  439 
Demangeon,  A.,  La  “Trou^  de  rOiso,” 
229 1 

Denmark — 

Maps :  Hydrographic  Charts,  131  f 
Deprat,  G.,  Sur  un  cas  de  dedoubloment 
du  thalweg  d’une  vallM  jear  interven¬ 
tion  d’une  coulee  volcaniqne  (Sar- 
daigneX  574 1;  Volcans  du  I»gnduro 
et  du  Campo  d’Ogieri,  116 1 
Dereims,  A.,  Haut  plateau  de  Bolivie, 
2:44 1 

Derwent  river.  Gorge  of  the,  215 


Desert  Sand-dunes,  On  the  uhservation  of : 
V,  Cornish,  400* 

Desfontaincs,  G.,  Territoires  du  sud  do 
PAIg^rie,  350  t 

Desplagnee,  I...  Purees  du  Bakby ;  regions 
aurif&res  soudanaises,  460 1 
Devillo,  E.,  Storeo-Photographic  survey¬ 
ing,  5i37 

Deshnef  or  East  Ca|>e,  Siberia,  Name  of, 
:i3.5 

Dhaoli  rivor,  Himalayas,  377 
Diiim  river  valley.  Central  .Xsia,  673 
Diaz,  P.,  and  his  work.  :t.55  f 
Dibrnghota,  Garhwal  Himalayas,  369 
Diechhoff,  C.  von,  “  Storm- west  her”  at 
Fort  Augustus,  62 

Diels,  L.,  Pflanienwclt  von  West-Anstra- 
lion  s&dlioh  des  Wendekroises,  432  § 
Dinner,  M.,  Reise  in  das  moderne  Mexico, 
233 1,  330  § 

Dissel,  J.  S.  A.  van,  Reis  van  Goras  langs 
do  B&Iidi  naar  Ginariie,  580 1 
Distance  Finder,  New:  £.  A.  Reeves, 
425* 

Dix,  A.,  Deutsche  Fiusssehiffabrt  in 
fremden  Erdteilen,  694 1 
Dixon,  E.  E.  L. :  fee  Strahan,  A. 

Dnieper — 

Frage  fiber  die  Eutstehungswoiso  nnd 
das  Alter  der  Flusstbuler  in  dem 
Mittelgobiet  des  Duieperbassins :  E. 
Oppokow,  230 1 
Dobratach,  Mount — 

Grosse  Naturereignis  von  1348  nnd  die 
Bergsturse  des  Dobratach :  A.  Till, 
573 1 

Dolgozero  lake,  Russia,  441 
Dome  structure  in  conglomerate :  R. 
Arnold,  354  f 

Doss,  B.,  Ueber  ostbaltischo  Scelwren, 
229 1 

Doughty,  C.  M.,  Wanderings  in  Arabia, 
459 1,  559  § 

Douglas,  H.  A.,  Venice  on  foot,  99  §, 
22‘.»  t 

Dowling,  D.  B.,  Report  on  Cascade  Coal 
Basin,  Alberta,  578 1 
Driencourt,  —  :  see  Vanssay,  — 
Drift-casks  for  determining  direction  of 
polar  currents.  Positions  of  casks  fonnd, 
569 

Druzhino  lake,  Russia,  441 
Dryer,  G.  R.,  Lessons  in  physical  geo¬ 
graphy,  465 1 

Drygalsn,  E.  von,  Ziele  und  Methoden 
der  Polarforscbnng,  etc.,  123  f 
Dnab  of  Turkestan,  (H6 
Dubi,  H.,  Bernese  Oberland,  98  § 

Dubois,  F'.,  Journey  aoroes  the  Sahara, 
219 

Duchesne,  C.,  Enseignement  des  projec¬ 
tions  cartographiqnos,  353  f,  581 1 : 
Projections  cartograpbiques,  463  f 
Ducke,  A.,  Voyage  an  ‘'campos”  de 
I’Ariramba,  2:44  t 

Du  Faur,  E.,  Effect  of  polar  ice  on  the 
weather,  691 1 
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Dani'8 — 

Dt-aert  Sand-diines,  Ou  the  obaervation 
of :  V.  ( 'orniah,  400  • 

Niiturmodell  der  D&nenbildang :  S.  : 
Gunther,  354  4 

Dnpin,  C.,  dana  la  Qrandc- 

Hreta;;ne,  125  4 

Dupont,  R.,  Re|>ort  on  a  viait  of  inveatiga- 
tion  to  St.  Pierro  .  .  .  and  the  AMabra 
group  of  the  Seyehelloa  iaiauda,  230  4 

Duraohi,  Mount,  Garhwal  Himalayaa,  :t<i9 

Uiirlian  — 

Rainfall  at  Durban  and  Manriliua, 
Note  on  connection  between :  T.  F. 
C'laxton,  349  f 

Dutch  a<'lf-taught,  with  plionetic  pro¬ 
nunciation  :  (J.  A.  Thimm,  687 1 

Dutch  8<x;iety  fur  Publication  of  hUirly 
Voyajrea,  572 

Diitrenil-de-Rhina  monntaina,  Tibet,  656 

Dzungaria,  ObrucbctTa  exploration!  in, 

673 

E. 

Earth — 

Age  of  a  cooling  globe  in  which  the 
initial  temperature  increaaea  directly 
aa  the  diatance  the  aurfaco: 

O.  F.  Be.  ker,  693  4 

Aufbau  der  Erdkruate  in  mathe- 
matiachc-phyaikaliachcr  Hinaieht: 
O.Hecker,  693  4 

Gcataltnngxprinzip  der  Erde :  P.  Rei- 
biaeh.  4t!l  4 

HorizoiitaljK-ndeln  fiber  die  Deforma¬ 
tion  dca  Erdkorpera  nnter  dem  Ein- 
du88  ron  Sonne  nod  Mond,  Beobaoht- 
ungen  an:  O.  Decker,  464  4 
Interior  of  Earth,  ( 'onatitution  of,  aa 
revealed  by  Earthqnakea :  R.  D. 

<  >ldham,  4614 

Nenere  Veranchc  znr  phyaikaliachen 
D~«ang  doa  Problema  rom  Erdiunern : 

H.  Tertach,  124  4 

Starrheitakoeffizienten  der  Erde,  Bei- 
trag  zur  Beatimmong  der:  W. 
Schweydar,  461  4 

Temperature,  aecnlar  cooling  and  con¬ 
traction  of  the  Elarth,  etc. :  T.  J.  J. 
See,  2364 

Earth-movementa — 

Investigatiuna  by  G.  Braun,  450  , 

Mesure  dea  moUTementa  ge'nc'ranx  du 
Bol  an  moyen  de  nivollementa  r^pe'tea 
a  de  longs  intervals:  G.  I.allemand, 
693  4 

Karthqmkea  (ace  olao  Seismology) — 
California  Earthquake,  Some  after- 
lessons  taught  by  :  J,  W.  Redway, 
518* 

Earthquakes:  an  introduction  toSeis-'l 
mic  Geology :  W.  H.  Hobba,  354  4, 
43:4  §,693  4 

Earthquakes  and  mountain-building : 
F.  Freeh,  223 

Erdbeben  und  Gebirgsbau  :  F.  Freeh, 
22:i4,.581§ 


Earthquakes  — contianctl. 

Furtpflanxung  der  Erdhebenwellen  im 
Erdinnern,  Ueber  die  Art  der:  U. 
Benndorf,  582  4 

Geographische  Verbreitnng  der  Erd- 
btben :  K.  Sapper,  237  4 
Jamaica  Earthquake  (1907):  V.  Cornish, 
245* 

San  Francisco  and  Valptaraiso  earth¬ 
quakes  and  their  causes :  W.  Upham, 
4654 

Science  Se'iamologiqne.  Tremblements 
de  Terre:  Comte  de  Montesaos  de 
Ballore,  433  § 

Tremblements  de  b-rre  ressentis  pen¬ 
dant  I’annee  190-1:  E.  Oddone,  4654 
Valparaiso  and  Aleutian  earthquakes 
of  1906,  Notes  on :  F.  Omori,  237  4 
East  Indiea,  Dutch — 

Kommerzielles  Handbuch  von  Nieder- 
landisch-Indien :  F.  A.  Sehoeppel, 

459  4 

h^astman,  C.  R.,  Vesuvins  during  the 
Early  Middle  Ages,  1164 
Elaton,  W.,  Concerning  ocean  depths.  581 4 
Eckert,  M.,  Kartographie  als  Wissen- 
schaft,  :t53  4  :  New  flelda  of  geography, 
especially  commercial  geography,  582  4 
Ecuador — 

Antiquities  of  Hanabi,  Ecuador :  M.  H. 
Seville,  352  4 

Op^rationa  scientiflques  de  I’Eanatenr, 
Rapport  pr^ntc  an  nom  de  la  Com¬ 
mission  chargee  dn  contnde  scien- 
tifique  dea :  H.  Poincaris  2:15  4 
Viaje  al  Oriente — Do  Quito  al  Ciiraray : 
V.  M.  Bravo,  691  4 
Edinburgh — 

Lectnresliip  in  Geography  at  Edinburgh 
University,  221 

Manuscript  Maps  by  Pont,  the  Gordons, 
and  Adair,  in  the  Advocate’s  Library  : 
C.  G.  Cash,  458  4 
Egypt— 

Egyptian  self-taught  (Arabic):  G.  A. 
Thimm,  460  4 

Geology  of  Eastern  desert  of  Egypt, 
Preliminary  report  on :  W.  F.  Hume, 

460  4 

Handbooks  for  travellera:  Egypt  and 
Sud&n :  K.  Baedeker,  :150  4 :  ditto : 
H.  R.  Hall,  120  4:  ditto:  Murray’s, 
100  § 

Irrigation  Services  in  Egypt  and  Sudan, 
Reports  upon  Administration  of, 
19M  :  Sir  W.  Garstin,  577  4 
Maps:  Aswan  Province  (Survey  Dept, 
Cairo),  469  4 ;  Faynm  Province 
(Survey  Dept ,  Cairo),  128  4,  241  4, 
358  4»  469  4, 698  4  :  Qalinbia  Province 
(Survey  Dept,  Cairo),  358  4,  469  4 
Maps  exhibitM  in  Geological  Museum, 
1908,  Catalogue  of,  577  4 
Modern  Egypt :  Earl  of  Cromer,  552  §, 
689  4 

Palaeolithic  vessels  of  Egypt:  R.  do 
Rustafjaell,  460  4 
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Egypt— c«w/«nu«I. 

Survey  Department,  Rejwrt  for  1906; 
II.  G.  Ijons,  217 

Surveying  and  land-mcaanrement  in 
Egypt,  History  of:  H.  6.  Lyons, 

577 1 

Elliot,  G.  F.^ Scott:  tee  Scott  Elliot,  G.  F. 
Elliot,  J.  A.*S.,  Notes  and  observations  on 
an  oxpc<lition  in  western  Cape  Colony, 
232  t 

Elton,  E.  F.,  Note  on  Mcasureuient  of 
Areas  in  Kxe  Ilasin,  312 
Elwin,  K.  F.,  Indian  Jottings,  from  ten 
years’  experience  in  and  around  Ptxma 
oity,  list,  330 § 

Emerson,  P.,  Flood-plains  in  their  relation 
to  life,  582  t:  and  W.  C.  Mcore,  Geo¬ 
graphy  through  the  stereoscope,  466 1 
Endris«,  K..  Underground  Connection 
between  Upper  Danube  and  Bhine, 
440 

Engel,  E.,  Schiffiihrt  der  Saale,  etc., 
♦rzi  5,  687 1 

E'lgelbrecht,  T.  H.,  B<>deubau  und  Vieh- 
stand  in  ^hleswig-Uolstein,  456  f 
England — 

Cartographie  des  provinces  anglaises 
it  franQuises  des  seizilimi'  it  dix- 
septifeme  siecles.  Notes  sur  la  :  H.  G. 
Fordham,  574  t 

Origin  of  certain  cSnon-like  valleys 
associated  with  lake-like  areas  of 
depression:  F.  W.  Harmer,  215 §, 

575 1 

England  and  Wales — 

Itinerary  of  John  Leland,  1535-1543: 
L.  T.  Smith,  458 1 

Maps :  Geological  Surveys,  126  tj  356  ti 
468 1.  581 1 :  Ordnance  Surveys,  126 1, 
239 1,  355 1,  467 1,  583 1,  695  * 

Enock,  C.  R.,  letter  from,  on  Surface 
forms  in  Western  South  America,  684 
Entre  Rios — 

Maps  ;  Carta  de  la  Provincia  de  Entre 
Rios  (Dept,  de  Obras  Piiblicas),  699 1 
Erg,  Sahara  aesert,  445 
Eritrea — 

Escursione  al  vulcano  Alid :  G.  Dainelli 
e  O.  Marinelli,  104  §,  232 1 
Maraho.  D<'1,  \'ulcano  estinto  della 
di'pressiono  Danoala :  G.  Dainelli  ed 
O.  Marinelli,  120 1 
Volciinocs  in,  104 
Erosion — 

Chtiudnin  lateral;  forme  particnli^rc 
de  I’e'nwion  par  les  eaux  eourantes : 

E.  Fleury,  464  t 

Erosion  fluviale  it  erosion  glaciaire: 

J.  Brunhes,  569  §,  693 1 
Form  und  Grossederglazialen  Erosion: 
J.  Frfih,  124t 

Glacial  erosion  in  longitudinal  valleys: 

F.  Carney,  581 1 
Erzgebirge — 

Hi'tchsten  Siedelungen  des  suchsisch- 
bohmUchen  Erzgebirgt  s :  O.  Straube, 

574  t 


Esan  volcano,  Japan,  192 
Escaut — 

Transformations  de  PEscaut,  Etude 
sur:  El.  Cambier,  57 5  f 
Etna — 

Etna:  G.  do  Lorenzo,  116  t 
Etzl'tub,  E.,  Der  NOrnberger  Kartograph : 

A.  Wolkenhauer,  694  f 
Europe — 

Blonde  Brachycepal  og  dens  sandsyn- 
lige  Udhreilniugsfelt :  C.  O.  E.  Arlsi, 
221*  t 

Itinerary,  Containing  His  Ten  Yeeres 
Travell  through  Twelve  Dominions 
of  Germany,  etc.:  F.  Moryson,  116t. 

456  t 

lAiiderkunde  von  Europa:  A.  Kirch- 
hofif.  Dritter  Teil,  Russland  :  A.  von 
Krassnow  und  A.  Wooikow,  117 1 
Maps — 

Automobil-  und  Radfahrer-  Kurton : 

G.  Freytag,  127  t 

Generalkarto  von  Mitteleurope  (K.  u. 

K.  Militargeog.  Inst.),  468  f 
Uypsometrische  Uebersii'htskarte  von 
Mittel-Eluropa,  468  f 
Ravenstein-Liebenow’s  Special-Had 
und  Autoniobilkarte  von  Mittel- 
Europa,  210 1,  584  f 
Topographische  Specialkarte  von 
Mittel- Europa  (K.  Preussicbe 
Landesaufnanme),  240  f,  356  f 
Uebersichtskarte  von  Mitteleuropa 
(K.Preuss.  I^indesaufnahme),  356t; 
K.  u.  K.  Militargeog.  Inst.),  468  t 
Through  Elurope  with  Napoleon  :  H.  E. 

Marshall,  466 1,  670 1 
Travels  of  Peter  Mun(^  in  Europe, 
1608-1628 :  Sir  R.  C.  Temple,  347  t 
Evans,  J.  W.,  Craig’s  *  Recollections  of  an 
ill-fate<l  Elx|>edition,’  324  §;  Neveu- 
Lemaire's  *  Lacs  des  hauls  Plateaux  do 
I’Amerique  du  Snd,’  325;  remarks  on 
“Experiments  on  Transporting  Power 
of  Sea  Currents,’’  423 
Eveland,  A.  J,,  Notes  on  geology  and 
geography  of  Bagino  mineral  district, 
459 1 

Elverest,  Mount — 

Height  of,  103 
Elxe  liver — 

Arens  in  the  Elxe  Basin,  Note  on 
Measurement  of :  El.  E'.  Ellton,  312 
Discharges  of  Exe  and  Medway  Rivers, 
Note  on  Measurement  of:  N.  F. 
Mackenzie,  313 

Investigation  of  Elxe  and  its  tributaries. 
Report  of  progress,  310 
Rainfall  in  Exe  and  Medway  valleys, 
Olservations  of:  H.  R.  Mill,  314 
Elxpedition,  Lake,  Til>et,  529 
Eydonx,  D.,  and  L.  Maury,  Les  glaciers 
orieutaux  du  Pic  Long  (Pyrenees  cen¬ 
trales),  229  t 

Eyn‘  Peninsula,  Geological  features  of 
part  of:  D.  Mawson,  692  f 
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Faith<ibhe  and  Newcourt  map  of  Loudon, 
1658.. 023 

Falkland  Islands,  ExiKdition  to:  C. 
Scottsberp,  CIO 

Fariabad  glacier,  Nun  Run  monntitins, 
16,  33 

Faro  river — 

Erkundung  dea  Faro:  —  Striimpell, 
336  §,  461 1 
Faroes— 

Laud- vegetation  of  the  Faroes,  etc.:  C. 
H.  Ostenfeld,  686 1 

Mineralogy  of  the  Faeroes  arranged 
topographically :  J.  Currie,  347 1 
Farraline,  Loch,  Bathymetrical  survey,  45 
Faustini,  A.,  I  giacimenti  di  combustibili 
fossili  nella  regione  artica,  353  f  ;  Sulla 
opjwrtunitk  di  suddividere  in  qnadranti 
la  regione  polare  artica,  353 1 :  Le  Terre 
Poliri,  692t 

Fawcett,  P.  IL,  Photographs  of  Bolivia 
and  Peru,  472  f 
Fayum  Province — 

Maps:  Topographical  Map  of  Fayum 
Province  (Surrey  Dept.,  Cairo),  128 1, 
241 1,  358 1,  460  t,  608 1 
Fedchenko,  O.  A.  and  B.  A.,  Conspectus 
Florn  Turkestanicm,  689  f 
Felice,  R.  de,  La  Basse-Normandie ;  ^tude 
de  gMgraphie  re'gionale,  456 1 
Femow,  B.  E.,  High  Sierra  Maestra,  235 1 
Ferrand,  6.,  Penplcment  de  Madagascar, 
120 1 

Filchner,  W.,  Kloster  Kumbum  in  Tibet, 
90  § ;  Ratzel  des  Matschn.  Meine  Tibet 
Expedition,  90  §;  Seen  in  Nordost- 
Til^t  und  das  Matschu-Problem,  575 1 ; 
Wissenschaftliche  Ergebnisse  der  Ex- 
jtedition  Filchner  nach  China  und 
Tibet,  190S-1905 . .  00  §,  348 1 
Finland — 

Oberflachenbildungen  Mittel*  Ostbott- 
niens  and  ihre  Entstehuug,  Ueber 
die :  I.  Lciviskii,  117 1 
Finmark — 

Maps:  Kart  over  Finmarkens  Amt 
(N’orges  Geog.  Opmaaling),  357 1 
Finsterwalder,  8.,  Theorie  der  Gletscher- 
sehwankungen,  581  f 

Firth,  J.  F.,  8.  M.  llolmden,  and  H.  W. 
Jones,  Photographs  of  North-Western 
Canada,  243  t 

Fischer,  T.,  Miitelmei'rbildor,  637 1 
Fisher,  C.  A.,  Geology  and  Resources  of 
Bighorn  Basin,  Wyoming,  600  f 
Fleet  river  survey  in  1817 .  .626 
Fleming,  J.  A.,  Ziegler  Polar  Expedition, 
^  1903-1905,  Scientitio  Results,  236 1 
Flett,  J.  8.  (fiee  also  Reid,  C.),  remarks 
^  on  “  Volcanoes  of  Guatemala,”  485 
Fleury,  E.,  Chaudron  lateral;  forme 
particnlibre  do  I’e'rosion  par  les  eaux 
courantca,  464  t 

Flood-plains  in  their  relation  to  life: 
P.  Emerson,  582  f 

No.  VI.-  Jus*,  1908.] 


Florence  and  the  cities  of  North  Tuscany 
with  Genoa :  E.  Hutton,  330  § 

Fbhn — 

Langdauerndo  Fohnperiode  im  Oktober 
1907,  etc. :  W.  Trabcrt,  574 1 
Folk-lore  as  an  historical  science  :  G.  L. 
Gomme,  694 1 

Follansbee,  R.,  and  others.  Surface  water- 
supply  of  Missouri  river  drainage,  579 1 
Fordnam,  H.  G.,  Cambridgeshire  Maps, 
457 1;  Hertfordshire  maps:  a  descriptive 
catalogue  of  maps  of  the  county,  1579- 
1900.. 347 1;  Notes  sur  la  cartographic 
des  provinces  anglaises  et  franqaises 
des  seizifeme  et  dix-septibme  sidles, 

574 1 

Forfeitt,  L.,  remarks  on  “  Old  Kingdom 
of  Kongo,”  612  . 

Forma)  Orbis  Antiqui :  R.  Kiepert,  586 1 
Forrest,  T.,  Voyage  from  Calcutta  to  the 
Mergui  Archipelago,  125 1 
;  Forselius,  G.,  Viaje  entre  el  Huallaga  y 
1  el  Pachitea,  691 1 
I  Fbrst,  J.,  Geschichte  der  Entdeokung 
Gronlauds,  353  f 

Fort  Augustus,  “  Storm-Weather ”  at: 
G.  von  Dieckhoff,  62 

Fowler,  J.  W.,  Address  to  Australasian 
Association  for  Advancement  of  Science, 
Adelaide  Meeting,  1907.. 467 1 
France — 

Ctesar  and  Central  Plateau  of  France  : 

M.  S.  W.  Jefferson,  686  t 
Cartographie  des  provinces  anglaises 
et  fran9aise8  des  seizi^me  et  dix- 
septi^me  sidles.  Notes  sur  la :  H.  G. 
Fordham,  574 1 

Centres  de  depopulation  et  d’inf^ndite' 
dans  la  France  me'tropolitaine.  La 
leportition  des :  H.  Barrt,  456  f 
France,  La:  P.  Vidal  de  la  Blache, 
347  t.  551  § 

lliibitation  dans  les  plaines  littoralcs  du 
golfc  du  lion :  M.  Sorre,  686  f 
Habitation  humaine  dans  le  Se'uonuis : 

P.  Privat-Deschanel,  456  f 
Limites  et  les  divisions  territoriales  de 
la  Franco  en  1789 :  A.  Brette,  1 16 1 
Maps :  Carte  de  la  France  (Ministre 
de  ITnte'rieur),  240 1,  468 1 
Noms  topograph iques  les  plus  usitra 
dans  le  Sud-Est  de  la  France,  Glos- 
saire  des :  D.  Mourral,  686  f 
VallM  de  Barcelonnette ;  notes  de 
g^graphie  humaine :  J.  Levainville, 
347 1 

Francke,  A.  H.,  History  of  Western  Tibet, 
ll8t,  320§ 

Franco-1  jberian  boundary,  1907..  105 
,  Frank,  O.,  Gerippe  in  den  Kriegskarten, 
229t 

Fraser,  D.,  Marches  of  Hindustan,  118  f, 
318  § 

I  Frazer.  J.  G.,  Questions  on  customs, 
beliefs,  and  languages  of  savages,  694 1 
Freeh,  F.,  Erdbeben  und  Gebirgsbau, 
I  223  §,  581 1 :  Tektonische  und  seis- 
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moliigUche  UebenichUkarte  der  Erde, 
129  t 

FresLBeld,  D.  W.,  Mountains  of  Dante, 
583 1 ;  Presideatial  address  to  Geo¬ 
graphical  Association,  213;  remarks 
on  ‘  Mountaineering  exp^ition  to 
Himalaya  of  (iarhwal,”  389 
Freytag,  G.,  Automobil-  and  Radfahrer- 
IDtrten.  Provins  Sachsen,  etc.,  127 1; 
Stereoscopic  colonring  of  maps,  339; 
Tonristen-Wanderkarte  der  Dolomiten, 
125 1:  Verkehrskarte  ron  Ostcrreicb- 
Ungarn  mit  den  Balkanlandern,  355  f ; 
Welt-Atla^  242 1 

Fribourg  Plateau,  Evolution  of  Rivers  of : 
G.  Michel,  670 

Friederici,  G.,  Schiffabrt  der  ludianer, 
233 1,  430  § :  Sobre  el  orijen  de  los 
Chsrriia,  123  f;  Traneugruss  der 
Indianer,  350 1 

Friedrich,  E.,  Allgemeine  und  spexielle 
Wirtschaftsgeographie,  354 1 
Frobenius,  L.,  Im  Schatten  des  Kongo- 
staates,  120 1,  322  § 

Frontiers— 

Romanes  lecture,  1907.  Frontiers : 
Lord  Curaon,  2:t8 1 

Frew,  J.,  and  F.  Mort,  Southern  Highlands 
from  Glasgow,  458  t 

Friih,  J.,  Ueber  Form  und  Grosse  der 
glazialen  Eirooion,  124t;  Wasserbosen 
auf  Schweizer-Seen,  457 1 
Fuego  volcano,  Guatemala,  484 
Fula  tribe.  Central  Africa,  206 
Fuller,  M.  1..,  Notes  on  Jamaica  earth¬ 
quake,  580 1 

Fu-sang,  On  the  land :  K.  Shiratori,  694  f 
Futterer,  K.,  Durch  Asien,  204  $ 

G. 

Gachis,  Persia,  153 

Gadel,  Commandant,  Notes  sur  Bilma  et 
les  oasis  environnates,  233 1 
Gaden,  Commandant,  £tats  musnlmans 
de  I’Afrique  oentrale,  etc.,  349  f 
Gaffarel,  P.,  La  Sardaigne,  457  t 
Galida — 

Morphologic  des  galizischen  Dniester- 
g;ebietes :  S.  Rudnyckyj,  .347  t 
GMlee  magnetic  survey  of  Pacific,  448 
Gannett,  11.,  Manual  of  Topographic 
Method  124 1 

Gannett,  S.  S.,  llesnltsof  primary  triangn- 
lation  and  primary  traverse,  123  f 
Ganong,  W.  F.,  Notes  on  Natural  History 
and  Physiography  of  New  Brunswick, 
351 1 

Ganri  glacier.  Nun  Kun  mountains,  32 
Garda,  Lake  — 

Brandung  am  Ufer  des  Garda-Sces : 
G.  Prinz,  net 

Gardiner,  J.  S.,  Percy  Sladen  Trust  Expe¬ 
dition  to  Indian  Ocean  in  1905.. 576 f 
Garhwal — 

Mountaineering  expedition  to  Himalaya 
of  Garhwal,  361  * 


Garland,  A.,  Peru  in  1906;  with  brief 
historical  and  geographical  sketch, 
978,  235 1 

Garstin,  Sir  W.,  Reports  upon  administra¬ 
tion  of  Irrigation  Service  in  Egypt  and 
Sudan  for  1906.  .577 1 
Garth,  Loch,  Bathymotrioal  survey,  45 
Garwood,  E.  J.,  remarks  on  **  Moun¬ 
taineering  Expedition  to  Himalaya  of 
Garhwal,”  394 

Gaster,  L.,  Ronmania’s  forty  years’ 
progress,  1866,1906.  .117 1 
Gautier,  E.  F.,  Etudes  Sahariennes,  121 1 
Gazelle  Peninsula — 

Maps:  Nordliche  Tcil  der  Gazelle- 
Halbinsel :  W.  Wernicke,  586  t 
Geay,  F.,  Aper^u  sur  les  regions  Sad  do 
Madagascar,  232  f 

Gohrke,  A.  H.,  remarks  on  “  Volcanoes 
of  Guatemala,”  486 

Gehrke,  J.,  Mean  velocity  of  Atlantic 
Currents  running  north  of  Scotland 
and  through  the  English  Channel, 
236  t 

Geikie,  Sir  A.,  Geological  Structure  of 
North-West  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
edited  by,  317  § 

Geikie,  J.,  Old  Swttish  Volcanoes,  458 1 
Geneva — 

Geographical  Society,  Jubilee  of,  450 
Genthe,  M.  K.,  Valley  towns  of  Connecti- 
enC  462 1 

Gentil,  L.,  and  M.  Chesneau,  Itineraires 
dans  le  Haut  Atlas  Marooain,  698  f 
Gentil,  L.,  Geological  Researches  in 
Morocco,  560 
Geodesy — 

Missions  Scientiflques  pour  la  mesure 
d’nn  arc  de  Meridien  an  Spitzbnrg, 
1899-1901.. 557  § 

Geographicsl  Association,  Annual  Meet¬ 
ing,  213 

Geographical  Boundaries :  E.  C.  Semple, 
109  8,  354  t 

Geographical  Congress- 

Ninth  International,  Geneva,  1908.. 
450,  679 

Geographical  Field  study  under  Prof. 
l>avis  in  North  Italy  and  the  Alps, 
679 

Geographical  Literature  of  the  Month — 
Africa,  119,  232,  349,  4.59,  577,  689 
America,  122.  233,350,  462,  578,  690 
Anthropogeography  an<l  Historical 
Geography,  238,  354,  465,  582,  694 
Asia,  118,  230.  348,  458,  575,  688 
Australasia  and  Pacific  Islands,  235, 
352,  463,  580,  691 
Biography,  238,  355,  466,  694 
Europe,  116,  229,  316,  455,  573,  686 
General,  238,  :;55,  466,  582,  695 
Mathematical  Geogpnphy,  124,  236,353, 
463,  581,  692 

Physical  and  Biological  Geography, 
124,  2:(6,  3.53,  464,  581,  693 
Polar  Regions,  123,  236,  353,  463,  580, 
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neo^rauhioal  Names — 

Spelling  of  PUoe-names,  G.  Uiochieri 
on  international  agreement  for,  311 
United  Slates  Board,  Third  report  on 
Qeograpbio  names,  181)0-1906.  .233 1 
Geographical  Societies — 

Genera  Geographical  Society,  Jubilee 
of.  450 

Leeds,  Formation  of  Society  at,  341 
Geographical  Teaching — 

Development  of  Geographical  teaching 
out  of  nature  stndy  ;  U.  J.  Mackinder, 
355 1 

Geography — 

Architecture,  Geography  and,  571 
Australasian  Association  for  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Science,  Adelaide  meeting. 
l'.K)7;  Address  to:  J.  W.  Fowler, 
467 1 

Beobachtende  Geographie  nnd  Liinder- 
kunde  in  ihrer  neueren  Kntwicke- 
lung :  E.  Tiessen.  582 1 
Economic  Geography,  A  pica  for  a 
broader  conceptionof:  L.  Hutchinson, 
694  t 

Economic  Geography  and  its  relation 
to  economic  theory  and  higher 
education  :  J.  R.  Smith,  4671 1 
Elements  of  Geography :  J.  H.  N. 
Stephenson,  695 1 

Enseignement  dc  la  gfegraphie  a 
rUniversitc'  de  Lie'ge;  J.  Ualkin, 
238 1 

( ieographie  ancienne,  abreg^ :  J.  B.  B. 
d’Anville,  125 1 

Hettner’s  ooncoption  of  geography :  W. 
M.  Davis,  582 1 

International  Geography :  M.  B.  Mill, 
355 1 

Lectureship  at  Edinburgh  University, 
224;  Lectureship  at  Glasgow  Uni¬ 
versity.  680 

Lectureship  at  Sheffield  University, 
founded  by  E.  Allen,  341 
Mathematical  Geography:  W.  E. 
Johnson,  436  § 

New  fields  of  geography,  especially 
commercial  geography :  M.  Eckert, 
582  t 

Oxford  school  of  geography.  Progress 
of,  4.50 ;  Appointment  of  H.  O. 
Bwket,  680 

Physical  Geography,  Lessons  in :  G.  R. 
Dryer,  465 1 

Physiography :  R.  D.  Salisbury,  237  f 
Pbysisohen  Erdkunde,  Grundziige  der  : 

A.  Supan,  237 1,  327  § 

Rational  ( Geography  :  E.  Young,  353 1, 
4:i6  §,  695 1 

Raum  und  Zeit  in  Geographie  und 
<  ieologic  :  F.  Ratzel,  583 1 
Scientific  Geography:  E.  W.  Heaton. 
436  § 

Statecraft,  ticography  and:  Viscount 
M  ilncr,  578  f 

Statistiqne  annucllc  de  geographie 
compar^e,  1907  :  J.  Birot,  466  f 


Geography — continued. 

Stereoscope,  Geography  through  the: 

P.  Emerson  and  W.  C.  Moore,  466  f 
Geological  History — 

Entwickelung  der  Kontinente  und 
ihrer  Lebewelt :  T.  Arldt,  464 1 
Schiipfnngsproblem  gelost  t  H.  Hnbc- 
uicht,  693 1 

Geological  Society  of  London,  History  of 
the :  H.  B.  Woodward,  238  f,  434  § 

( ieology — 

Agricultural  g^eologv :  E.  H.  L.  Schwarz, 
:{53t 

Traite'  de  ge'ologie :  E.  Haug,  353 1, 668  § 

G  eomorphology — 

Anti|)odiscbc  Lago  von  Land  und 
Meer :  T.  Arldt,  354 1 
Probleme  der  Geomorphologie  am 
Bandc  von  Trockengebieten :  A. 
t  irund,  581 1 

Verschwundene  Inseln  and  versunkene 
Kontinente :  T.  Arldt,  354 1 
Geophysics- 

Polarity  of  matter:  A.  Glark,  464  t 
Unit4  delle  energie  oosmiche :  L. 
Ricciardi,  124 1 
Georgia.  Gulf  of — 

Archaeology  of  Gulf  of  Georgia  and 
Puget  ^und :  H.  I.  Smith,  690  f 
Gerbing,  L.,  Friihere  Ausdehnung  des 
Waldes  in  Sudwest-Thiiringen,  687 1 
Gerine  river,  valley  of,  670 
German  Colonies— 

Maps :  Grosser  Ueutscher  Kolonial- 
atlas:  P.  Sprigade  und  M.  Moisei, 
470 1 

Mitteilungen  fiir  Aniiedler :  D.  Rcimer, 

583  t 

Germany — 

Eisverhaltnia»‘  an  den  deutschen 
Kiisten  im  Winter,  1906-07.. 229 1 
Perry  Service  between  Sweden  and 
Germany,  440 

Maps:  Karto  des  Deutschen  Reiches 
(K  Preuss,  Landesanfnahme),  356 1, 

584  1 ;  Hohenschichteiikarte  der 
Eifel  auf  Grundlage  der  von  der 
Konigl.  Preuss  L'inde8aufuahme,etc. : 
H.  Rauif,  696 1 :  Pliozane  Ablage- 
ruiigcn  in  der  Eifel  und  am  Mit- 
telrhein :  K.  Oestroich.  696 1 

Sceschiffahrt  durch  D.impferbetrieb, 
Aufschwnng  der  deutschen :  M. 
Lindeman,  687 1 

Gessert,  F.,  Untersohiede  des  Bodens  in 
steppen  versohiedener  Klimatc,  354  t 
Giblin  and  Picsse,  the  Highest  Summit 
of  Tasmania,  109 

Gilbert,  G.  K.,  and  others,  San  Francisco 
earthquake  and  fire  of  April  18,  1906, 
and  their  effects  on  structures.  690 1 
Giglioli,  E.  H.,  Avifauna  Italica.  116  f 
Gilchrist.  0.  A.,  Climbs  on  Popocatepetl 
and  Ixtaccihnatl,  462t 
Gill,  Sir  D,  remarks  on  “Stereo-photo 
Surveying,”  549 

Gissing,  F.  T.:  see  Bjdrling,  P.  R. 
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Glkoial  Epoch — 

Eyidencee  of  glacial  action  during  the 
Permian,  An  attempt  to  ex]>Iain  the  ; 
M.  Manaon,  581  f 
Glacial  eroaion :  Erosion 

Glaciers— 

Glacier  obaervationa :  G.  and  W.  S. 
Vaux,  233 1,  567  § 

Himalayas,  Obaervationa  of  Glacier 
Movements  in  the:  T.  H.  Holland, 
315 
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History  of  the:  Sir  C.  Markham,  352  t 
Vocabularies  of  General  Language  of 
Incas  of  Peru :  SirG.  Markham,  431  S 
Index — 

Annual  Index  to  the  Tivitet,  1906..  2384 
India — 

East  India  Company,  1635-1639,  Calen¬ 
dar  of  Court  Minutes,  etc.:  E.  B. 
Sainsbury,  459 1 

Flora  of  Kritidi  India,  Sketch  of  the: 

Sir  J.  D.  Hooker,  118  f 
Indian  jottings,  from  ten  years’  expe¬ 
rience  in  and  around  Poona  city : 
E.  F.  El  win.  118 1.  330  § 

Irrigation  Colonies  in  India :  L.  Robert¬ 
son,  230 1 
Maps— 

Government  Surveys,  127 1,  696 1 
Historical  Atlas  for  use  of  High 
Schools,  etc. :  G.  Jopp-n,  357 1 
North-Western  Trane-Fn)ntier  (Top. 

Section,  General  Staff),  469 1, 697  t 
Political  Divisions,  Railways,  and 
Canals,  etc. :  W.  A  A.  K.  Johnston, 
469 1 

Marine  Survey  of  India,  1906-1907, 
Administration  Report,  349 1 
Pirates  of  Malabar  and  an  English¬ 
woman  in  India  two  hundred  years 
ago :  J.  Biddnlph,  349 1 
Real  India  :  J.  D.  Rees,  ^8  f 
Survey  of  India,  General  report  on 
operations  of  1905-06.  .576 1 
Tide-tables  for  Indian  Ports,  1908: 
J.  M.  Burn,  F.  J.  Selby,  and  J.  de 
Graaff  Hunter,  319  f 
Trigonometrical  Survey  of  India, 
Account  of  Openitiona  of  Great.  459  f 
Twenty  Years  on  Indian  North-West 
Frontier :  G.  B.  Scott,  320  § 
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Indian  ocean — 

Expedition,  Percy  Bladen  Tnist :  J.  S. 
(iardiner,  576  f 

Maps :  Meteorological  Atlas  of  Indian 
Seas  and  North  Indian  Ocean :  W. 
L.  Dallas  and  G.  T.  Walker,  69!i  t ; 
Meteorological  Charts  of  Indian 
Ocean  nnd  Red  Sea  (Met.  Office, 
London),  131 1,  243  f,  3»K)t,  471 1, 
587  t,  700 1 

Indian  Territory,  Opening  of :  G.  E. 

Condra,  122 1 
Indians — 

Schiffshrt  der  Indianer :  G.  Friederiri, 
283t,  430§ 

Biidamerikunische  Fi'Isxeichnnngen :  T. 

Kooh-('Triinberg.  430  § 

Tranengrusa  der  Indianer :  G.  Friedc- 
rici,  :t50 1 
Indo-Ghina — 

French :  Geographic  .  .  de  la  Cochin- 

chine,  etc  ,  57*'.  I 
Inland  Navigation — 

Dentsclie  Flnssscbiffithrt  in  fremden 
Erdteilcn  :  A.  Dix,  694 1 
Inn  valley — 

Glaxialgeologische  Beobachtungen  im 
nnteren  Inntale :  O.  Ampferer,  574  f 
Inouc,  K.,  Geology  and  mineral  resources 
of  Korea,  688  f 
Inundations — 

Inondations  et  du  d^)oiscment :  Gne- 
not,  693  t 

lHve*tigator,  HacClnre’s  ship,  release  of, 
568 

Ireland — 

Black  Rain,  Fall  of,  on  October  8, 1907 : 
O.  Bueddicker’s  observations,  440 
Ireland,  A.,  Colonial  Administration  in 
the  Far  East,  Province  of  Burma,  349 1, 
551  § 

Iron  Gate  of  Danube,  origin  of:  J.  Crijid, 
332 

Isachsen,  G.,  Ddeouverh-  du  Bpitsberg 
par  les  Nonnands,  463  t 
Istria— 

llalbinsel  Istricn :  N.  Krebs,  116  f, 
229 1 
Italy — 

Avifauna  Italica :  E.  H.  Giglioli,  116  f 
Bacino  bolsenese,  I  brontidi  del:  L. 
I’alazxo,  456 1 

Handbook  for  travellers.  Southern 
Italy  and  Sicily  :  K.  Baedeker,  687  t 
Maps :  Strade  Ferrate  Italiane :  F. 
Sauer,  468  f 

Sunny  Days  in :  E.  Latbrop,  687  t 
Ivchenko,  A.,  Denudation  de  la  steppe, 
119 1 :  Region  periphdriqnc  du  paysage 
des  deserts  en  partie  N.  de  la  steppe  de 
Kirghix,  119  f 
Ivory  coast — 

Frontihres  de  la  Cute  dTvoire,  de  la 
Cute  d’Or,  ct  du  Soudan:  M.  Dela- 
fosse,  462  f 

Penple  SUnaon  S^nonfs :  M.  Delafossc, 
'689t 


Iwtsohenko,  A. :  see  Ivchenko,  A. 
Ixtaccihnatl — 

Climbs  on  Popocatepetl  and  Ixtacci¬ 
hnatl  :  C.  A.  GilchrUt,  462 1 


J. 

jA-ciin-xavA,  Tibet,  525 
Jacobson,  E.,  Elenige  bizonderheden 
omtrent  het  “  D<x)dendal  ”  op  Java,  459  f 
Jacottet,  E  ,  Bantu  phonetics,  94  §,  232  f 
Jaeger,  F.,  observations  on  nieve  peni- 
tente,  449 

Jaghuiii-gol,  Tibet,  5.S0 
Juhn,  A.,  Contribucionea  at  a  geografla 
fisicH  de  Venezuela,  463 1 :  Tablas 
barome'tricas  para  el  calcnlo  de  altnras, 
etc.,  580 1 

Jahrum,  Persia,  163 

Jiiir  range,  (  cntral  Asia,  673 

Jamaica — • 

Agricultural  Conference,  1907,  and  the 
Kingston  disister:  A.  B.  Price,  235 1 
Crown  of  our  West  Indian  {xisseasiona  : 
E.  W.  Mellor,  123t 

Earthquake  at  Kingston,  1907,  corre¬ 
spondence  relating  to,  123 1 
Earthquake  in  (1907):  C.  W.  Brown, 
123 1, 235 1 :  ditto :  V.  Cornish,  245  * ; 
notes  on  the :  A.  D.  Carden  and 
G.  T.  B.  Goldney,  2:15  f :  ditto : 
M.  L.  Fuller,  580  t 
Jambezi  river,  Zambezi,  299 
Jan  Mayen — 

Picture  of  Jan  Mayen  in  16:19 :  Sir  51. 
Conway,  645  • 

JaMn — 

Bibliography  of  Japanese  Empire:  F. 

von  Wenckstem,  349 1 
Financial  and  Economic  Annual  of 
Japan,  1907.. 230  t 

Hanubook  for  travellers  in  Japan : 
B.  H.  Chamberlain  and  W.  B.  Mason, 
119t 

Handbook  for  Japan,  Murray’s,  100  § 
Iwujima  or  Volcano  Islands :  T.  Waki- 
miiu,  688  f 

j  I.akes  of  the  choked  basin  of  Senoumi, 
Kai :  A.  Tanaka,  688 1 
I  Maps:  Topographical  map  of  Japan 
i  (imperial  Gcoi.  Survey,  Tokyo),  128 1 
Real  triumph  of :  L.  L.  Seaman,  212  § 
South-west  Japan,  On  the  Geotectoiiic 
of:  T.  Ogawa,  231  f 
Tidal  current  of  Naruto:  H.  Honda. 
231 1 

Volcanoes  in  N.  Japan,  Notes  on 
Physiography  of:  C.  £.  B.  Mitford, 
187  *,  566 

Jaring-nor,  Tibet,  529 
Java — 

“  Dofxlendal  ”  op  Java,  Eenige  bizon¬ 
derheden  omtrent  het:  E.  Jacobson, 

459 1 

Java  :  geographisch,  ethnologisch, 
historisch  :  P.  J.  VeUi,  231  f 
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Java — c(mtinu»1.  Kamerun — 


Maps :  Topographiache  Kaart  der 
Kenidentie  Soerakarta  (Topogra-  , 
pbiachc  Inrichting,  The  IlagncX  240 1  \ 
Jeannel,  B.,  and  E.  G.  Bacovitza,  Bioapw-  ; 
lugica  1 1.  Knumdration  dea  gruttea  | 

viaitwa,  l!M)4-ltK»6..237  t 

Jpfferaon,  M.,  Diatribution  of  people  in 
8.  Ameiica,  220  §,  463  t :  Lateral  eroaion 
tm  acme  5Iickigan  rivers,  339  §.  462 1 
Jefferson,  >[.  S.  W.,  Cffijar  and  Central 
Plateau  of  France,  ilStl  + 

Jekyll,  Sir  H.,  remarka  on  ‘‘Story  of 
London  Maps,”  6:ts 
Jerusalem — 

Cairo,  Jerusalem,  and  Damascua :  D.  S. 
Hargolionth,  437  § 

JimbT),  K.,  On  the  Orography  and  Geology 
of  Karafnto,  230  t 

Jime'ncz.  M.  T.,  I’rovincia  do  Snndia, 
691 1  I 

Johnson,  D.  W.,  Drainage  modificiitions  ^ 
in  Tallulah  district,  l‘22t;  A  recent  j 
volcano  in  San  Franciaoo  mountain 
region,  Arizona,  690 1 
Johnson,  II ,  letter  from,  on  “  Life  and  1 
Voyages  of  Joseph  Wiggins,”  453 :  IJfe  ' 
and  Voyages  of  .Joseph  Wiggins,  210  §  i 
Johnson,  T.  F.,  Glimpses  of  ancient  , 
Leicester,  in  six  periods,  1 18  t  ! 

Johnson,  W.  K.,  Mathematical  geography,  ! 

2.36t,436§  i 

Johnson,  W.  H.,  Ascent  of  Peak  E  61,  i 
letter  from  T.  G.  Longstaff  on,  345;  [ 
letter  from  W.  II.  Workman  on.  683  | 

Johnston,  Sir  H.  H.,  Disposal  of  Africa, 
232 1 ;  Frobenius’  *  Im  Schatten  des  ^ 
Kongostaates,’  322  § ;  letter  from,  on  i 
mapping  of  Lake  Chad,  452;  on  dis-  I 
covery  of  Ubangi  river  by  Sir.  Gren-  ' 
fell,  676;  remarks  on  “Old  Kingdom 
of  Kongo,”  611 

Johnston,  W.  &  A.  K.,  India;  Political 
Divisions,  Railways,  and  Canals,  etc. 
(Map),  469 1 

Jones,  II.  W. :  see  Firth,  J.  F. 

Jopjten,  C.,  Historical  atlas  of  India  for 
use  of  High  Schools,  etc.,  357 1 
Jukes-Browne,  A.  J.,  Age  and  origin  of 
plateaus  around  Torquay,  118 1 
Jiirisch,  C.,  and  M.  Moisei,  Deutsch- 
englische  Grenze  zwischen  dem  30. 
Liingengrad  und  dem  Djipe-See,  585 1 


K. 

Kabchj.\-Eamba,  Tibet,  654 
Kabru,  Mount — 

Climbing  of,  by  .Messrs.  Rubenson  and 
Monrt^-Aas,  102, 

Kalahari — 

Buschmanner  der  Kalahari  :  8. 

Pastarge,  461 1 

Kalomo  river  and  ravine,  Zambezi,  295 
Kam,  through  Eastern  Tibet  and  ;  P.  K. 
Koiloff,  402  *,  522  *,  *49  * 


Bamenda  an  die  Westgrenze:  Captain 
Glauniug,  689  f 

Boundary  l^tween  Nigeria  and  Kam¬ 
erun,  G.  F.  A.  Whitlock’s  work  on, 
106 

Erkundung  des  Faro :  Lieut.  Strilmpell, 
336§,  461t 

Maps:  Provisorische  Karte  von  Teilen 
der  Be zirke  Ossidinge,  Bamenda  und 
Dschang:  —  Glauning,  .585  f 
Mission  du  Capt.  Cottes,  Sud-Cameroiin. 
122  t 

Kamet  peak,  Himalaya,  362,  380 
Kamtchatka — 

Cote  oceidentale  de  Kamtchatka,  liC 
long  de  la  :  V.  N.  Tuchoff,  231  f 
Zapadnomu  Beregu  Kamchatki :  V.  N. 
Tinshova,  663  § 

Kangchenjunga,  Height  of,  103 
Kara  Agach,  Persia,  164, 168 
Kantfuto — 

CoalOelds  of  Karafnto:  H.  Kawasaki. 
230 1 

Japono-Russian  boundary  in  Kamfuto, 
Delimitation  of :  8.  Shiga,  230  f 
Orography  and  Geology  of  Karafnto : 
K.  Jimbo,  230  f 
Karaiulia  river,  Zambezi,  289 
Kara  sea — 

Voyages  by  Captain  Wiggins,  211 
Karpathians — 

Southern  Karpathians,  Morphology  of: 
E.  de  Martonne,  671 

Karpovich,  I.,  Recherches  du  lac  Tam- 
boukan,  689 1 
Karst — 

Aus  der  Unterwelt  des  Karstes :  G.  A. 
Perko,  573 1 
Kashmir- 
Glaciers  of,  315 
Nun  Knn  mountain  group,  12 
Kawasaki,  H..  Coalfields  of  Karafnto, 
230 1 

Keane,  A.  H.,  Schultzo’s  '  Aus  Namalan<l 
und  Kalahari,’  663  ;  8tanford’s  Com¬ 
pendium  of  Geograp^  and  Travel. 
North  Africa,  207  §;  World’s  peoples, 
i  694 1 

Keeling,  B.  F.  E.,  Climate  of  Abbossia, 
near  Cairo,  460 1 
!  Kenia,  Mt. — 

'  Forests  of :  D.  E.  Hutchins,  218  §,  350  f 
Kennelly,  M.,  List  of  cities  ...  of  China 
and  dependencies,  575  f 
Kensington,  W.  C.,  and  T.  Humphries, 
Report  of  Dept,  of  Lands  and  Survey, 
New  Zealand,  352 1 

Kent,  P.  IL,  Railway  enterprise  in  China, 
118 1,  427  § 

I  Kerki,  Mean  annual  precipitation  at,  399 
Khatanga,  Expedition  of  1905 :  H.  Back- 
lund,  564 

Khlaponin,  A.,  Carte  gtologique  de  la 
region  anrifere  de  la  Selemdja,  128  f 
'Khotan— 

Ancient  Khotan :  M.  A.  Stein,  201  § 
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Kiangsi- 

Itioerairca  dans  le  Uou  Xaiin  nonl- 
(M'cidental  et  dana  Ic  Kiangai  occi¬ 
dental  :  F.  Ilaifcld,  3:(4  §,  57ii  f 
Kiao-chou — 

Kiaultelmu ;  daa  deuUcho  Schntzgeliiet 
in  Oataaien:  U.  Wcicker,  458t 
Kidia  diitrict,  Congo.  *i01 
Kiepert,  R..^Fonn»  Orbia  Antiqui,  58Gt ; 

Karte  Ton  Kleinaaicn,  357 1>  ->84 1 
Kilimanjaro — 

Oatrande  dea  Farehgebirgea  cntlang 
znm  Kilimandaoharo :  C.  Sohruder, 
232 1 

Kingabury,  8.  M.,  Recorda  of  Virginia 
Company  of  London,  Court  Book,  from 
inanuacript  in  library  of  Congreta,  351 1 
Kingaton — 

Earthquake  effrcta  at,  247 
Harbour,  aubaidecoea  at,  261 
Kirchhofl^  A.,  Laoderkunde  von  Europe  : 

Ruaaland,  117 1 
Kirghii— 

Region  peripberique  du  payaage  dea 
de'aerta  en  partie  N.  de  la  ateppe  dc 
Kirghiz;  A.  Ivchenko,  119 1 
Kiahi,  I’eraia,  156 
Kivu,  Lake- 

Expedition  to,  Duke  of  Meoklenburg’a, 
445 

Klotz,  O.,  TranapacificLongitudea  between 
Canada,  Auatralia,  and  New  Zealand, 
124 1,  581  t 

Knebel  crater  lake,  Iceland,  673 
Knebel,  W.  von,  Tbeorien  dea  Vulkania- 
mna,  238 1:  Yulkaniache  Aufbau  der 
Inael  Gran  Canaria,  577 1 
Knight,E.  F.,OTer-aea  Britain, 100  §,238t 
Knight,  T.  H. :  »e«  Beniana,  E.  A. 
Knipovich,  N.  M.,  GrundzOge  der  llydro- 
logie  dea  euroiMiacben  Eiameerea,  236 1 
Knoche,  W.,'AquiTalente  Temperatur  ein 
einheitlicher  Anadruck  der  klimatiacben 
Taktoren  “  Lufttemperatur  ”  und 
“  Lnflfeuchtigkeit,”  353 1 
Knudaen,  H.,  Salzgehaltbeatimmungen 
dea  Oberflachenwaaaera  ala  Hilfamittel 
bei  Poaitiona-beatimmungen  an  Bord, 
465 1 ;  Some  remarka  about  currenta  in 
the  North  aea  and  adjacent  watera,  237 1 
Koch  -  Griinberg,  T.,  Siidamerikaniache 
Felazeichnnngen,  234  tk430§ 

Koebel,  Vf.  H.,  Modern  Argentina,  with 
notea  on  Uruguay  and  Chile,  326  § 
Koenigaberger,  J.,  Bergfahrten  in  Mexico 
und  Colorado,  690 1 

Kohlachutter,  E.,  Krgebuiaae  per  (iat- 
afrikaniache  Pendel- Expedition,  120  f 
Kokbanakim,  Dr.,  Summary  Liat  of 
antiqnitiea  found  in  Tnrfan  by :  S.  F. 
Oldenburg,  576 1 

Kok-au  river,  Tian  Shan  monntaina,  396 
Kolyma  river — 

Weg  vom  Fluaae  Kolyma  znm  Ochota- 
kiaohen  Meere  und  Ola  ala  Seehafen 
fOr  daa  Kolyma-Gebiet :  A.  Sibiriakof, 
231 1 


Komagataki*  volcano  of  Yeio,  190 
j  Kongo.  Old  Kingdom  of;  T.  Lewia, 
580  • 

Korea — 

Genlogy  and  niincral  reaourcoaof  Korea; 
K  In<»Uf,  688 1 

Korean  language  aud  reading  of  Chineae 
charactera;  K.  J.  Weber,  688  t 
Kutni  river,  Siberia,  565 
Kozloff,  P.  K.,  New  expedition  in  Central 
Aaia,  103;  Thr  )ugh  Eoatern  Tiliet  and 
Kara.  402  •,  522  *,  649  • 

Kraaanow,  A.  von,  and  A.  Woeikow, 
Ruaaland,  Liinderkunde  von  Europa. 

int 

Kreba,  N.,  Halbinael  latrien,  116 1<  220  f 
Krunae,  C.,  Botanical  exploration  of  eaat 
cnaat  of  Greenland,  123 1 
Ktihl,  W.,  Jahrliche  Gang  der  Bolon- 
temperatur  in  veraebiedenen  Klimaten, 

236 1 

Kulikovaki,  M.,  Study  of  Intermittent 
Iak(a  in  Ruaaia,  441 
Kumaon — 

Glaciera  in,  Notea  on ;  G.  de  P.  Cotter 
and  J.  G.  Broun,  315  §.  576  f 
KUrcbhoff,  D.,  Alte  und  neue  Handela- 
atraqaen  ...  in  Nordweat  Afrika,  121 1 
Kuriatan,  Peraia,  155 
Knrowaki'a  rule  for  determining  height 
of  nM  lino  on  glaciera,  A  proof  of; 
H.  F.  Rei.l,  581  f 

Kurtz,  — ,  Kennzoichen  von  Niveaii- 
undemngen  in  den  rhilippinen,  119  f 


L. 

Labradub — 

McLean  canyon,  Hamilton  river,  678 
Name.  Who  gave  the  name  to 
labrador ;  Dom  E.  do  Canto,  220 
Pilot,  Newfoundland  and  Labrador, 
including  Strait  of  Belle  lale,  231 1 
Laeoate,  H.  de  B.  de,  Autour  de  I’Afghan- 
iatan  par  le  Karakorum  et  le  petit 
Tibet,  231  f :  Conference  du  (aur  un 
voyage  autour  de  I’Afghaniatan),  119 1 
Lacroix,  A.,  Sur  la  oonatitution  pe'tro- 
graphiqne  du  maaaif  volcanique  du 
V^auve  et  do  la  Somma,  457 1 
Lacroix,  N. ;  $ee  De  la  Martiniure, 
H.  M.  P. 

Lahache,  J.,  Deaiccation  of  Northern 
Interior  of  Africa.  676 
Lahaul — 

Glaciera  in  lAbanl,  Notea  on ;  H. 
Walker  and  E.  H.  Paacoci,  315  §,  576 1 
La  Jonquilro,  L.  de :  Laoa  Siamoia,  2S1 1 
Lakea— 

Temperature  changea  occurring  in 
freah-water  locha.  Experimental  in- 
veatigation  of;  E.  M.  Wedderbnm, 
581 1 

Lallemand,  G.,  Sur  la  meaure  dea  mouve- 
menta  ge'neraux  du  aul  an  moyen  de 
nivellementa  re'pe'tMkde  longa  intervala  , 
093 1 
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I^mplugh,  (}.  W.,  Geology  of  Zambesi 
Basin  around  Batoku  Gorge,  121 1: 
Gorge  and  Basin  of  Zambezi  below 
Victoria  Falls,  133*,  287*;  Notes  on 
occurrence  of  stone  implements  in 
valley  of  Zambesi  around  Victoria 
Falls,  121  t:  remarks  on  “Experi¬ 
ments  on  Transporting  Power  of  Sea 
Currents,”  420 
Land — 

Geographical  position  and  prodnetivo 
capacity  of  Land,  Relation  between : 

E.  J.  Rn^sell,  237  t 

land  flora,  <  Irigin  of :  F.  O.  Bower,  693  f 
I  andcs — 

Celtes  Bretons  et  lea  Phoedens  dans  les 
landes  de  la  Gascogne :  A.  de 
Paniagua,  686  f 

Landor,  A.  H.  8.,  Across  Widest  Africa, 
119 1,  321  § 
land’s  End — 

Geology  of  land’s  End  District:  C. 
Reid  and  J.  8.  Flett,  458  f 
langnedoc — 

Human  geography  of  Lower  Lan¬ 
guedoc  :  M.  Sorre,  563 
Laos — 

Conference  dn  R.  Barthclemy  (sur  le 
problhme  de  I’isolation  dn  Iaos),688 1 
Li^  siamois:  L.  de  la  Jonquier^, 
231 1 

Notes  sur  le  laos:  L.  de  Reinach, 
459 1 

Laperrine,  — ,  Expedition  in  the  Sahara, 
444 ;  La  tournee  k  Taoudeni  dn,  121 1 
La  Porte,  F.,  Triangnlation  de  Brest  k  la 
Loire,  456  f 
Lar — 

City  of,  158 
Route  to,  153 

Lares,  J.  I.,  Etnografia  del  estado 
Merida,  233  4 

LHnninat,  E.  de,  Topographic  pratique  de 
reconnaissance  et  d’exploration,  124 1 
larrsbure  i  Correa,  C-,  Noticia  historieo- 
gecegriifioo  de  algunos  rios  de  nuestro 
Uriente,  580 1 
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No.  VI. — JUNI,  1908.] 
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699 1 
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561  § 
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dn  plan  d’Amoullet,  Le  plus  ancien : 
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461 1 ;  Entstehung  von  Qnertalem  in 
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der  Klimaandernng  in  Sddafrika,  461 1 1 
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691 1 
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Peat:  its  Use  and  Manufacture:  P.  R. 

Bjdrling  and  F.  T.  Gissing,  100  § 
Peat-mosaes,  Scottish :  F.  J.  Lewis,  331 
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trale,  462 1 
Pekin — 

De  Pi'kin  a  Paris,  Relation  de  Voyage : 

L.  Barzini,  3.55 1,  561  § 

Journey  Overland  from  Simla  to  Pekin, 
Account  of :  G.  D.  Bruce,  92  § 

Pelliot,  P.,  Notes  sur  PAsie  Gentrale, 
348 1 

Penck,  A.,  Entstehung  der  Alpen,  573 1 
Peoples :  see  o/so  Antbntpology 
Peoples — 

G^t  Peoples:  E.  C.  Semple,  72 *, 
170* 

Seaward  expansion  of  Peoples,  174 
Percival,  A.  B.,  Survey  work  in  Bahr-cl- 
Ghazal,  567 

Percival,  G.,  on  Names  of  Wesh  rnmoet 
Feeders  of  the  Nile,-674 
Perko,  G.  A.,  Aus  der  Unterwelt  des 
Karstes,  573 1 
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Across  Persia:  £.  G.  Williams,  100 §, 
231 1 

Geologische  Beobachtungen  in  Zentral- 
und  Nordweat-Persien :  A.  F.  Stahl, 
459 1 

Journey  from  Bandar  Abbas  to  Shiraz 
rid  Liir :  A.  T.  Wilson,  152  * 

Lnt,  the  Great  Desert  of  Persia :  H.  R. 
Sykes,  576 1 


Persia— ooatmM«</. 

Photographs  of  Asiatic  Turkey  and 
Persia:  P.  L.  Lorainc,  131 1 
Reisebriefe  aus  dem  Persiachen  Golf 
und  Persien :  A.  Stiirken,  119 1 
Reisen  in  Nord-  und  Westpersien :  A.  F. 
Stahl,  119 1 
Persian  Gulf — 

Nederlanders  door  de  Perzische  Golf, 
de  eerste  Reis  der,  Gomelis  Roo- 
backer’s  Soheeps- Journal  (1645) : 

A.  Hotz,  93  § 

Peru— 

Guide  to  Modern  Peru :  A.  de  Clair- 
mont,  330  § 

Incas,  History  of  the :  Sir  C.  Markham, 
352 1 

Incas  of  Peru,  Vocabularies  of  general 
language :  Sir  C.  Markham,  235  f, 
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Klima  von  Peru :  J.  Hann,  123 1 
PenitentM  and  sand-dunes,  letter  from 
G.  R.  Euock  on,  683 
P^rou  coonomique :  P.  Wallo,  463 1 
Peru  in  1906 :  A.  Garland,  97  §,  235 1 
Photographs  of  Bolivia  and  Peru  : 

P.  H.  Fawcett,  472  f 
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L.  M.  Robledo.  691 1 
Viaje  entre  el  Huallaga  y  el  Pacbitcu : 
G.  Forsclius,  691 1 
Petra — 

Rock  City  of  Petra :  F.  £.  Hoskins, 
119 1 

Peucker,  K.,  Physiographik,  692  f 
Pfaundler,  R.,  Deutsch  •  slowenische 
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Pfeil,  J.  Graf  v.,  Erwerbung  von  Deutsch- 
Ostafrika,  578 1 
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Expeditionen,  580  f 
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Ba^o  mineral  district.  Notes  on 
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Coast  Peoples,  183 

I  Halcon,  Mount,  Ascent  by  E.  A. 

Mearns  and  E.  D.  Merril,  216  §,  459 1 
'  Niveauandetungen  in  den  Philip- 

I  pinen: — Kurtz,  119 1 

\  Physicigiaphy  of  the  Philiroine  Islands, 

I  Contributions  to  the:  W.  D.  Smith. 
231 1 

PbilippsoD,  A.,  Das  Mittelmeergebiet ; 

seine  geographische  und  kulturelle 
Eigenart,  117 1 

Philip’s  series  of  Imperial  Maps :  ’I'he 
World,  showing  physical  features. 
The  Polar  Regions,  339 1 
Phutog^phic  Exposure  Record  and  Diary, 
Wellcome’s,  467 1,  561  § 

PIkotographic  Surveying,  Object  and 
Uses  of :  F.  V.  Thompson,  534  * 
Photog^phs — 

Africa,  North :  R.  G.  Thompson,  587  t 
Angola,  Northern :  T.  Lewis,  472  t 
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Asiatic  Turkey :  B.  G.  Tbom|>son,  587 1 
Asiatic  Turkey  ;  P.  L.  Lorainc,  131  f 
Athabasca  Biyer.  Canada:  Count  yon 
Hammerstein,  244  f 
Bolivia :  P.  H.  Fawcett,  472 1 
Canada,  North-Western:  J.  F.  Firth, 

8.  M.  Holmden,  and  H.  W.  Jones, 
243 1 ;  A.  H.  Harrison,  244  f 
Chiang-sn,  Southern,  and  Northern 
Ch£-chiang:  H.  B.  Davies,  132  f 
Himalayas  from  Banikhet,  360 1  : 

Kaieteur  Fall,  Potaro  Kiver,  British  ' 
Guiana :  C.  W.  Anderson,  SCO  f  - 
New  Zealand,  Great  Tarawera  Vol¬ 
canic  Bift:  J.  Martin,  132  f 
New  Zealand,  Southern  Alps  of  (New 
Zealand  Government),  132  f 
Persia :  P.  L.  Loraine,  131 1 
Peru  :  P.  N.  Fawcett,  472  t 
Physiography — 

Experimental  Physiography :  G.  D. 
Hubbard,  581 1 

Physiography :  B.  D.  Salisbury,  237 1« 
328  § 

Pibor  river.  Survey  of :  D.  Comyn,  304  • 
Pilcomayo — 

,  Lower  course  of  the  Pilcomayo,  Expedi¬ 
tions  to:  A.  and  A.  Schmied,  678 
Pimentel,  A.  M.  de  A.,  A  Brasil  central 
(Estndos  patrios),  579 1 
Pittier  de  Fibrega,  H.,  Ethnographic  and 
linguistic  notes  on  Paez  Indians,  Colom¬ 
bia,  235 1 

Pitt-Rivcrs,  A.  H.,  on  Celtic  pile-dwellers 
of  ancient  London,  490 
Pjetursson,  H.,  Einigc  Ergebnisec  seiner 
Reise  in  SUu-Island  im  i^mmer,  1006.. 

574 1 

Place-names,  Spelling  of,  G.  Riccbieri 
on, 342 

Planet  systems — 

Problem  der  Entwickelung  unseres 
Planetensystems :  F.  Niilke,  695  f 
Plants — 

Austausch  von  Pflunzen  nnd  Tieren 
swischcn  der  Alten  nnd  Nenen  Welt : 
—  Schiller-Tietz,  C93 1 
Colonization  of  Newly  formed  T.and  by 
Plants :  S.  Birger,  101 
Einfluss  des  Meerwasscrs  auf  die  Keim- 
fahigkeit  der  Samen :  S.  Birger, 
465 1,  570  § 

Endosoische  Samenverbreitung  durch 
Vogel :  S.  Birger,  465 1 
I.and  flora,  origin  of :  F.  O.  Bower,  693 1 
Plant-distribution  from  an  old  stand¬ 
point  :  H.  B.  Guppy,  239 1 
Vegetation  einiger  1882-1886  entstan- 
denen  schwedischen  Insein :  S.  Birger, 
101  §,  457 1 

Pobeg^in,  — ,  Sur  la  cute  ouest  du  Maroc ; 

falaises,  dunes,  et  barres,  461  f 
Poch,  B.  (see  aUo  Moisei,  51.),  obrcrvatious 
on  growth  of  WelwiUchia  in  German 
South-West  Africa,  677 ;  Beisen  in 
Nen  Guinea  in  1904-06.  .352  f ;  Wan- 


derungen  im  Gebiete  der  Kai  (Deutsch- 
Nenguinea),  580  f:  Wanderungen  im 
nurdlichen  Teile  von  SUd-Neumecklen- 
bnrg,  6!*1  f 

Poincare,  H.,  Rapport  pr^se'ntc  an  nom 
de  la  Commission  charge'e  dn  oontrule 
scientifiqne,  dee  ope'rations  scienti- 
fiques  de  PEquatenr,  235 1 
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Erosion  sur  les  cotes  du  Poitou  et  de 
la  Saintonge,  Rweiits  ois  d’ :  E. 
Ciousot,  686 1 

Haut  Poitou :  J.  Welsch,  456 1 
Polar  Congress — 

Internationale  Kongress  filr  die  Erfur- 
schung  der  Polargegenden  zu  Briisscl, 
1906 :  E.  Herrmann,  692 1 
Polar  Regions — 

Natur  der  Polarlander,  Ueber  die : 

O.  NordenskjSid,  353 1 
Terre  Polari :  A.  Faustini,  692  t 
Polarforsohung,  Ziele  und  Mcthoden 
der,  etc. :  E.  von  Drygalski,  1 23 1 
Polynesia— 

Maori  and  Polynesian;  Origin,  His¬ 
tory,  and  Culture :  J.  M.  Brown, 
331$ 

Pomerania — 

Geologic  von  Pommern:  W.  Deecke, 
456 1 

Poole,  H.  S.,  Features  in  continental 
shelf  off  Nova  Scotia,  :451 1 ;  Sunken 
Land  of  Bus,  124 1 
Poopo,  Lake,  Bolivia,  325 
Popocatepetl — 

Climbs  on  Popocatepetl  and  Ixtacci- 
linatl :  C.  A.  Gilchrist,  462 1 
Porena,  F.,  Antropogeografla  nolle  sue 
origin!  e  ne’suoi  progressi,  589 1 
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Cost  of  Ports  and  their  operation. 
Results  of  iuvestigation  into:  E.  L. 
Corthell,  582  f 
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Carlos,  King  of.  Oceanographic  Re¬ 
searches  of :  Sir  C.  B.  Markham,  514  * 
Handbook  for  Travellers :  K.  Baedeker. 
Spain  and  Portugal,  457 1 
Portugnese  Colonies — 

Colonies  portugaises:  A.  de  A.  Negrei- 
ros,  35.5 1 

I’rager,  M.,  Wasserwog  zum  Nyassasee, 
120 1 

Prciswerk,  H. :  see  Schmidt,  C. 

Preuss,  K.  T.,  Huichol  Indians  of  Mexico, 
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Price,  A.  B.,  Agricultural  Conference. 

1907,  and  the  Kingston  disaster,  235 1 
Prinz,  G.,  Brandnng  am  Ufer  des  Garda- 
Sees,  116t 

I’rivat-Deschanel,  P.,  L’habitation  hn- 
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Enseignement  des  projections  carto- 
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ne'ens :  E.  Belloc,  574 1 
Degradation  des  Pyrenees  et  I’influence 
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d'eau :  C.  Rabot,  457 1 
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Maury,  229 1 
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Q. 
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469t 

Queensland — 
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Quevedo,  8.  A.  L.,  I<engua  Leca  de  los 
n'os  Mapiti  y  Beni,  351 1 
Quezaltenango,  Earthquake  at,  475 
Quichua  language  — 
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Africa  south  of  Zambesi,  History  and 
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Alpen,  Pflanzenleben  der :  C-  Schroeter, 
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Alpine  Guide,  Ball’s.  The  Central 
Alps:  A.  V.  Valentine-Richards,  99 
America,  Central.  Beitrag^  zur  Klima- 
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Ai  imala,  Great  Game,  in  Department  of 
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557 
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China  und  Tibet,  Wiaaenachaftliche 
Krgebnifae  der  Expedition  Filchner 
nacb,  90 

Climatotberapy  and  Balneotherapy : 

Sir  H.  Weber  and  F.  P.  Weber,  99 
Coillard  of  Znmbeai :  C.  W.  Markin- 
t0Bh,97 

( 'ommerce,  Hiatory  of :  C.  Day,  558 
Karthqnakea :  W.  U.  Hobba,  433 
Eartbqnakea.  l-a  Science  Seiamologiquc 
( 'omte  de  Monteaaua  de  Ballore,  433 
Egvpt  and  Sudan,  Murray’a  Handbook 
for,  100 

Modern  :  Earl  of  Cromer,  552 


Reviewa  and  Noticea — eotitimued. 

Empire,  Great  Out|)08ta  of  the :  W.  le 
Contour,  670 

Florence  and  Citiea  of  North  Toscany  : 

E.  Hatton,  330 

France,  La :  P.  Vidal  de  la  Blache,  551 
Geography,  A  Rational :  E.  Yonng,  436 
Geography,  A  acientific :  E.  W.  Heaton, 
436 

Geography,  Mathematical :  W.  E. 
Johnaon,  436 

Geological  Society  of  London,  Hiatory 
of :  H.  B.  Woodward,  434 
Geologic,  Traite'  de :  £.  Haug,  66S 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  With  Crom¬ 
well  through :  H.  E.  Marahall,  330 
Hinduatan,  Marchea  of:  D.  Fraser,  318 
Ibn  Gnbayr:  C.  C.  Schiaparelli,  4316 
Ibn  Jnba3rr,  Travels  of:  W.  Wright,  436 
Incas  of  Pern,  Vocabularies  of  General 
Language  of :  Sir  C.  Markham,  431 
Indian  Jottings:  E.  F.  Elwin, 330 
Indian  North-West  Frontier,  Twenty 
Years  on  :  G.  B.  Scott,  320 
Indianer,  Scbiffahrt  der :  G.  Friederici, 
430 

Japan,  Murray’s  Handbook  for,  100 
Japan,  Real  Triumph  of :  Ij.  L.  Seaman, 
212 

Kamcbathi,  Po  Zapadnomu  Beregii : 

V.  N.  Tiuahova,  6(^ 

Khotan,  -Ancient:  M.  A.  Stein,  201 
Leland,  John,  Itinerary  of :  Lucy  T. 
Smith,  559 

Lindsey  by  the  Trent,  Shaping  of : 
F.  M.  Burton,  98 

Lithology,  Modern,  illnatratcd  and 
defined :  E.  U.  Adye,  :t31 
Mclx>nghlin,  John,  the  Father  of 
Oregon  :  F.  V.  Holman,  4.<8 
Mammoth  Hunters :  A.  E.  Carey,  3:il 
Maori  and  Polynesian,  Origin,  etc. : 
J.  M.  Brown,  3:41 

Marco  Polo,  In  footsteps  of :  C.  D. 
Bruce,  92 

Maritime  Meteorology,  Notea  on  : 

M.  W.  C.  Ilepworth,  329 
Matachu,  Daa  R'atzel  dea :  W.  Filchner, 
90 

Mexico,  Moderne,  Reiae  in  das:  M.  ‘ 
Diener,  330 

Mexico  of  the  Twentieth  Centnry :  P. 
F.  Martin,  66.5 

Moon,  The:  G.  P.  Servisa,  670 
Namaland  and  Kalahari,  Ana :  L. 
Schultse,  663 

Netberwold  of  Mendip:  E.  A  Baker 
and  H.  A.  Balch,  99 
Niger  to  Nile,  From  :  B.  Alexander,  205 
Noith  Pole,  Bound  about  the:  W.  J. 
Gordon,  555 

Norway  and  Denmark,  Cook’s  Hand¬ 
book  to,  99 

Opiranie  Puteshestviya  v’  Zapadny 
Kitai,  662 

Pearl  and  Gold,  In  the  Land  of:  A. 
Macdonald,  561 
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Ki'views  and  Kotio-a  - 
Peat,  ita  Uae  and  Manafaoture :  P.  K. 

njiirlind;  and  F.  T.  Qiaaing.  100 
Pe'kin  k  Paris,  De  :  L.  Barzini,  561 
Persia,  Acroaa:  E.  G.  Williami,  100 
Pern  in  1906 ;  A.  Garland,  97 
Peru,  Modern,  Guide  to:  A.  de  Clair- 
mont,  330 

Persiacbe  Golf,  de  eerate  Roia  der 
Nederlandera  door  de,  Boobacker’a 
Soheepa-Joumaal :  A.  Hctz,  93 
Pflanienwelt  too  Weat-Auatialien  aiid- 
lich  dea  Wendekreiaea :  L.  Diels,  432 
Photographio  Exposure  Record  and 
Diary,  Wellcome’a,  561 
Physiography  :  R.  D.  Salisbury,  328 
Phyaiachen  Erdkundc,  Grundiuge  der  : 

A.  Supan,  327 

Rotherhithe,  History  of  Pariah  of  8t. 

Mary :  E.  J.  Deck,  212 
Savage  Life,  Romance  of :  G.  F.  Soott 
Elliot,  561 

Scotland,  Geological  Structure  of  North- 
Weatem  Highlanda  of:  B.  N.  Peach 
and  others,  317 

Skandinavischen  Flora,  Entwicklnnga- 
geachiohte  der :  G.  Anderaaon,  427 
Somaliland,  A  Woman’s  Pleasure  Trip 
in :  F.  Swayne,  560 

Somaliland,  Two  Dianas  in :  A.  Herbert, 
100 

South  Bens,  In  the  Strange :  B.  Grim- 
ahaw,  .‘131 

Spanish  Series :  Granada ;  Toledo  : 
A.  F.  Calvert,  212 

Spitzberg  au  Gap  Philippe,  A  travera 
la  Banquise  da :  Due  d’Orlcana,  210  | 
Sudanieriluniache  Felazeichhungen :  i 
T.  Kooh-Griinberg,  430 
Through  Europe  with  Napoleon,  670 
Tibet,  Kloater  Kumbum  in :  W. 
Filchner,  90 

Tibet,  Western,  History  of:  A.  H.  , 
Francke,  320  I 

Tokio  through  Manchuria  with  the  ' 
Japanese,  From :  L.  L.  Seaman,  212 
Tunisia  et  I'oeavre  du  protectorat 
fran^ais :  G.  Ix>th,  555 
United  States,  Immigration  and  its 
Elffect  upon  the :  P.  F.  Hall,  560 
United  States.  W’irtschaftsgeographie 
der  Vereinigten  Staaten:  A.  Oppel, 
438 

Venice  on  Foot :  H.  A.  Douglas,  99 
Wiggins,  Joseph,  life  and  Voyagea  of : 
H.  Johnson,  210 
Rhine — 

Regime  dea  eaux  cn  Suisse.  Bassin  du 
Hhin,  457  t.  687 1 

Rhine,  its  valley  and  history:  H.  J. 
Mackinder,  687 1 

Rhine,  The :  T.  M.  Maguire,  687 1 
Underground  Gonnection  between  Upper 
Danube  aud  the  Rhine,  Researches 
by  K.  Endrias  and  G.  G.  Barth,  440 
llhodea,  T.,  Six  Weeks  and  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  457 1 


Ithodeaia — 

Prehistoric  gold  mines  of  Hhodofia : 
It.  N.  Hall.  121 1 

“  Webster  ”  Ruin  in  Southern  Rhod(»ia : 
E.  M.  Andrews,  232 1 
Ricchieri,  G.,  on  spelling  of  Place-names, 
342 ;  Per  la  classiBcazione  e  denomina- 
zione  motf  grafleadei  fendi  sottomariui, 
237 1 

Ri<ciardi,  L.,  L’aniti  delle  energie 
cosmiche,  124 1 

Rice,  H.,  Exploration  in  North-Western 
Valley  of  the  Amazon  :  G.  E.  Ghurcb, 
307* 

Richard,  H.,  Notice  historiqne  sur  la 
Gayane  Fran9aise,  691 1 
Richthofen,  F.  von,  Tageb&cher  aiu  Ghina, 

’  Ansgewithlt  von  E.  THessen,  348 1 
Ricka^  T.  A.,  Journeys  of  observation, 
690 1 

Rickmers,  W.  R.,  Climatology  of  West 
I'nrkestan,  647  ;  Die  Sari-Kaudal-Sagu- 
naki-Gruppe  im  Duab  von  Turkestan, 
4.59 1 

Rikli,  M.,  Botanische  Iteisestudien  von 
der  spaniseben  Mittelmeerkuste,  4.57  f 
Ringer,  W.  E. :  see  Wind,  C.  H. 

Rio  de  Janeiro — 

Chorographia  Flnminense:  A.  J.  C. 
da  Silva,  :t52 1 

Rishi  Ganga  valley,  Himalayas,  365 
River-gorges  and  Glacial  Lakes  in  Eng¬ 
land  :  F.  W.  Harmer,  215 
R  i  ver- terraces — 

Zusammenhangder  alten  Flmsterrassen 
mit  dan  Schwankungen  dee  Meeres- 
spiegels :  F.  X.  Schaffer,  237 1 
Rivers — 

Investigation  of  Rivers,  Report  of 
Progress  in :  A.  Strahan,  310  * 

Lateral  Eroeion  of  Streams :  M.  Jeffer¬ 
son,  339 

River  discharge,  prepared  for  use  of 
engineers  and  students :  J.  C.  Hoyt 
and  N.  C.  Grover,  464 1 
Rivers  and  canals :  L.  F.  V’emon- 
Harcourt,  125  f 

Windings  of  rivers :  J.  Y.  Buchanan 
and  J.  Lomas,  582 1 
R’kombo-tao  lake,  'Pibet,  658 
Robbins,  H.  H.,  Our  first  ambassador  to 
China,  Account  of  Lfe  of  George,  Earl 
of  Macartney,  466  f 

Robertson,  L.,  Irrigation  Colonies  in  India, 
230t 

Robledo,  L.  M.,  Los  vaderos  del  Mishagna 
al  Mann,  691 1 

Roccati,  A.,  Nell’  Uganda  e  nella  catena 
del  Ruwenzori,  462  f 
Rooky  mountains — 

Glsoier  Observations :  G.  and  W.  S. 
Vaux,  233  f 

Yoho  glacier.  Observations  of  the : 
A.  O.  Wheeler,  233 1 

Rogers,  J.  D.,  Historical  Geography  of 
British  Golonies.  Vol.  6,  AustralMia, 
I  208  § 
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Rohrbacb,  P.,  Deutsche  Kolonialwirt- 
Bcbsft.  I.  Band.  Sudweet-Afrika,  461 1 
Rojas,  Bio,  Tierra  del  Fnego,  C44 
Rollier,  L. :  see  Letsch,  E. 

Roman  wall  and  remains  in  London,  494, 
495 

Rome— 

Map :  Piamta  di  Roma  (Instituto 
Oartogra6oo  Italiano),  468  f 
Murray’s  Handbook  for  Rome  and  the 
Campagna :  N.  Tonng,  687  t 
Romer,  E.,  Atlas  Oeografiosny,  470 1 
Itondon,  G.,  Expedition  in  Matto  Grosso, 
Brasil,  568 

Boobacker,  G.  C.,  Soheeps  -  Jonmaal, 
Gamron- Basra  (1645):  A.  Hots,  93  § 
Rosa,  Monte — 

Bergnamenforschung :  G.  Tauber,  573  f 
Rothaug,  J.  G.  (see  alio  Adrian,  K.), 
Grundprinsipien  der  Wiener  Schule  in 
der  Neneren  Schnlkartographie,  466 1 : 
Scbnl-Globus,  470 1;  and  M.  Znoalli 
Atlante  Geografico  ad  uso  delle  Bcnole 
cittadine,  RtOf 

Ronire,  — ,  Riralitc  Anglo-Russe  an 
XIX*  si^Ie  en  Asie,  458  t,  560  § 

Roxby,  P.  M.,  What  is  a  “natural 
region  *’  ?  581 1 
Royal  Geog^phical  Society — 

Library  and  Map  GoUection,  Older 
Works  added  in  1907 ..  125 
Medals,  Royal,  and  other  Awards  for 
1908.  .438,  562 

Meetings  of.  Session  1907-1908.  .113, 
228,  345,  454,  572.  685 
Memorial  to  Sir  L.  M’Glintock  in  West¬ 
minster  Abbey,  4:t9 

Research  Department,  Meetings,  115, 
455,  572 

Royal  Scottish  Geographical  Soci<dy, 
Grant  by  Treasury,  341 
Rubenson,  G.  W.,  and  —  Monrad-Aas, 
Ascent  of  Mount  Kabrn,  102 
Rndari  river,  Persia,  155 
Rudnyckyj,  S.,  Beitrage  znr  Morphologic 
des  gniizischen  Dniestergehiete^  347 1 
Riihl,  A.,  Ueber  die  nngleichseitige 
Ve^reitnng  der  Loss  an  den  Talge- 
haogen,  ;{53  f 
Rumania — 

Ronmania’s  forty  years’  progress,  1866 
1906:  L.  Gaster,  117 1 
Russell,  E.  J.,  Relation  between  geo¬ 
graphical  position  and  productive 
capacity  of  L^nd,  2.37 1 
Russia  (tee  alto  Siberia) — 
Bolchesemelskaia  Tonndra,  Qnelques 
nouvelles  donnees  sur  la  gdologie 
de  la:  F.  N.  Ghemesheff,  117  t 
Karst  phenomena,  A.  S.  Vermoloff  on, 
441 

Eartographie  Rnsslands,  Weitere  Bei- 
triige  zur  alteren :  H.  Michow,  117  f 
Lacs  intermittents  de  la  Rnssie 
d’Enrope :  A.-S.  Yermoloff,  441  §,  574 1 
Lakes,  Intermittent,  M.  Kniikovski’s 
study  of,  441 


Russia — eonliHU&l. 

Liinderkunde  von  Europa.  Rnssland: 
A.  von  Krassnow  nnd  A.  Woeikow, 
117t 

Wasserstrasaen  des  enropkischen  Russ- 
lands,  Militarische  Bedentnng  der, 

457 1 

Russian,  Lake,  Tibet,  529 
RnstaQaell,  R.  de,  Palnolithic  vessels  of 
Egypt,  460 1 

Rnthven,  Loch,  Bathymetrical  survey,  47 
S. 

Saalb — 

Schiffahrt  der  Saale:  E.  Engel,  671  §, 
687  t 

Sachse,  F.  J.  P.,  Het  eiland  Seran  en 
zijne  bewoners,  459 1 
Saf^ — 

Diary  of  a  Visit  to  Safed:  R.  A.  S. 
Macalister,  with  travel  notes  by  E. 
W.  G.  Mastenuan,  119 1 
Sahara — 

Alger  k  Tombouctou  par  I’Ahaggar, 
I’Air  ct  le  Tchad :  R.  Ghudean,  121  f 
Desiccation  of,  676 

DTn  Zize  k  In  Azaona:  R.  Ghndeau, 

.  461 1 

lAndes  Sahariennes:  E.  F.  Gautier, 
121 1 

Expedition  of  1906  under  Golonel  Laper- 
rine,  444 

Journey  across  the  Sahara :  F.  Dubois, 
219 

Thesanrierungspolitik  der  Saharabevol- 
kernng:  F.  Goldstein,  121 1 
Tonat  k  I’Aoegradh  et  k  I’Ahnet: 
Mussel,  121 1 

TonruM  k  Taoudeni  du  Golonel  Laper- 
rine,  121 1 

Voyages  k  Abalessa  et  k  la  Koudia :  — 
Motylinski,  461 1 

Sainsbury,  E.  B.,  Galendar  of  Gourt 
Minute^  etc.,  of  East  India  Company, 
16:35-1(»9.  .459  t 

St.  Gothard  Railway :  J.  Hardmeyer, 
346 1 

St.  Lawrence— 

Surface  Water  Supply  of  Great  Lakes 
and  St  Lawrence  River  drainages : 
H.  K.  Barrows  and  A.  H.  Horton, 
579  t 

St.  Martin,  V.  de.  and  F.  Schrader,  Atlas 
Univorsel  de  G^graphie,  242  t,  359  f 
St.  Mary,  Rotherhithe,  History  of  Parish 
of:  E.  J.  Beck,  212  § 

St.  Petersburg— 

Inondations  de  St.  Petersburg:  S. 
Griboi^dov,  687  f 
Sakhalin — 

Geographical  excursion  to  Sakhalin, 
Narrative  of  a :  M.  Yokoyama,  688 1 
Salisbury,  R.  D.,  Physiography,  237 1, 
328  § 

Salt  marshes  and  deserts.  Reclamation 
and  cultivation  of :  J.  W.  Harshberger, 
694  t 
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Salton  Lake,  Researches  in,  by  D.  T. 

MacDonral,  446 
Samarkand— 

Precipitation,  Mean  annual,  399 
San  Antonio,  Congo  river,  594 
Sand — 

Movements  of  sand  on  sea-shoro,  416, 
418 

Sand-dunes  (see  a/so  Dunes) — 

Letter  from  G.  R.  Knock  on  formation 
of  sand-dunes  in  Peru  and  North 
<  hile,  683 
Sandia-  - 

Provincia  de  Sandia ;  M.  T.  Jime'nez, 
691 1 

San  Francisco — 

Discovery  of  San  Francisco  Bay :  O. 
DavidK>n,  108 

Earthquake  of  1906 :  C.  Davison,  234  f ; 
after-effects,  518 

Earthquake  and  fire  of  April  18,  lOthi, 
and  effects  on  structures  and  struc¬ 
tural  materials:  <1.  K.  Gilbert  and 
others,  690 1  , 

Reconstruction,  Report  of  subcommittee 
on  statistics  .  .  .  on,  579  t 
San  Pedro  Martir,  Uncliarted  sierra  of : 
A.  W.  North,  462 1 

San  Salvador,  Ancient  civilization  at, 
591 

Santa  Cmi — 

Building  of  an  island,  sketch  of  geo¬ 
logical  structure  of  Santa  Cruz :  J.  T. 
Quin,  235 1,  447  § 

Santa  Maria  volcano,  Guatemala,  474 
Santa  Maura:  see  Leucadia 
Sao  Paulo — 

Map :  Topographical  map  of  Sao  Paulo, 
469 1 

Saorias  of  the  Rajmahal  hills:  R.  B. 

Bainbridge,  230  f 
Sao  Thome — 

Boa  Estrada  Plantations,  S.  Thome :  H. 

J.  M.  de  Mendon9a,  438  § 
llha  de  S.  Thome'  e  o  trabalho  iudigena, 
578  t 

Sapper,  K.,  Geographisohe  Verhreitnng 
der  Erdbeben,  237 1 
Sardinia— 

D^oublement  du  thalweg  d’nne  vallee 
par  I'intervention  d’une  coulee  vol- 
canique,  Sur  un  cas  de:  G.  Deprat, 
574  t 

Sardaigne,  La :  P.  Gaffarel,  457 1 
Yolcans  du  Logndoro  ct  du  Campo 
d’Ogieri:  G.  Deprat,  116  f 
Sargent,  A.  J.,  Anglo-Chinese  commerce 
and  diplomacy,  348 1,  427  § 

Sargent,  R.  H. :  see  Willis,  B. 

Sarvistan  plain,  Persia,  165 
Saskatchewan — 

Map :  Electoral  divisions  in  South 
^skatchewan  and  South  Alberta 
(Dept  of  Interior^  129  t 
Savage  Life,  Romance  of:  G.  F.  Scott 
Elliot,  238  t,  561  § 

Savages :  see  Anthropology 


Saville,  M.  H.,  Antiquities  of  Manabi, 
Ecuador,  352  f 
Scandinavia — 

Kntwicklnngsgeschichte  der  Skandina- 
vischen  Flora :  G.  Andersson,  427  § 
Rupture  scandinave ;  dtnde  anthropo- 
geographique :  C.  Bihot.  229  f,  574  f 
Scenes  from  every  land :  G.  H.  Grosvenor, 
467  t 

Schaffer,  F.  X.,  Ueber  den  Zusam- 
menhang  der  alten  Flnseterrassen  mit 
dan  Scbwankungen  des  ^leeresspiegels, 
237t 

^heuchzor,  J.  J.,  Nova  Helvetin  tabnla 
geographica,  125  t 

Schiaparelli,  C.,  Ibn  Gubayr  (Ibn  Giobeir), 
Viaggio  in  Ispagna,  Sicilia,  Siria,  etc. 
436  § 

Schibler,  W.,  In  Korsika,  686 1 
Schiller-Tietz,  — ,  Austansch  von  Pflanzcn 
and  Tieren  zwischeu  der  Alien  und 
Neuen  Welt,  693 1 

Schillings,  G.  G.,  In  Wildest  Africa,  120 1, 
429  § 

Schlesier,  E.,  Ergebnisse  einer  Wanderung 
durch  Serbien,  117 1 
Schleswig-Holstein — 

Bodenten  und  Viehstand  in  Schleswig- 
Holstein  :  J.  H.  Engelbrecht,  456  f 
Ghanges  on  Baltic  Ooast  of  Schleswig : 
G.  Wegemann,  102 

Schltlter,  O.,  Ueber  das  Verhaltnis  von 
Natur  und  ^Icnsch  in  der  Anthropo- 
geographie,  354 1 

Schmidt,  C.,  and  H.  Preiswerk,  Geo- 
logische  Betchreihung  der  Leopoutin- 
ischen  Alpen,  346 1 

Schmied,  A.  and  A.,  Explorations  of 
Lower  Gourse  of  the  Pilcomayo,  678 
Schneider,  K.,  Beitrage  zur  physikal- 
iscben  Gcographie  Islands,  456  f 
Schoeppel,  F.  A.,  Kommerzielles  Hand- 
bueh  von  Niederlkndisch-Indien,  459  f 
Schokalsky,  J.  de,  on  Name  of  Gape 
Dezbnet  335 

Schott,  G.,  Strombeobachtungen  I.N.M.S. 
Eiii  in  westlichen  Stillen  Ozean, 
287t 

Schrader,  F.,  De'termination  de  I’altitude 
du  sommet  de  I’Aooncagua,  221  §,  352 1 ; 
En  Argentine,  351 1 
Schree,  C'. :  see  Mossman,  R.  G. 

Schroder,  G.,  Am  Ostrande  des  Parehge- 
birges  entlang  zum  Kilimandscharo, 
232  t 

Schrocter,  G.,  Pflanzenleben  der  Alpen, 
455 1,  662  § 

Schubert,  J.,  Ueber  den  tiigliohen  Warme- 
gang  im  Faarsteiner  See,  686 1 
Schnltze,  L.,  Ans  Namaland  und  Kalahari, 
663§ 

Schwarz,  E.  H.  L.,  Agricultural  geo¬ 
logy,  353 1:  Plains  in  Gape  Golony, 
460 1 

Schweydar,  W.,  Beitrag  zur  Bestimmung 
der  StarrheitskoeflSzienten  der  Erde, 
464 1 
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SootUnd — 

Bathymetrical  Snrrey  of  Fresh  Water 
Lochs;  ;4ir  J.  Murray  and  L.  Pullar. 
Part  xiii.  Lochs  of  the  Ness  Basin, 
42* 

1  Ians,  septs,  and  regiments  of  Scottish 
Highlands :  F.  Adam,  348  t 
Geological  Structure  of  North-West 
Highlands  of  Scotland ;  B.  N.  Peach 
and  others,  317  §  i 
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Ranges,  High,  of,  334 
Ratzel  des  Matschu.  Meine  Tibet 
Expedition :  W.  Filchner,  90  § 

Seen  in  Nordost-Tibet  und  das  Matschu- 
Proi'lem :  W.  Filchner,  575  t 
Through  Eastern  Tibet  and  Kam  : 
P.  K.  Kozloff,  402  *,  522  *,  049  * 

Tides — 

Uoeanio  tides  and  lunar  disturbance 
of  gravity :  Sir  G.  H.  Darwin,  354  f 
Tierra  del  Fuego — 

Birds  of :  R.  Crawshay,  352 1 
Cami  Lake,  Survey  in  Neighbourhood 
of :  C.  Scottsberg,  042 
Tiessen,  E.,  Beobaohtendc  Geographie 
und  Landerkunde  in  ihrer  neneren 
Entwickeluog,  582  f ;  F.  von  Richt¬ 
hofen’s  Tagebucher  aus  China,  348 1 
Till,  A.,  Das  grosse  Natnrereignis  von 
1^8  und  die  J^rgsturze  des  Dobratsch, 

573 1 
Timavo — 

Mntmassliche  Timavotalschlnss :  F. 
Muhlhofer,  347 1 
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Time — 

List  of  Time  Signals  establishod  in 
Tarious  parts  of  the  world.  693 1 
Timet,  Annual  Index  for  1906.. 238  f 
Tippu  Tib — 

Story  of  bis  career  in  Central  Africa : 

H.  Brode,  466 1 

Titicaca,  Lake,  M.  Neveu-Lemairo’s 
researches  in,  :125 

Tittoni,  Signor,  Italian  Somaliland 
Frontier,  675 

Tiushora,  V.  N.,  Po  Zapadnomu  Beregu 
Kamohatki,  6^  § 

Tisard,  T.  U.,  letter  from,  on  “  Influence 
of  Ice-melting  on  Oceanic  Circulation,” 
226 ;  remarks  on  “  Experiments  on 
Transporting  Power  of  Sea  Currents,” 
423 

Togo— 

Map:  Karte  Ton  Togo:  P.  Sprigade, 
585 1 

Reise  dnreh  die  Nordosteeke  Ton  Togo : 

—  Smend,  461 1 
Tolai-shan  range,  China.  511 
Toledo,  an  historical  and  descriptive 
account  of”  City  of  generations:”  A.F. 
Calvert,  457  f 

Tolma  peak,  Garhwal  Himalayas,  369 
Topography — 

Destrenungen  der  nenercn  Landestopo-  ! 

graphic:  E.  Hammer,  124 f  ! 

Manual  of  Topographic  Methods :  H.  I 
Gannett,  124  f  | 

Topographie  pratique  de  reconnais-  ' 
sauce  et  d’exploration :  E.  de  Lar- 
minat,  124  f 
Torquay — 

Plateaus  around  Torquay,  Ago  and  | 
Origin  of :  A.  J.  Jukes- Browne,  118  f  ! 
Totbill  fields,  Westminster,  505  ! 

Tonraine — 

CMtles  and  chateaux  of  old  Touraine 
and  the  Loire  country:  F.  Miltoun, 
347 1 

Tower  Hill,  Roman  wall  at,  492 
Trabert,  W.,  Langauemde  Fdhnperiode  | 
im  Oidober,  1907,  etc.,  574  f  ! 

Transvaal —  | 

Agricultural  and  pastoral  pucsibililies 
of  the  Transvaal :  J.  Bnrtt-Davy,  122t  i 
Maps :  Geological  Survey,  358 1, 698 1 ;  | 
Portion  of  the  Zontpansbcrg :  A.  C.  ' 
Murray,  129 1 

Travanoore  State  Manual :  V.  Nagain  : 
Aiya,118t 

Trent —  | 

Shaping  of  Lindsey  by  the  Trent :  I 
F.  M.  Burton,  98  § 

Trimmer,  F.,  on  nuctuations  of  level  of 
Great  Salt  Lake,  568 
Tripoli — 

Conflni  e  T‘‘  hinterland  ”  della  Tripoli- 
Unia :  V.  R.  Afrit,  122 1 
Cyr4naiqnc,  La:  H.  de  Mathnisienlx, 
122 1 

Tristan  da  Cnnha — 

Furthercorretipondencerelatingto,461t  ! 


Trisuli  glacier  and  peak,  Garhwal  Hima¬ 
layas,  371,  372,  390 

Trotter,  Sir  H.,  Despatch  reporting  npon 
operations  of  European  Commission  of 
the  Danube,  574 1 

Trowbridge,  C.  0.,  On  atmospheric  cur- 
.  rents  at  very  great  altitndee,  093  f 
Tsare-nor  and  Tsake-nor,  Tibet,  529 
TnohoiT,  V.  N.,  Le  long  de  la  o'>te  occi- 
dentale  de  Kamtchatka,  231  f 
Tunisia— 

Tunisie  et  Toeuvre  du  protectorate 
franqais :  G.  Loth,  122 1,  555  § 

Turfan — 

Antiquities  found  in  Turfan  by  Dr. 
Kokhanskim,  Summary  list  of :  S.  F. 
Oldenburg,  576 1 
Turfan  oases,  mins  in  the,  513 
Turkestan — 

Archieologioal  discoveries  in  Chinese 
Turkestan :  E.  Huntington,  230 1 
Chinesisch-Turkistan,  Bericht  tiber 
Reisen  nnd  Arbeiten  in:  A.  v.  Le 
Coq,  576 1 

Climatology  of  West  Turkestan:  W.  R. 
Rickmers,  647  • 

Conspectus  Florn  Turkestunica :  O.  A. 

and  B.  A.  Fedchenko,  689 1 
Precipitation,  Increase  of,  399 
Sari-Kaudal-Sagunaki-Gruppe  im  Duab 
von  Turkestan :  W.  R.  Rickmers, 
459 1 
Turkey — 

Hedsohaz-Hahn  auf  Grand  eigener 
Heisestudien :  M.  Blanckenborn. 

119t 

Tuscany — 

Florence  and  cities  of  Northern  Tus¬ 
cany,  with  Genoa:  E.  Hutton,  116t 

U. 

Ubanui — 

Discovery  of  the.  Sir  H.  Johnston  on 
Mr.  Grenfell's  claim  to,  676 
Uetzmann,  R.,  Geographische  l.<age 
Hambnrgs,  347  f 
Uganda — 

NelT  Uganda  e  nella  catena  del 
Rnwenzori :  A.  Roocati,  462  t 
Wonderful  story  of:  J.  D.  Mullins, 
61M»  t 

Uhlig,  C,  lier  sogennante  Grosse  Ost- 
afrikanisohe  Graben  zwischen  Magad 
und  Laua  ya  Mneri,  217  §,  460  t 
Ukashar  ninge.  Central  Asia,  673 
Unilla  river,  Colombia,  308 
United  Kingdom — 

Ag^cnlture  and  Fisheries,  Board  of. 
Report  on  decline  in  agricultural 
]x>pulation,  118 1 

Ancient  Britain  and  invasions  of  Julius 
CsBsar :  T.  R.  Holn^es,  348 1 
Canals  and  Inland  Navigations,  Reports 
of  Royal  Commission,  348 1 
Coast  Erosion,  Royal  Commission  on. 
Reports,  etc.,  118 1 
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UnitiHl  Kingdom— 

Geological  Survey,  Memoir*  of  the, 
230 1 

Mape;  Canal  Bystem*  and  navigable 
river*  (Royal  Commission  for  Oanals 
and  Water  way  *X  239 1 
Merchant  shipping  in  United  Kingdom 
and  princi^  maritime  conntries, 
Tables  showing  progress,  ;554  t 
Rain,  Distribution  of,  in  space  and 
time  over  British  Isles  during  190G : 
U.  R.  Mill,  458  t 

Through  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
with  Cromwell:  H.  E.  Marshall, 
330  §.  348 1 

Voyages  dans  la  Grande  -  Bretagne : 
Ch.  Dupin,  125 1 
United  States — 

Arid  lands.  National  reclamation  of: 

C.  J.  Blanchard,  579 1 
Border  Ruffians,  With  the.  Memories 
of  the  Far  Weat,  1852-1868 :  R.  H. 
WiUiams,  438  §,  579  t 
Climatology  of  United  States:  A.  J. 
Henry,  462  t 

Early  Western  Travels,  1748-1846: 

R.  G.  Thwaites,  579  t 
Elarthquakes  on  Pacific  Coast,  1897  to 
19Uti,  Catalogue  of:  A.  G.  McAdie, 
234 1 

Immigration  and  its  Effect  upon  United 
States:  P.  F.  Hall,  560 § 

Millions  for  moisture;  account  of  work 
of  U.S.  Reclamation  Service:  C.  J. 
Blanchard,  122  f 

Population,  Estimates  of,  1904-06. .  122 1 
Primary  triangulation  and  primary 
traverse,  Results  of:  8.  8.  Gannett, 
123 1 

Swamp  lands  of  United  States,  Re¬ 
claiming  the :  H.  M.  Wilson,  122  f 
Topographic  features  formed  at  time 
of  earthquakes  and  origin  of  mounds 
in  the  Gulf  plain :  W.  H.  Hobbs,  122  f 
Wave-cut  terraces  in  Kuka  valley,  older 
than  recession  stage  of  W  isconsin  ice : 
F.  Carney,  122 1 

Wirtschaftsgeographie  der  Vereinigten 
Staaten  von  Nordamerika :  A.  Oppel, 
:I51 1.  438  § 

Upham,  W,,  &n  Francisco  and  Valparaiso 
earthquakes  and  their  causes,  465  t 
Utah — 

Natural  bridges  of  Utah :  R  F.  Holmes, 
123 1 

V. 

Vacano,  M.  j.  von,  und  H.  Mattis 
Bolivien  in  Wort  und  Bild,  351  f 
Valentine-Richards,  A.  V.,  Ball's  Alpine 
Guide.  The  Central  Alps,  99  § 
Valhalla,  Three  voyages  of  a  naturalist, 
lieing  an  account  of  many  little-knowii 
Islands  visited  by :  M.  J.  Nicholl,  695 1 
Valleys — 

Fluvial  and  Glarial  Erosion  of:  .1. 
Brunhes,  569 


Valley* — eontinueil. 

Mountain-building  in  miniature  and 
origpn  of  Transverse  Valleys :  8. 
Passarge,  339 

Vallot,  H.  et  J.,  Environs  de  Chamonix, 
127  t 

Van  den  Wyngaenle’s  Map  of  Ixtndon, 
616 

Van  der  Sande,  G.  A.  J.,  R^nltats  de 
I’expedition  scientifiqne  ne'erlandaise 
k  la  Nouvelle-Guin^e.  Vol.  3,  Ethno¬ 
graphy  and  Anthropology,  463  f 
Vanssay,  — ,'  and  others.  Mission  hydro- 
graphique  de  Madagascar,  461 1 
Vanx,  G.  and  W.  8.,  Glacier  observations, 
233 1,  567  § 

Vega  de  Caqueta,  Colombia,  3U8 
Venesnela — 

Geografia  fisica  dc  Venezuela,  Con- 
tribuciones  al  a :  A.  Jahn,  4&>  f 
Maps :  Uebersicht  der  neuen  Landesauf- 
nabme  im  nordlichen  Venezuela,  586  f 
Sur,  En  el  (dialectos  indigenas  de 
Venezuela):  B.  Tavera- Acosta,  463 1 
Venice  on  foot :  H.  A.  Douglas,  99  ^  229 1 
Vemon-Harcourt,  L.  F.,  Rivers  and  Canals, 
125 1 

Verrier,  G.,  Populations  sanvages  de  I’Etat 
de  Bahia,  352 1 
Vesuvius  — 

Constitution  ^'trographique  du  massif 
voloanique  an  V^snve  et  de  la  Souima : 
A.  Lacroix,  457  t 

Elarly  Middle  Ages,  Vesuvius  during 
the :  C.  R.  Eastman,  116 1 
(Eruption  du  Ve'suve  en  Avril  1906  .  .  . 

P.  Glangeaud,  229 1 
Nnovo  relievo  del  cono  vesuviano:  M. 
Baratta,  574 1 

Vetb,  P.  J.,  Java;  geographisob,  etlino- 
logisch  bistorisch,  231 1 
Victoria  glacier,  Rocky  mountains.  Retreat 
of,  568 

Vid^  de  la  Blache,  P.,  La  E'rance ; 

tableau  ge'ographiqne,  317  f,  551  $ 
Villatte,  — ,  Rdjpme  des  eaux  dans  la 
region  laenstro  de  Gonndam,  120 1 
Vines,  8.  M. :  see  Pearson,  H.  B. 

Virginia — 

Geographic  influence  on  economic 
history  of  Virginia:  G.  T.  Surface, 
234 1 

Geography  of  Virginia:  G.  T.  Surface, 
462  t 

Midsummer  journey  through  coastal 
plain  of  the  Carolinas  and  Virginia: 
R.  M.  Harper,  462 1 
Racial  and  Regional  Study  of  Virginia 
population,  G.  T.  Surface,  234 1 
Records  of  V irginia  Company  of  London. 
Court  Bool^  from  manuscript  in 
Library  of  Congress:  8.  M.  Kings¬ 
bury,  351 1 

VisschcFs  view  of  I.ondon,  1616. .620 
Volcanic  phenomena— 

Gouffres  de  la  mer  et  la  volcinismc: 
E.  A.  Martel,  124  t 
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Voloanoea — 

(inatemalA,  Voloanoea  of:  T.  Anderson, 
473  • 

I’hjsiogmphy  of  oertain  Volcanoes  in 
Northern  Japan,  Notes  on :  C.  £.  B. 
Mitford,  187  * 

Theorien  des  Vulkanismns:  W.  von 
Kntbel,  238 1 

Volcanisme :  A.  Bmn,  4<!5 1 
Voli,  W.,  Eine  Uoise  an  die  Fliisse 
Kittam  und  Bum  in  Sierra  Leone, 
121 1 

Voss,  E.  L.,  Niedersclilagsverhaltnisse 
von  S&damerika,  580  t 
-  Voyages— 

Dutch  Society  for  publication  of  Early 
Voyages,  .572 


W. 

Waddel,  C.  C.,  Southern  Appalachian 
streams,  162  t 

Wade.  E.  B.  H.,  Field  method  of  deter¬ 
mining  longitudes  by  observations  of 
the  moon,  603  f 
Wadi  Haifa— 

Desert  West  of  Wadi  Haifa,  D.  Gomyn’s 
trip  in,  442 

Wmber,  C.  de :  see  Weber.  K.  I. 

Wahl,  M.,  L’ Algeria,  4.59 1 
Wakimizn,  T.,  On  the  Iw<5jima  on  Vol¬ 
cano  Islands,  688  t 

Walcott,  B.,  First  ascent  of  Mount 
Mummery,  351 1 

Waldo,  F.  L.,  Present  status  of  Panama 
Canal,  123 1 
Wales — 

Geology  of  South  Wales  Coalfield;  A. 
Stnman  and  others,  118 1«  458  t 
W’alfisch  Bay — 

Journey  from  Walfisch  Bay  to  Windhnk, 
Some  notes  on  a :  H.  H.  W.  Pearson, 
3361,  460 1 

Walker,  Q.  T. :  see  Dallas,  L. 

Walker,  H.,  and  E.  H.  Pascoe,  Notes  on 
oertain  glaciers  in  Lahaul,  570  f 
Wallace,  Sir  W.,  Annual  Report  on 
Northern  Nigeria,  219  § 

Walle,  P.,  P^rou  eoonomiqne,  463  t 
Warn  or  Worn  river,  Shari  basin,  107 
W'arren,  P.  D.,  Ceylon.  Civil  Survey 
Report,  1906.. 348 1 

W'ashington,  H.  S.,  Catalan  volcanoes  and 
their  rocks,  4.57 1 
Waterford — 

Coastal  Features  in  County  Waterford, 
Notes  on  some :  F.  R.  C.  Reed,  458  f, 
575 1 
Waves — 

Progressive  and  stationary  waves  in 
rivers ;  V.  Comisb,  464 1 
Surface  waves  produced  by  sledges :  V. 

Cornish,  464 1 
Transporting  power  of,  422 
WesJe,  B.  L.  P.,  Coming  Struggle  in 
Eastern  Asia,  458 1*  560  § 


W'eather — 

Correlation  of  weather  and  crops:  B. 
H.  Hooker,  124  t 

Study  of  weather  as  a  branch  of  nature 
knowledge ;  M.  I.  Newbigin,  582  f 
Weber,  Sir  H.,  and  F.  P.  Weber,  Cli- 
matotberapy,  99  $ 

Weber,  K.  I.,  Index  de  la  section  g^ 
grapbique  de  la  Grande  Encyclopedie 
Chinoise,  575  f;  On  the  Korean  lan¬ 
guage  and  the  reading  of  Chinese  cha¬ 
racters,  688  t 

Wedderbiun,  E.  M.,  An  experimental  in¬ 
vestigation  of  temperature  changes 
occurring  in  fresh-water  lochs,  581 1 : 
Notes  on  Seiches  of  Loch  Ness,  56  * ; 
Notes  on  Temperature  of  Water  in 
Loch  Ness,  49;  Temperature  of  fresh¬ 
water  lochs  of  Scotland,  118  f 
W egemann,  G.,  Beitrlge  zn  den  Gezeiten 
des  Mittellandlschen  Meeres,  229 1 ! 
Changes  on  the  Baltic  Coast  of  Schles¬ 
wig,  102 

Wegener,  Q.,  Ueber  seine  Beise  in  Mittel 
China,  575  t 

Wehlmann,  IL,  and  M.  Moisei,  Ukinga- 
Gebirge  auf  Grundlage  der  Triangula¬ 
tion  und  der  MesstUchaufnahmo  Dr. 
Kohlschiitter’s,  585  f 
Weicker,  U.,  Kiautschou ;  das  deutsche 
Schutzgebiet  in  Ostasien,  458 1 
Weinberg,  B.,  Ueber  den  Eoeffizienten 
der  inneren  Beibung  dee  Gletschereises, 
etc.,  581 1 

Weisgerber,  F.,  A  travers  les  Cbkouia, 
690 1 

Wellcome’s  Photographic  Exposure 
Record  and  Diary,  1908,  467  f,  561  § 
IVelsch,  J.,  Le  Haut  Poitou,  456 1 
Wenckstem,  F.  von.  Bibliography  of 
Japanese  Empire,  349  t 
Wernicke,  W.,  Kaite  der  nordliche  Teil 
der  Gazelle-Halbinsel,  586 1 
W'est,  Q.,  Notes  on  Aquatic  Flora  of  Ness 
Area,  67* 

Westminster  Commission,  Minutes  and 
rate  books  of  the,  629,  631 
Wheeler,  A.  O.,  Observations  of  the  Yoho 
glacier,  233  f:  Survey  of  Nakimu 
(  aves,  British  Columbia,  338 
White,  H.  O.,  Geology  of  country  around 
Huogerford  and  Newbury,  457  t 
Whitbwk,  R.  H.,  Geographical  Influences 
in  the  making  of  New  Jersey,  678 
Whitlock,  Q.  F.  A.,  Work  on  Nigeria- 
Kamemn  Boundary,  1U6 
Wicher,  E.  A.,  Ascent  of  Asama-Yamn, 
231 1 

Wichmann,  A.,  Nova  Guinea.  Rcsultati 
de  I’exp^ition  scientiflque  neerlandaise 
a  la  Nonvelle-Guin^  en  1903.  .463 1 
Wiggins,  Joseph,  Life  and  Voyages  of: 
H.  Johnson,  210  §;  letter  from  H. 
Johnson  on,  453 

Wilckens,  O.,  Erlauterungen  zu  R.  Hau- 
thalf .  Geologischer  Skizze  des  ( iebietes 
zwischen  dem  Lago  Argentine  und  dem 
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Seno  de  da  Ultima  Etpenoza,  *'.91  f ;  ' 
Zur  (ieologie  der  Sudpolarlander, 
Wilkinson,  8.  B.,  and  others.  Memoirs  of 
Geological  Suryey,  Hootland,  230  f 
Willoocks,  Sir  W.,  Nile  Keservoirs  and 
the  Cotton  crop,  577  t 
Williams,  E.  G.,  Across  Persia,  100  §,231  t 
Williams,  R.  H.,  With  the  Border 
Ruffians ;  Memories  of  the  Far  West, 
1852-1868.. 438 §,  579 1 
Willis,  B.,  E.  Blackwelder  and  R.  II. 
Sargent,  Research  in  China.  Part  i. 
Descriptiye  topography  and  geology, 
348 1 

Willis,  J.  Ceylon;  a  handbook  for 
resident  and  trayeller,  688 1 
Wilson,  A.  T.,  Notes  on  Journey  from 
Bandar  Abbtu  to  Shiraz  rid  lAr,  152  * 
Wilson,  H.  M.,  Reclaiming  the  swamp 
lands  of  Unit^  States,  122  f 
Winchell,  H.  N.,  on  International 
Boundary  West  of  Lake  Superior,  108 
Wind,  C.  H ,  A.  F.  Dalhuisen,  and  W.  E. 
Ringer,  Current  measarements  at 
various  depths  in  North  Sea,  465  f 
Winkler,  J.,  Bericht  Uber  die  zweite 
Untersnohnngsreise  naoh  der.  Insel 
Engano,  576 1 

Woeikow,  A. ;  see  Krassnow,  A.  von 
Wolkenhauer,  A.,  Nfirnberger  Karto- 
graph  Erhard  Etzlaub,  694 1 
Woods,  lake  of  the,  Can^a,  108 
Woodward,  H.  B ,  History  of  Geological 
Society  of  London,  238 1,  434  § 

Woolley,  H.,  remark  on  **  Mountaineer¬ 
ing  Expedition  to  Himalaya  of  Garh- 
wal,”  392 

Workman,  F.  B.  and  W.  H.,  loe-bound 
heights  of  the  Mustagh,  688 1 
Workman,  W.  H.,  A  study  of  nieves 
Mnitentes  in  the  Himalaya,  582  f ; 
Exploration  of  Nun  Kun  Mountain 
Group  and  its  Glaciers,  12  * ;  letter 
from,  on  Mr.  Johnson’s  ascent  of  Peak 
E  61.. 683 
World— 

F.arly  Sixteenth-Century  map  of  the 
World  by  Fr.  M.  Barbolan,  199 
Maps:  Hondins’  World  Map,  1611.  J. 
Hondius,  129  f ;  Philip’s  series  of 
Imperial  Maps;  World,  showing 
physical  features.  Polar  Regions, 
359 1;  Tektonisohe  nnd  seismolo- 
giscbe  Uebersichtskarte  der  Erde : 

F.  Freeh,  129 1 

Schnl-Globus :  J.  Q.  Rothang,  470 1 
Welt-Atlas :  Q.  Freytag,  242 1 
Wright,  C.  W'.,  Reconnaissance  of 
Admiralty  Island,  .Vlaska,  350 1 
Wright,  W.,  Travels  of  Ibn  Jubayr,  355  f, 
436  § 

Wyoming — 

Geology  and  Resources  of  Bighorn 
Basin,  Wyoming;  C.  A.  Fisher,  690  t 


Y. 

Yaxi'TAt  Bay  re^on,  Alaska,  Reoent 
advance  of  glaciers  in:  R.  S.  Tarr, 
233 1 

Yan-kia-ping— 

Trapputenkloeter  Yan-kia-ping,  west- 
lien  von  Peking :  D.  von  Berg,  348 1 
Yemen- 

Maritime  activity,  173 
Yengntsa  glacier,  Himalayas,  316 
Yermoloff,  A.-S.,  Laos  intermittents  de 
la  Rnssie  d’Enrope,  441  §,  574 1 
Yezo,  Volcanoes  of,  190 
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